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[.. years ago the first order for Unit 
Trucks—five refrigerator cars for Swift & Co, 










—was placed with us by General American 
Transportation Corporation. 

In the intervening years more than eight| 
thousand Unit-equipped General American 
cars have rolled from the shops. 

Under the circumstances it seems most fitting 
that our contribution to the track exhibit at 
the Chicago Railroad Fair for 1949 is General 
American’s newest and most modern Unit- 
equipped refrigerator car—GARX 90001. 
This is our small, but nonetheless sincere ac- 
knowledgment to an early champion and an 


old and valued customer. 
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For Maximum Utilization 


“Union” Centralized Traffic Control is one 
sure way to increase your track capacity and 
the availability of rolling equipment—and, at 
the same time, to achieve those faster train 
schedules, which will attract both freight and 
passenger patrons. 


*“Union” C.T.C. is a modern method of train 
operation that eliminates the “red tape” of 
written train orders. Train movements over 
an entire division can be closely regulated 
from a single point such as division headquar- 
ters. Neither distance of control point from 
the controlled territory, nor number of func- 
tions controlled, are factors in its efficiency. 
With complete information and control cen- 
tered at one location, delays for train meets 
are effectively reduced. By keeping trains 
moving, C.T.C. gets them to destinations 
faster. By getting them to destinations faster, 
both track and rolling equipment are made 
available for extra duty—and the latter can 
roll up more train miles in a given period. 


Hundreds of “Union” Centralized Traffic 
Control installations bear out the fact that 
“Union” C.T.C. saves your railroad more than 
it costs. Write any of our district sales offices 
for complete information—or, better yet, let 
our representative discuss with yours how 
C.T.C. can best serve your railroad. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE SS PENNSYLVANIA 


Se a On a 4 CHICAGO 


St. tO UIS SAN FRANCISCO 



















CONVENTION REPORTS: With both the Mechanical and 
Purchases and Stores Divisions of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads in annual convention last week at Chicago, 
this week’s issue is principally devoted to reports of those 
two conventions. The account of the Mechanical Division 
sessions begins on page 98; that of the P. & S. Division 
meeting on page 119. 





MECHANICAL MEN DISCUSS 40-HOUR WEEK: As might be 
expected, with inauguration of the 40-hour week less than 
two months away, the drastic changes which it will necessi- 
tate in mechanical department operations were a leading 
subject of discussion at the Mechanical Division meeting; 
two of the major addresses concerning it have already been 
abstracted in Railway Age. It was by no means, however, 
the only topic considered; the others, brought up either in 
speeches or in committee reports, are covered in our account 
of the convention. 





BETTER BOX CAR SITUATION: As the time of year ap- 
proaches when a seasonal increase in car loadings normally 
occurs, the box car supply is better than at any time since 
before the war. So says Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the 
A.A.R.’s Car Service Division, in his latest monthly review 
of the national transportation system. His comments on that 
and other matters are summarized in the News. 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








HIGHWAY SANTA CLAUS: Bigger and costlier highways for 
trucks to destroy would be the result if Congress should 
adopt in full a Public Roads Administration report recom- 
mending the expenditure, over the next 20 years, of $1114 
billion. That’s a lot of money under any circumstances, but 
it’s an astronomical sum considering that it is proposed to 
spend it on less than 40,000 mi. of road, for the benefit of 
only 20 per cent of the country’s highway traffic—and that it 
would be in addition to all other present highway expendi- 
tures. 





STILL IN THE MARKET: Despite a comparative decline in 
April, total railroad buying of materials and supplies in the 
first four months of 1949 was larger—except as to fuel and 
equipment—than corresponding buying in the first third of 
1948. The detailed figures on purchases, through April, and 
on April inventories, are shown in our monthly summary, 
which appears on pages 96 and 97. Incidentally, as reported 
in the News, the Railway Business Association, members of 
which supply so many of the railroads’ material require- 
ments, has asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to intervene in the so-called reparations cases. 
Thus, the railroad suppliers aline themselves with railroad 
shippers, employees and security owners in opposition to 
the Justice Department’s thinly disguised plot to bankrupt 
the railroad industry. 


PROTECTING THE MIDDLE CLASS: Some months ago Rail- 
way Age published an editorial entitled “Liquidating the 
Middle Class”—an editorial widely quoted and favorably 
commented on by newspapers in all parts of the country. 
The gist of that editorial was that socialistic policies being 
vigorously advocated by certain government officials, poli- 
ticians and labor leaders would inevitably result in eventual 
“liquidation” of the great American “middle class”—just as 
surely as, if somewhat less brutally than, the corresponding 
class in Russia has been liquidated by the Communists. 
But recent events in Washington—particularly the failure 
of the intensive drive to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act—show 
that the middle class, even though still unorganized for 
political or economic action, does have some power to 
protect itself. The implications of those recent events are 
the topic of this week’s leading editorial. 





IT CAN’T BE DONE: No matter what its proponents say, 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway can’t be made self-liqui- 
dating on the basis of tolls levied on traffic which might 
use it. That is the conclusion reached in an analysis of 
Commerce Department estimates, made by a committee 
headed by Walter J. Kelly, A.A.R. traffic officer, and re- 
viewed in detail in the News section. 





MANY SUBJECTS ENGAGE P. & S. MEN: The 40-hour week 
was also, naturally enough, a topic of discussion at the 
Purchases and Stores convention. But other topics came up 
there, too—the necessity of keeping inventories down to 
reasonable size; the value of modern methods of materials 
handling; the Diesel fuel and freight claim problems, and 
many others. Taken together, they point to a tough year 
ahead for railroad purchasing agents and storekeepers. 





CONTINUOUS RAIL IN CASCADE TUNNEL: To reduce 
maintenance costs and provide smoother riding track, the 
Great Northern is spending $189,000 to install continuous 
welded rail in its 7.79-mi. Cascade tunnel. How the work 
is being done, with Oxweld equipment, is described in 
detail in an illustrated article which begins on page 92. 





1. C. C. CHANGES REQUEST: As one of our leading News 
articles reveals, the Interstate Commerce Commission seems 
to have modified, at least in part, its attitude toward pending 
bills (S.238—H.R.378) to broaden Section 25 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The commission, apparently, still wants 
authority over railroad operating rules, but would obtain 
that by “another bill,” keeping Section 25 as “a device 
section.” The modified proposal would still, however, author- 
ize the commission to prescribe operating rules under Sec- 
tion 25 in connection with signaling and communications 
installations. 
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OVER 37 MILES OF OKONITE UNDERGROUND CABLE 


COUNTRY’S LARGEST YARD LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM 





Yardmaster at loudspeaker control panel 
in one of the two communication towers. 





MODERN COMMUNICATION facilities are an 
outstanding feature of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
new Barr Yard at Riverdale, Illinois, near 
Chicago. These money-saving facilities include 
a network linking 197 2-way talk-back loud- 
speakers and 50 paging speakers for directing 
switching crews from two communication 
towers; complete telephone and printing tele- 
gtaph service; and an independent inter- 
communicating system between offices in the 
yard. Over thirty-seven miles of Okonite un- 
derground cables were used on this installation 
— 188,000 feet of Okovox-Okoprene Cable 
and 25,000 feet of Okolatex-Okoprene Cable, 
both types steel-tape armored. 

Chief among many reasons for choice of 
Okonite underground cables in railroad instal- 
lations are superior rubber insulation, and 
all-around durability. Okoprene sheaths, for 





Cable terminal box in base of same 
communication tower, 


Barr Yard Near Chicago 


example, are chemically resistant to alkalies 
and other corrosive substances encountered in 
direct-burial in ground or cinders, or where 
exposed to sulphuric acid fumes in soft 
coal smoke. Railroad men have found that 
Okoprene — the pioneer neoprene sheath — 
also withstands oil, heat, cold, sunlight, flame 
and weather conditions that hasten destruc- 
tion of fibrous-covered insulated cables. 

When your railroad cable specifications 
include Okonite insulations and protective 
sheaths, you are sure of obtaining long, 
trouble-free circuit life — the only true mea- 
sure of cable economy. For with today’s high 
installation costs, the best cable is your best 
policy. To get detailed information on how 
these cables may fit your needs, we suggest you 
consult your Okonite representative—or write 
to The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


THE BEST CABLE IS YOUR BEST POLICY 





2-way talk-back loudspeaker 
on 8-foot mast in yard. 
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MIDDLE CLASS CAN STILL DOMINATE 


What has occurred in the 81st Congress has proved 
that the liquidation of the middle class by socialistic 
policies can be stopped and indicated that it probably 
will be. The Truman branch of the Democratic party 
credited the labor unions with its success at the last 
election. Truman in his campaign promised the labor 
union leaders for their support the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, socialized housing, socialized medi- 
cine and numerous other socialistic policies which 
would have had the purpose and effect of “robbing 
selected Peter (the middle class) to pay for collec- 
tive Paul” (manual workers). 


The Taft-Hartley Issue 


The issue presented by the Taft-Hartley Act was 
especially important because, first, its repeal would 
have shown that the labor union leaders were domi- 
nant in the federal government, and, second, it would 
have restored to the labor union leaders the power to 
intimidate and coerce business and the people that 
they had under the Wagner Act which the Taft- 
Hartley Act repealed. And the nation had reason 
to fear not only the labor union vote and the social- 
istic legislation that might be adopted by politicians 
elected by it, but also the nation-wide strikes and 
violence to which labor union leaders had shown 
that, unless restrained by law, they would resort to 
destroy efficient business management and business 
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profits. And every means of whatever kind used to 
destroy efficient private management of business and 
to prevent the earning of the profits necessary to 
financing the expansion of private enterprise is a 
promoter of socialism. 

Well, the drive of the labor union leaders and the 
Truman branch of the Democratic party to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act has proved a complete failure. 
It has been defeated by a coalition in Congress of 
Republicans and conservative (principally Southern) 
Democrats. But why has such a coalition been formed 
and made effective? Because those who have formed 
it and made it effective have been hearing from the 
great middle class back home. The labor unions have 
perhaps 16 million members. This gives them and 
their leaders great organized driving force. But there 
are about 60 million gainfully employed (or em- 
ployable) persons in this country. Hence, the mem- 
bership of labor unions is a minority of only about 
one-fourth of those who work, whether with hands 
or brains. And many members of labor unions are 
middle class in their ambitions, principles and owner- 
ship of property, and hence unsympathetic toward 
the desire of their union leaders to dominate the 
government and substitute socialism for private enter- 
prise and private property. 

The three-fourths of the nation’s workers with 
hand or brain who do not belong to unions, plus 
many members of unions, have shown so plainly 
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that they do not want the “welfare (i.e., charity) 
state” offered them by the Truman socialist-democrats 
that virtually without organization they have beaten 
most of the socialistic legislation promoted by the 
organized power of the Truman Democrats and the 
labor unions. 


Some Farmers Oppose Brannan Plan 


A good illustration of the reaction of middle-class 
Americans to socialistic proposals when they really 
understand them is afforded by recent action of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the nation’s most 
powerful farm organization. Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan has proposed a plan designed to buy the 
votes of both farmers and manual workers. Under it 
the government would let farm prices decline to 
their natural level, thus reducing the cost of living 
of urban labor, but would at the same time subsidize 
farmers by guaranteeing them a “fair income” at 
the expense of the taxpayers. The farmers are not 
falling for this project to subsidize them and buy 
their votes. Directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation recently issued a statement denouncing 
the scheme, because, among other things, “its cost 
would be staggering,” “there is no reason why the 
government should pay part of the grocery bill of 
every citizen,” and “price goals of the program 
are so high as to make for certain continuous and 
rigid controls over production and marketing of 
agricultural commodities.” 

Some parts of the Truman “fair deal” socialistic 
program have been adopted, but most have been de- 
feated. If the middle class, with virtually no organ- 
ization, can exert so much more influence in Wash- 
ington than the highly organized bloc promoting 
socialistic policies, what could not the middle class 
accomplish in protecting itself if it were as well 
organized for economic and political action under 
aggressive leadership as are those who are striving 
to liquidate it? 





SHORT-SIGHTED ECONOMIES 


That the railroads, to remain solvent, must tailor 
expenditures to income is basic and readily under- 
standable, but this is no reason why an individual 
road, or the industry as a whole, should cut its cloth 
in a short-sighted, costly way. 

Such characterizations can be applied with justice 
to a “feast-or-famine” policy of constantly fluctuat- 
ing allotments for maintenance-of-way and structures 
work. Budgeting and planning of such work may be 
long-range operations, and usually are, but execution 
frequently is on a month-to-month, or even shorter, 
basis, and is only as certain as monthly earnings. 











There are railroads on which work programs are as 
sensitive to carloadings as a thermometer is to 
temperature, likely to be disrupted with the slightest 
slump, with apparent disregard for long-range con- 
sequences. 

Surprisingly, this situation prevails even though 
the evil consequences are so real and apparent. One 
of these is the loss in efficiency of both men and 
machines that results where the man-hour curve is 
made to fluctuate with monthly earnings or prospec- 
tive earnings. Unstable forces and wrecked work 
organizations are brought about by such a procedure, 
but a more serious result of coupling necessary work 
operations rigidly to the trend of earnings is curtail- 
ment of track work in periods of declining or low 
traffic, when it might be done with greater efficiency 
because there are fewer interruptions than in periods 
of rising or dense traffic. 

These facts are certainly well known to every 
maintenance-of-way officer. Why, then, these in- 
stances of slavish adherence of the man-hour curve 
to traffic and earnings curves? Why the present un- 
seasonable temporary lay-off of thousands of men 
in the maintenance-of-way department because of the 
current dip in traffic—when these men, particularly 
al this time of the year, might be employed with 
much greater efficiency than when traffic picks up? 
Of course, there are reasons—e.g., to produce the 
best possible monthly financial showing, and to main- 
tain an arbitrary maintenance ratio—but are these 
reasons adequate, or fully justifiable in the light of 
the wastefully higher unit and overall costs entailed? 

And is it possible that the railroads as a whole 
now plan to treat their basic engineering research 
program like some of them treat their track-work 
programs? — to juggle their carefully organized, 
highly trained and skilled research organization, only 
just getting in its stride, like an extra gang? There 
are disturbing indications that even this much- 
heralded, long-delayed program is to be curtailed, 
as a consequence of the recent traffic and revenue 
slump. 

That such a drastic step is imperative, or even 
given consideration under present conditions, is in- 
comprehensible. If it is considered, out of timidity 
or fear of the future, how can railroad employees, 
investors and the public generally be expected to 
have confidence in the railroads’ future? 

What of the unsolved problems that are daily 
costing the railroads hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and that will continue to do so until they 
are solved? Should the railroads now curtail long- 
range research looking to the resolution of these 
problems and the consequent major economies? The 
crying need, on the contrary, is for a broadened 
scope of such research. It must be evident to every- 
one who has contact with railroading that, to survive 
present and future economic and competitive pressure, 
the railroads must find new ways of saving millions 
of dollars in operating and maintenance costs—and 
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without delay. Such ways: assuredly can be found, 
but they will not be uncovered or developed by short- 
range, fear-inspired procedures that sacrifice the 
long-term interests of the industry to gain ephemeral 
ends, no matter how immediately attractive they may 
appear to be. 





AN INVESTMENT 
QUICKLY AMORTIZED 


About the only criticism that can be leveled at the 
highly interesting and informative recent meeting 
of the Association of American Railroads’ Mechani- 
cal Division is for the lack of interest shown by 
those in attendance in the steam portion of the 
Locomotive Construction Report. It is difficult to 
understand how the millions of dollars involved in 
the operation and maintenance of steam power can 
be continually ignored, and it is still harder to 
justify this indifference. Statistics prove conclusively 
that, even assuming the continuance of present re- 
placement ratios of Diesel-electric to steam locomo- 
tives and the continuance of Diesel purchases at last 
year’s rate, it would take over a dozen years before 
the last steam locomotive was retired. Furthermore, 
extensive improvement and modernization programs 
for existing steam power can be shown by actual 
example to have completely repaid their cost in 
maintenance savings alone in less than three years. 

Before the war, the average Diesel unit put into 
service replaced about two steam locomotives. For 
the year ended April 1, 1948, the replacement ratio 
dropped to 1.44. For the year ended April 1, 1949, 
it required -2,592 Diesel units to replace 2,669 steam 
locomotives, or a replacement ratio of 1.06. Logic 
points to a continued reduction in this ratio, probably 
to below unity, because (1) less advantage can be 


taken of the high availability inherent in Diesel 
power as the Diesel fleet grows and is assigned to 
less and less selective runs, and (2) later models 
of steam locomotives will be replaced as Dieseliza- 
tion progresses, and this more recently built steam 
power has greater hauling capacity as well as | 
greater potential availability, both of which factors 
will tend to require more Diesel units to replace a 
given number of steam locomotives. It seems quite 
likely, therefore, that the ratio between steam loco- 
motives retired and Diesel units put into service will 
continue to drop, and hence the theoretical time re- 
quired to replace all steam power by Diesel power 
will be appreciably more than the dozen years at 
present replacement ratios. 

As the steam locomotive will be an important 
factor in railroading for more than a decade at least, 
does it not make sense to take steps to improve its 
operation and to keep its maintenance to a minimum? 
Improvements to maintenance facilities or to steam 
locomotives, particularly the latter, need not take 
ten or twenty years to be amortized. The experience 
of the Chicago & North Western in modernizing a 
group of heavy 4-8-4’s showed that the cost of mod- 
ernization was repaid in maintenance savings alone 
in less than three years. Over and above this benefit, 
substantial savings in fuel and an increase in avail- 
ability were realized. 

From the foregoing it can be easily seen that im- 
provements to existing steam power can be amortized 
in far less time than the steam locomotive is going 
tc be with us. Even these assumptions are based on 
a great deal more pessimistic outlook for steam power 
than is likely to be justified in reality, as there are 
many assignments where steam power may never be 
replaced by Diesels. Nonetheless, even assuming the 
worst possible future for the steam locomotive, it 
is still clear that by devoting a little thought and a 
little money to improving the steam locomotive, the 
quality of operation can be improved and the cost 
reduced. 


4 





THE PRICE OF “SECURITY” 


Moscow was not the discoverer of our Achilles heel; but 
it has learned quickly how to exploit our vulnerability. It 
has walled off from the world the horrible example of its 
own peoples’ “security” and insulated its own people from 
knowledge of ours. Thus protected from too obvious absurd- 
ity, it daily inspires unwitting stooges in our land to call 
continually for more and more gifts from government. By 
adroit false statements, it has drawn us into a strange com- 
petition. A competition which leads us to try to offer, not 
what Russia offers its people, but what it pretends to our 
people that it offers its people. By every insidious device it 
seeks to build up the idea that government is something 
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more than the people it serves, that government can give 
material security and that government owes material security 
to each citizen. 

No great powers of penetrative imagination are needed to 
see the end that Moscow seeks. Such ideas, planted in the 
fertile soil of human weakness and watered by the political 
tears of office seekers, contributed free of charge and free 
of knowledge, grow very strong. They result in demands for 
government action and spending and taxation. With proper 
husbandry, such ideas can so overgrow the machinery of 
our production as to clog it to a halt. What could provide 
an easier or more oriental method for destroying an op- 
ponent by inches? 

—Francis Adams Truslow, president of the New York Curb 
Exchange 
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A quarter-mile length of 
welded rail being loaded 
on a string of 25 roller- 
equipped flat cars. The 
cars are standing on a 
2.2-per cent grade 





CONTINUOUS RAIL FOR CASCADE TUNNEL 


Pressure-welded quarter-mile lengths, later joined by 
closure welds, are being laid in America’s longest bore 


In this Oxweld machine 
the rail ends are welded 
together under a tem- 
perature of about 2,300 
deg. and a pressure of 
2,500 to 2,700 Ib. per 
sq. in. Each weld is com- 
pleted in about five 
minutes 
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T his month, at a cost of about $189,000, the Great 
Northern will wind up the biggest continuous-rail project 
yet undertaken in the Pacific Northwest—the installa- 
tion of four track miles of new 115-lb. pressure-welded 
rail in its 7.79-mi. Cascade tunnel, 98 mi. east of Seattle, 
Wash. Using a pressure-welding machine leased from 
the Oxweld Railroad Service Company, the road is 
fabricating standard 39-ft. rails into 1,326-ft. lengths at 
Scenic, Wash., near the west portal of the tunnel, trans- 
porting the long rails through the tunnel, three at a 
time. on roller-equipped flat cars, and. relaying them 
westward from the east portal at Berne, Wash. The 
closure joints between the long rails are being hand 


welded. 


“Assembly-Line” Setup 


The rail being replaced is 110-lb. material, rolled in 
1928, which was laid when the tunnel was constructed 
20 years ago. The relay work was undertaken to obtain 
smoother riding track in the tunnel, and to reduce 
maintenance costs. The road expects to install welded 
rail in the remainder of the tunnel next year. 

The welding equipment is located about 4% mi. west 
of the west portal of the tunnel. As in the usual Oxweld 
“assembly-line” setup, the welding plant includes, in 
order, a rail saw by means of which the ends of the 
39-ft. rails are squared up and smoothed; the pressure- 
welding machine; a station where excess metal is 
trimmed from the weld by an oxyacetylene torch; the 
normalizer, where the weld is reheated to relieve 
stresses produced in the metal by the welding opera- 
tion; the first two of a series of three grinding and 
polishing machines; a power winch which utilizes a 
rail clamp and steel cable to move the welded rail 
along the assembly line; and the final grinding station 
where the welds are polished. After polishing, each 


The entire surface of 
each welded rail, except 
the running surface of 
the ball and the under- 
side of the base, is 
flame cleaned to remove 
mill scate and then is 
given two coats of cor- 
rosion-resistant paint 








weld is tested by the Magnaflux process to detect pos- 
sible hidden flaws. The entire surface of the rail, ex- 
cept the running surface of the ball and the underside 
of the base, is then flame cleaned to loosen mill scale, 
brush cleaned, and given two coats of corrosion-resistant 
paint. 

The flat cars (25 of them) on which the long rails 
are transported are each equipped with sufficient in- 
dividual rollers to handle 12 rails abreast. So far, how- 
ever, only three rails have been moved at one time be- 
cause of the limitations imposed on the work by train 
movements in the single-track tunnel. For the first rails 
laid—at the east portal of the tunnel—the haul was 
about 8% mi. As the relaying progresses westward, the 
length of the haul, of course, diminishes. In unloading 
one of the quarter-mile lengths of rail, a clamp is first 
attached to the rail end and secured to the track by a 
steel cable and rail shackle. The string of flat cars is 
then slowly pulled from underneath the rail. 


How the Rails Are Laid 


In carrying out the relay work the old rail is discon- 
nected, using a power wrench, the inside spikes are 
withdrawn, the old rail is thrown out to the side by lin- 
ing bars, the new rail is lined into place, and the inside 
spikes are reset. The tie plates were renewed prior to 
the relay work, and it was found that, because of the 
remarkably good condition of the tie-plate seats, no tie 
adzing was necessary. All that was required was to 
clean away dirt, grease and other foreign material be- 
fore placing the new plates. 

When two consecutive long rails have been laid and it 
is necessary to close up for the passage of trains he- 
fore the joint can be hand welded, angle bars are tempo- 
rarily secured to the joint by special clamps. In making 
temporary closures of the new rail with the old, the old 
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After three long rails have 
been loaded on the cars, 
they are fastened at inter- 
vals by clamps to prevent 
lateral shifting during move- 
ment of the cars 


Loaded flat cars moving 
past the Great Northern’s 
station at Scenic en route 
to the tunnel a short dis- 
tance away. The electric 
locomotive pushing the cars 
is around the curve in the 
distance 


To unload a rail the flat 
cars are slowly pulled from 
underneath it after the rail 
end has been secured to the 
track by a steel cable, as 
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rail is cut with a power saw and the remaining length 
is turned end for end. By so doing both the joint of the 
old rail with the new and the next joint of the old 
rail can be secured by angle bars bolted at one end, 
and no rail drilling is necessary. In the entire four 
miles of relay territory there are only four insulated 
joints. At these locations the new rail will be cut by a 
power saw, drilled for bolts, and insulated joints ap- 
plied. The long rails are anchored by 48 grip-type 
anchors in each 39-ft. panel. For each rail these are 
applied two against each face of every other tie, thus 
providing anchorage in both directions. 

The time consumed by the work train in hauling and 
unloading three quarter-mile lengths of rail is about 
2 to 2% hr. About the same amount of time is required 
to hand weld a joint, normalize it and give it the Mag- 
naflux test. The time required for the gang (about 40 
men) to relay a quarter-mile length of rail and to take 
care of necessary tie spacing is about two hours. 

The continuous rail project is being carried out by 
Great Northern personnel under the general direction 
of H. J. Seyton, chief engineer. L. J. Gilmore, general 
roadmaster, has direct supervision over the work, as- 
sisted by Henri Ferryman, division roadmaster, and 
Adolph Holm, district roadmaster. The welding gang 
foreman is Harold Rich. The work was started on 
May 16. 


TEXAS TRUCKERS KNOW THE TRICKS 


There is no question about there being a great deal of 
overloading of trucks in Texas. Nearly 400 truck operators 
were convicted in the month of April on charges of over- 
loading. Inspectors of the license and weights division, 
which is the enforcement agency involved, say that the 
number of overloaded trucks stopped gives little idea of the 
number actually on the highways. 

With only -23 inspectors trying to enforce the law, it is 
only an occasional truck that is caught. The small number 
of inspectors hampers the enforcement in other ways. 

The Texas law prescribes a graduated penalty for first, 
second and third offenders. It was intended to be severe 
enough to make it unprofitable to be convicted more than 
once. It hasn’t worked out that way in most counties. 
Charges are filed in justice of the peace courts, which in 
most counties operate on a fee basis. If the complaint 
charges a second or third offense, the truck driver fights 
the case and, if convicted, appeals. He must be released 
on bond, and he just doesn’t return to that county. So the 
court fees are not paid. After that the justice refuses to 
take any but a first offense case, knowing the trucker will 
plead guilty to that and pay his fine and costs. 

The lack of inspectors also is blamed for the fact that a 
trucker who has paid his fine usually continues on his way 
with his overloaded truck. The law states that he can 
drive on to a place where there are facilities for storing the 
overload, if the cargo is perishable, as most of them 
.. rr 

All trucks operated in cities and on rural roads pay about 
30 per cent of the total highway user payments and, ac- 
cording to the chief engineer of the California division of 
highways, trucks are responsible for 55 per cent of the total 
cost of highway construction and maintenance. If that is 
true, then the taxpayers are stuck with a considerable 
part of construction and maintenance costs just to subsidize 
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Before a weld is accepted as satisfactory it is dusted with 
Magnaflux powder in the presence of a magnetic field produced 
in the rail by a large electromagnet. The pattern assumed by 
the powder reveals possible flaws in the weld or gives evidence 
of seams not ground out 


the trucking industry. The public is under no obligation 
to pay for facilities for the use of private commercial enter- 
prise. 

—From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 


Communication . . . 


U. S. Austrian Chamber of Commerce 
Wants Railroad Technical Publications 

New York 
To THE EpiTor: 

We have been told by the railroad department of the 
Technische Hochschule in Vienna (a university training rail- 
road engineers) that as the result of the war and the Ger- 
man occupation their railroad library is depleted and lacks 
material about modern American railroad methods and 
equipment. 

We are willing to act as a collecting center for railroad 
literature, periodicals, technical publications, labor rela- 
tions material and catalogs of railroad equipment. By sup- 
plying this material to the school in Vienna we hope to con- 
tribute to recovery in Europe and to do our share in com- 
municating American “know-how” to a country which has 
suffered by the war. Austria is badly in need of modern 
railroad management information and of information on 
American technical equipment. We intend to cover the cost 
of shipment of the collected material to Vienna. There is 
hope that this information material may lead to the pur- 
chase of American equipment by the Austrian railroads. 

Some of the readers of your publication may be willing 
to supply material. 


Pau. A. GoLpscHMIDT 

Office Manager, 

United States Austrian Chamber of Commerce. 
165 West 46th St., 

New York 19 
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Continue at High Rate 


Class 1 railroad expenditures for materials, supplies 
and fuel, plus equipment orders, totaled $163,240,000 
in April, 1949. All categories in the Railway Age 
breakdown of purchases showed declines from the pre- 
vious month, with the-single exception of rail, buying of 
which was up 14 per cent from March. However, for the 
first four months of the year, the picture was somewhat 
different, only the expenditures for fuel and the equip- 
ment orders being below the figures for the same 
period last year. Purchases of manufactured articles 
in the first third of 1949 were almost $25 million above 
the figure for similar products in the corresponding 
months of 1948. This is an increase of about 6 per 
cent. 

Inventories ef most items were still on the rise on 
April 1, with the exception of fuel. Scrap inventories 
had reached their high point for the year to date. The 
individual values of stores stocks of rail, crossties and 
miscellaneous material rose between 2 per cent and 9 
per cent in the month from March 1 to April 1. 


Purchases From Manufacturers 














1949 RAILWAY PURCHASES* 








Four Four 

Month Month 

Totals Totals 

April 1949 1948 

(000) (000) (000) 
Equipment** $ 126 $30,916 $ 308,971 
Rail 11,024 36,681 30,254 
Crossties 8,119 31,150 22,074 
Other Material 95,078 387,270 378,604 
Total from Manufacturers $114,347 $486,017 $ 739,903 
Fuel 48,893 229,083 270,852 
Grand total $163,240 $715,100 $1,010,755 


* Subject to revision 
**Amount placed on order 





Equipment orders in April had a total estimated 
value of only $126,000, which represents an order for 
30 freight cars. There were no orders for locomotives 
or passenger cars. 














APRIL* PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (Excl. Equip. & Fuel) 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (000) 


Year Ant. % Change 
1943 $67,218 +70 
1944 82,257 +39 
1945 84,137 +36 
1946 84,686 +35 
1947 110,847 + 3 
1948 111,691] +2 
1949 114,221 


APRIL* PURCHASES OF RAIL 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (000) 


Year Ant. % Change 
1943 $4,181 +164 
1944 6,175 + 79 
1945 5,621 + % 
1946 6,207 + 78 
1947 6,767 + 63 
1948 DasZ +9 
1949 11,024 


APRIL* PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (000) 


Year Ant. % Change 
1943 $6,625 23 
1944 6,745 +20 
1945 5,647 +44 
1946 7,720 +5 
1947 9.117 —!] 
1948 5,940. +37 
1949 8,119 


*Subject to revision 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. ‘48 $102,136 +12 
Feb, ‘48 99,805 +14 
Mar, ‘48 117,300 —3 
Jan. ‘49 114,528 — 
Feb. “49 108,941 +> 
Mar. ’49 117,411 — 3 
Apr. ‘49 114,22] 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. ‘48 $7,547 +46 
Feb. ‘48 8,353 +32 
Mar. ‘48 8,822 +25 
Jan. ‘49 7,359 +50 
Feb. ‘49 8,645 +28 
Mar. ‘49 9,653 +14 
Apr. ‘49 11,024 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. ‘48 $5,630 +44 
Feb. ‘48 4,636 +75 
Mar. ‘48 5,868 +38 
Jan. ‘49 L719 + 4 
Feb. ‘49 7,029 +16 
Mar. ‘49 8,203 — | 
Apr. ‘49 8,119 


Four Month Totals ‘49 
And Other Years (000) 


Amt. 
$250,453 
329,297 
321,609 
298,322 
397,955 
430,932 
455,101 


% Change 
+82 
+38 
+42 
+53 
+14 

+6 


Four Month Totals ‘49 
And Other Years (000) 


Four Month Totals ’49 
And Other Years (000) 


Amt. 


31,150 
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APRIL* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (000) 





Year Ant. % Change Month 

1943 $56,412 +69 Jan. ‘48 
1944 69,337 +37 Feb. ‘48 
1945 72,869 +30 * Mar. ‘48 
1946 70,759 +34 Jan. ‘49 
1947 94,963 Feb, ‘49 
1948 100,219 -—5 Mar. ‘49 
1949 95,078 Apr. ‘49 


APRIL* PURCHASES OF FUEL 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month 

1943 $48,369 + 1 Jan. ‘48 
1944 51,655 —5 Feb. ‘48 
1945 45,601 +7 Mar. ‘48 
1946 29,333 +67 Jan. ‘49 
1947 52,465 —7 Feb. ‘49 
1948 58.267 —I16 Mar. ‘49 
1949 48 893 Apr. ‘49 


APRIL* TOTAL PURCHASES (Excl. Equip.) 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (C00) 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 


April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 





Four Month Totals ‘49 
And Other Years (C00) 


Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
$88,959 +7 1943 $210,730 +84 
86,816 +10 1944 275,050 +4) 
102,610 —7 1945 275,514 +4] 

370 — 4 1946 255,283 +52 
93,267 + 2 1947 337,990 +15 
99,555 — 4 1948 78,604 + 2 
95,078 1949 387,270 


Four Month Totals ‘49 
And Other Years (000) 


Ant. % Change Year Ant. % Change 

$73,468 —33 1943 $179,091 +28 
70,185 —30 1944 205,314 +12 
68,932 —?79 1945 185,314 +24 
65,076 —25 1946 183,871 +5 
57,460 —|5 1947 226,257 + | 
57,654 —|5 1948 270,852 —15 
48,893 1949 229,083 


Four Month Totals ‘49 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Ant. % Change 
1943 $115,587 +4] Jan. ‘48 $175,604 —7 1943 $429,544 +) 
1944 133,912 +22 Feb, ‘48 169,990 — 4 1944 534,611 +28 
1945 129,738 +26 Mar, ‘48 186,232 —|2 1945 506,923 +3 
1946 114.019 +43 Jan. ‘49 179,604 —9 1946 482,193 +42 
1947 163,312 — Feb, ‘49 166,401 —2 1947 624,212 +10 
1948 169,958 — 4 Mar.. ‘49 175,065 —7 1948 701,784 — 3 
1949 163,114 Apr. ‘49 163,114 1949 684,184 





APRIL* INVENTORIES OF RAIL 


April ‘49 Compared to April ‘49 Compared to 

Other Apri!s (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Yeart Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1943 $20,753 +106 Jan. 1, ‘48 $32,924 +3) 
1944 26,923 +59 Feb. I, “48 36,120 +18 
1945 27,142 +57 Mar. 1, ‘48 37,341 +14 
1946 24 064 + 77 = Jan. 1, ‘49 33,243 +28 
1947 29,715 + 43 Feb. 1, ‘49 36,408 +17 
1948 36,572 + 17 Mar. 1, ‘49 39,054 +9 
1949 42,68] Apr..1, ‘49 42,681 


APRIL* INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


April ‘49 Compared to April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (C00) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Yeart Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 


1943 $371,332 +74 Jan. 1, 48 $560,703 +16 
1944 400,722 +62 Feb. 1, 48 570,201 +14 
1945 441,106 +47 Mar. 1, ‘48 577,078 +12 
1946 451.262 «= +44.—«sJan. 1, 49~— «61.864 i + 
1947 519985 +25 Feb. 1, ‘49 626423 +3 
1948 587390 +10 Mar.1, 49 636,700 +2 
1949 647641 Apr. 1, ‘49 647,641 


APRIL* INVENTORIES OF FUEL 


April ‘49 Compared to April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Yeart Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 


1943 $50330 +63 Jan. 1, 48 $66,388 +24 
48 66127 +23 
"48 «65071 «3 +26 


1948 64,153 +28 Mar. 

1949 82,014 Apr. 

*Subject to revision 

fAll total inventory figures taken from 1.C.C. statement M-125 
for the month preceding the one indicated. 

tApril 1. 
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APRIL* INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 


April ‘49 Compared to April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Apriis (C00) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Yeart Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1943 $62,280 +64 Jan. 1, ‘48 $92,300 +10 
1944 81,525 +25 Feb. 1, ‘48 93,492 +9 
1945 78,236 +30 Mar. 1, ‘48 98,843 
1946 80,724 +26 Jan. Y ‘49 94,256 
] 


bet 
Wwooc§u 


1947 97,549 +5 Feb. i, “9 94,164 
1948- 96,782 +5 Mor. 1, “49 98,833 
1949 101,987 Apr. 1, ‘49 101,987 


APRIL* INVENTORIES OF SCRAP 


April ‘49 Compared to April ‘49 Compared to 
Other Aprils (G00) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Yeart Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1943 $10,517 +79 Jan. 1, ‘48 $13,225 +43 
‘48 13,336 +42 
+1§ 


1944 10,334 +83 Feb. 
‘48 16,409 


1945 15,345 +23 Mar. 


1, 

I, 
1946 11,369 +66 Jan. 1, ‘49 18,849 
1947 11,222 +68 Feb. 1, 18,735 5 at. 
1948 15,783 +20 Mar. 1, ‘49 18,532 -'2 
1949 18,872 Apr. 1, ‘49 18,872 


APRIL* TOTAL INVENTORIEST 


April ‘49 Compared to April ‘49 Compared to 

Other Aprils (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Yeart Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1943 $515,212 +73 Jan. 1, 48 $765,540 +17 
1944 569,442 +57 ‘Feb. 1, ‘48 779,876 +15 
1945 614,142 +45 Mar. 1, ‘48 794,742 +12 
1946 616,412 +45° Jan. 1, 49 855,112 + 4 
1947 = 709,738 +26 Feb. 1, ‘49 867,561 + 3 
1948 800,680 +12 Mar. 1, ‘49 881,766 +1 
1949 803,195 Apr. 1, “49 = 893,195 
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A: the opening session of the 23rd annual meeting of 

the Mechanical Division of the Association of American 
Railroads, held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, June 
27 to 29, inclusive, addresses were presented by Gustav 
Metzman,* president of the New York Central, and 
J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, Operations and Mainte- 
nance Department, A.A.R., both of whom stressed the 
drastic character of changes in mechanical department 
operations which will be necessitated by the 40-hour 
week ruling, effective September 1. This subject was 
also discussed, and specific suggestions were advanced, 
by J. E. Goodwin,* vice-president and executive as- 
sistant to the president of the Chicago & North Western, 
on the morning of the second day. 

The total registration of railroad men was 259 and 
an equal number of associate members and guests of 
the division was on hand to hear President Metzman’s 
opening address. 

No exhibit of railway equipment and supplies was 
held in conjunction with the annual meeting of either 
the Mechanical Division or the Purchases and Stores 
Division, which met at the same time at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. The general committees of the two 
divisions were tendered an honorary luncheon at noon, 


* The addresses by Messrs, Metzman and Goodwin were abstracted in the 
July 2 Railway Age, pages 22 and 26 respectively. 








A. A.R. Mechanical Division 
Faces Challenge of 40-Hour Week 


Principal speakers at the annual meeting in Chicago 



























touch on this subject—16 committee reports presented 


June 27, by C. W. F. Coffin, president of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

All sessions of the annual meeting were presided 
over by A. K. Galloway, general superintendent of mo- 
tive power and equipment of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
chairman of the division. Other division officers are 
vice-chairman, B. M. Brown, general superintendent of 
motive power, Southern Pacific; V. R. Hawthorne, ex- 
executive vice-chairman; A. C. Browning, secretary: 
and J. R. Jackson, mechanical engineer of the Mechani- 
cal Division. 


New General Committee Members 


Members of the Mechanical Division General Com- 
mittee whose terms of office expired in June, 1949, in- 
clude: F. K. Mitchell, manager of equipment, New 
York Central; A. G. Kann, general superintendent of 
equipment, Illinois Central; H. B. Bowen, chief of 
motive power and rolling stock, Canadian Pacific; J. 
Gogerty, general superintendent of motive power and 
machinery, Union Pacific; and G. W. Bohannon, chief 
mechanical officer, Chicago & North Western. Messrs. 
Mitchell, Kann and Bohannon were re-elected to the 
general committee with terms expiring in June, 1951. 
New members, elected to the general committee for the 
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same term, include E. R. Battley, chief of motive power 
and car equipment, Canadian National, and D. S. 
Neuhart, general superintendent of motive power and 
machinery, Union Pacific, in place of J. Gogerty, re- 
tired. J. D. Loftis, chief of motive power and equip- 
ment, Atlantic Coast Line, was elected, with term ex- 
piring in June, 1950, in place of C. B. Hitch, retired 
chief mechanical officer, Chesapeake & Ohio. 





AYDELOTT TALKS ABOUT 
CAR SUPPLY AND CLAIMS 


In a little less than three and one-half years the rail- 
roads have added 250,000 new cars to their ownership. 
In the same period they have retired 240,000 cars in- 
cluding those destroyed in wrecks or by fire. For many 
months the number of cars receiving repairs with a 
considerable proportion being upgraded has approxi- 
mated 30,000 cars a month, so that since V-J Day about 
50 per cent of the total ownership of railroad cars has 


been replaced either with new cars or with those which ° 


have been rebuilt. This is quite a remarkable per- 
formance in view of the difficulties in securing steel; 
also because the percentage of home cars on home lines 
dropped so low during 1946 and 1947 and did not im- 
prove materially until about the middle of 1948. The 
percentage of box cars on line during most of 1946 and 
1947 was frequently as low as 17. 

The physical condition of the freight car fleet at any 
time is seemingly dependent upon how well the Car 
Service Rules are observed by railroads and shippers. 
When the demand for cars became easier last year and 
it became possible tv secure more loading of cars with 
proper regard to the location of the owner, the per- 
centage of home cars on home lines began to improve 
and as of May 15 the percentage of box cars on home 





lines was 44.4 and of all cars 57 per cent. There was re- 
ported as of June 1, 108,532 freight cars awaiting re- 
pairs of which 43,302 were box cars. This is an increase 
of 23,000 cars over the number on hand in bad order on 
June 1, 1948. There has been a consistent increase each 
month in the number of cars on hand awaiting repairs 
largely as a result of this better observance of Car 
Service Rules and lighter loading requirements. 

Pending a determination of what the traffic volume 
might require in the way of equipment when economic 
conditions are finally considered to be in adjustment, 
cars awaiting repairs will furnish quite a reservoir of 
equipment upon which to draw should an increased 
traffic volume require it. To a considerable extent these 
bad order cars are of modern design and when rebuilt 
will amply protect the same character of commodity 
loading as does the new car. With the railroads having 
a known capacity for turning out 30,000 heavy repair 
cars each month, it can be seen that the rate of de- 
livery of newly conditioned freight cars, as compared 
to that of new equipment, will be practically three 
times as great. This, with other factors, accounts for 
the rapid decline, and almost disappearance, of orders 
for new cars during the last several months. From the 
cars among the 108,000 which will be torn down in- 
stead of repaired a lot of usable material will be re- 
claimed and a considerable tonnage of scrap will be 
made available to the steel companies. These figures are 
most enlightening in view of the criticism of the failure 
of the railroads to order more new cars, bringing out 
the suggestion that the government should purchase a 
huge supply in order that there might be no ill effects 
to the economy or security of the nation should a na- 
tional emergency occur. 


Poor Cars Responsible for Claims 


I urge each of you to review the statistics showing 
freight claim payments made by the railroads during 
the year 1948 in the total amount of $135,000,000. The 
loading of commodities in cars which evidently were in 
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unfit condition to carry the load without damage in- 
fluenced claim payments to the extent of more than 
$3,000,000. However, more than $35,000,000 was 
charged to unlocated damage and there is a growing 
suspicion that some considerable portion of this damage 
was due to the run-down condition of much of the 
equipment used or from poor riding qualities of many of 
our box and refrigerator cars which qualities may be 
more or less inherent in the construction of the car itself. 

That the number of freight claims filed in 1948 de- 
clined nearly one million from the number filed in the 
previous year seems conclusive evidence that the retire- 
ment of so many thousands of old and worn out freight 
cars contributed greatly to reduction in loss and damage 
expense, the traffic volume in 1948 being only slightly 
less than that of 1947. The 1947 volume exceeded that 
of any wartime year. 

The railroads hope to improve the riding qualities of 
cars by developing better trucks and by giving closer 
attention to wheels and the manner in which wheels are 
mounted. 

Whether the improvement in the trucks and 
wheels will be sufficient to provide a smoother move- 
ment for the loaded car whether it contains 25 tons or 
50 tons remains to be seen. We have this variation in the 
load both with box and with refrigerator cars and the 
claims paid for unlocated damage are extremely heavy 
with commodities handled in both types of cars. 


“Special-Design”’ Cars 


Another problem confronting the railroads, and the 
mechanical departments in particular, is the desire of 
some shippers to have a car of special design provided 
for their particular commodity which, if done, will, in 
considerable measure, destroy the value of a car for 
return loading, such as we have had with ordinary box 
cars. 

It is quite likely, as industry seeks to lower the 
handling cost of its product both at the point of origin 
and at destination, that we shall have more of these re- 
quests and they shall, of course, receive the careful 
consideration and analysis of the railroad industry. 

The railroads are well on their way toward the com- 
plete modernization of their freight car fleet as to the 
application of AB brakes, larger couplers and stronger 
floors. In view of the growing use of lift trucks and 
pallets by shippers it is most important that box cars, 
in particular, be provided with floors which will with- 
stand the weight of these machines. 

In the past year the railroads have moved con- 
sistently forward with respect to the quality of their 
locomotives, freight cars and passenger cars. In no 
previous period of the same duration have greater 
strides been made in this respect than have occurred 
since the close of World War II and it was accomplished 
in spite of critical material shortages and of extraordi- 
nary maintenance which has accumulated on many 
thousands of the freight cars during the time they were 
away from the owners’ rails. We are in an era of in- 
tensive competition and it will behoove the railroad in- 
dustry to keep its rolling stock in first class condition 
so that there shall be a progressive improvement in the 
character of service rendered by the railroads and that 
waste such as loss and damage to freight be reduced to 
the lowest possible figure. 
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CHAIRMAN DISCUSSES 
DIVISION'S WORK 


The mechanical departments of the Class I railroads 
were responsible for the expenditure of $1,558,010,454 
in 1947 for maintenance of equipment and other ex- 
penses. The total operating revenue during 1947 was 
$8,684,918,252. This meant that the mechanical depart- 
ments spent approximately 18 cents of each dollar 
earned. 

Since the war, the railroads have acquired large 
amounts of new power, mostly Diesel-electric, and many 
thousands of new and improved freight and passenger 
cars. Much of this new equipment was built in shops 
owned and operated by the railroads. In addition, many 
thousands of freight cars have been rebuilt or given 
general heavy repairs, and the same is true of pas- 
senger-equipment cars. 

Shops, facilities and tools have also been provided to 
replace the obsolete and worn-out equipment. During 
1948 the railroads spent more money for improvements 
than ever before—$920 million on new locomotives and 
new freight and passenger cars; and in addition, $330 
million for heavier rail, better signals, elimination of 
grades and curves, and other improvements in the fixed 
plant. 

As a result of these extensive improvement programs 
since the war, American railroads have been able to 
carry more tons of freight at higher average speed than 
ever before, to improve service and reduce operating 
costs. The average load of freight per train in 1948 
was 1,176 tons; an increase of 30 tons above the prev- 
ious high record established in 1947. Jt was also an in- 
crease of 37 tons above 1944, the peak war year. In 
1929 the average was only 804 tons. 

Tons of freight moved one mile for each hour of 
freight train operation averaged 18,779 in 1948, com- 
pared with the previous high of 18,126 ton-miles in 
1947 and 10,580 in 1929. The performance in 1948 was 
greater by 6.6 per cent than the wartime record of 
17,623 ton-miles per hour attained in 1944. 

These records were possible because of improved op- 
erating methods, larger and more efficient locomotives, 
better freight cars, improved signaling and other de- 
vices. 


Research To Be Continued 


Mechanical officers recognize that safe and eco- 
nomical operation of the railroads can only be main- 
tained and improved by additional improvements in 
methods of doing work, in design and construction of 
equipment and facilities. This is especially true as our 
labor and material expenses have increased since Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, and with the 40-hour week that will be- 
come effective September 1, we will have difficulty in 
keeping our maintenance-of-equipment expenses in the 
proper ratio. 

To continue research on these improvement programs, 
a budget of $439,745 was approved for the Mechanical 
Division for the year 1949 at the A.A.R. annual mem- 
ber road meeting held in New York, November 19, 1948. 

In addition, the A.A.R. is constructing a research 
center at the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
which will house the research offices and staffs and be 
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the nucleus around which will be built even greater re- 
search activities than those carried on heretofore. 

The railroads have embarked on a large research 
program, both individually and collectively, through the 
A.A.R,. 

Among Mechanical Division outstanding research 
projects are improved freight car trucks and de- 
vices to provide easier riding freight cars, improved 
lubrication of cars and locomotives, improved wheels 
and other parts of cars and locomotives, and in fact 
improvements to all appurtenances and devices used in 
locomotive and car construction. 

The manufacturers of railway equipment are coop- 
erating wholeheartedly in the research program being 
carried on and are conducting extensive research to 
improve the product which they offer and sell. 


Committee Activities 


The Committee on Lubrication of cars and locomo- 
tives will submit a proposed A.A.R. Manual of Lubrica- 
tion and Lubricating Practices for Railway Fquipment 
Cars, incorporating the various instructions and stand- 
ards pertaining to this subject. It is the intent to issue 
this Manual in separate pamphlet form, when approved. 

Following the adoption of revised Specifications for 
Journal Box Lids effective March 1, 1948, twenty de- 
signs submitted by six manufacturers have been formal- 
ly tested and approved and certificates of approval 
issued. 

As the result of the completion of satisfactory labora- 
tory tests and the excellent performance of six cars in 
general service equipped with experimental Type F in- 
terlocking couplers for freight equipment, the Commit- 
tee on Couplers and Draft Gears has authorized addi- 
tional applications up to 250 car sets to cars in inter- 
change service in order to obtain further service ex- 
perience. 

Following the completion of exhaustive service tests 
of D-22 control valves for HSC brake equipment, the 
Committee. on Brakes and Brake Equipment is recom- 
mending that the mandatory cleaning period be ad- 
vanced from 15 to 24 months. 

A revision of the Air Brake Maintenance Rules, to 
bring them up-to-date in accordance with present day 








The time has come for us to take stock of the social and 
economic conditions confronting us, for we are on the verge 
of a fatal decision. Either we accept the responsibility of 
solving our own problems and providing our own security 
or else depend upon the men employed in government to 
assume that responsibility for us. If we choose the former 
course, we shall preserve our freedom; if we choose the 
latter, we shall sacrifice it. The decision cannot be delayed 
for long, for socialism under various appealing disguises is 
steadily fastening itself upon our national economy. If we 
become too deeply involved, there is no turning back, no 
re-tracing of steps. We must make our choice between eco- 
nomic freedom and dictatorial serfdom; between capitalism 
and socialism; between free enterprise and socialistic plan- 
ning. We cannot have both socialism and freedom at the 
same time. Eventually, either one or the other must perish. 


—W. G. Vollmer, president, Texas & Pacific 
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developments and operation, and including provisions 
applicable to locomotives other than steam, is being re- 
viewed with representatives of the Bureau of Safety of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

After several years road service and laboratory tests 
in cooperation with the Brake Beam Manufacturers Me- 
chanical Committee, the Committee on Car Construc- 
tion is recommending revision of the Standard Brake 
Beam Specifications and Tests to require approval tests 
and certification of brake beams. The recommendation 
provides that A.A.R. Standard No. 15 and A.A.R. No. 3 
beams are to be superseded by a new No. 18 beam, with 
requirements that beams of not less capacity than the 
No. 18 be made mandatory for new and rebuilt cars 
and for new beams applied to existing cars after a fu- 
ture date to be established. 

The Committee on Wheels has prepared a new sec 
tion for the Wheel and Axle Manual, containing in- 
structions for maintenance, repairs and renewal of jour- 
nal roller bearing assemblies, journal boxes, wheels and 
axles, and periodic magnetic testing of axles equipped 
with roller bearings. 

A special joint subcommittee consisting of representa- 
tives of the Wheel, Car Construction, Locomotive Con- 
struction, Brake and Specifications Committees, the 
Diesel locomotive builders, car builders, air brake manu- 
facturers, wrought steel wheel industry, truck manufac- 
turers and manufacturers of foundation brake rigging, 
has been organized to consider the matter of thermal 
checking of wrought steel wheels in passenger service 
and failure of wrought steel wheels in Diesel locomo- 
tive service. 


Shippers Forming Commodity Groups 


There is an increasing tendency among shippers to 
establish groups or committees representing particular 
commodities, to work with the Committees on Loading 
Rules in determining the most satisfactory and safest 
methods of loading and then standardizing such loading 
methods. At present, six such groups of shippers are ac- 
tive in studies of this kind. 

The matter of standardization of parts of Diesel loco- 
motives is being continued by the Committee on Loco- 
motive Construction and a recommendation is advanced 
this year for adoption as recommended practice of a 
considerable number of details of the component parts 
for interchangeable trucks for Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives. 

Laboratory studies of roller bearing lubricants, also 
studies of journal box lubricating materials (oil, waste, 
etc.) are being progressed at the Indianapolis Lubrica- 
tion Laboratory under direction of the Mechanical Re- 
search Office. 

The road test program of trucks for high speed 
freight service and freight truck spring snubbing de- 
vices is scheduled to continue during 1949 under the 
same general pattern as followed during the 1948 road 
tests in order that the results obtained may be com- 
parable. 

The ABLC brake equipment, in tests, developed cer- 
tain modifications which it is felt will improve the serv- 
ice performance. These changes are being worked out 
in cooperation with the manufacturers and, after further 
tests, appropriate recommendations will be made. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Of the Mechanical Division 





Locomotive Construction 


Several subjects on which reports are 
made by the Committee on Locomotive 
Construction apply to more than one 
kind of motive power. These are, there- 
fore, presented in a “General” section 
separate from the three sections devoted 
to steam, Diesel and gas-turbine locomo- 
tives. The report on each subject is the 
work of a subcommittee. 


General 


Marking Diese! Wheels.—Because the 
number of wrought-steel wheels on Die- 
sel locomotives reported failing through 
cracks originating in the identification 
stamping on the back of the rim has 
been increasing, a revision in marking 
requirements of these wheels was author- 
ized by the General Committee and 
presented to the members in a circular 
letter dated March 7, 1949. 

Driver and Trailer Tires—To clarify 
the information as to the contour of 
driving and trailer tires in the Manual, 
the drawing showing “Section of Tire” 
(Manual, page F-7 and Locomotive Tire 
Manual, page 27) is to be changed to 
drop the location of the taping line and 
to show optional lip and groove on the 
inside diameter of the tire. 

Roller-Bearing Performance.—To _ pro- 
cure up-to-date performance data of roll- 
er bearings on steam-locomotive driving 
axles as compared with friction bear- 
ings, a questionnaire was submitted to a 





H. H. Lanning 
Chairman 


selected group of railroads having roller- 
bearing locomotives which were former- 
ly equipped with friction bearings. Ques- 
tions covered the effect on mileage be- 
tween shoppings for machinery repairs, 
the mileage life of main driving axles 
equipped with roller bearings, and the 
practice of the roads with respect to the 
use of stress-relief grooves. Data on ten- 
der-axle performance was also developed. 
The performance comparisons in the 
table are from railroads having in serv- 





MILEAGE COMPARISONS OF LOCOMOTIVES WITH ROLLER BEARINGS AND 
FRICTION BEARINGS 


No. of locos. 
in class with 
roller bear- 


Mileage between 
machinery shop- 
pings, roller 
bearing locos., 
per cent of fric- 


Roller bear- 
ings on all 


Loco. ings on driv- driving axles _ tion- bearing locos. 
Road type Service ing axles or main only of same class 
A 4-6-2 Passenger 24 All 150 
A 4-6-2 Passenger 5 All 177 
B 4-6-2 Passenger 4 All 140 
B 4-6-4 Passenger 5 All 180 
B 2-8-2 Freight 42 Main only 170 
B 2-8-2 Freight 29 Main only 150 
D 2-8-2 Freight 34 All 157 
B 2-8-4 Freight 12 Main only 117 
A 4-8-2 Passenger 2 All 177 
B 4-8-2 Freight 28 Main only 129 
D 4-8-2 Passenger 18 All 145 
Cc 4-8-4 Frt.-Pass. 23 All 140 
D 4-8-4 Freight 65 All 120 
A 2-10-2 Freight 10 All 168 
B 2-10-2 Freight 73 Main only 207 
D 2-10-2 Freight 1 All 167 
B 2-10-4 Freight 5 Main and No. 4 139 
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ice locomotives of the same _ classes 
with both friction and roller bearings. 

Three styles of stress-relief grooves 
were illustrated in the report and mile- 
age limits reported for main axles with 
grooves varied from 200,000 to 700,000. 
Some roads have established no mileage 
limits, but depend upon pressing axles 
part way out of the wheels at shoppings 
and testing with magnetic particles. 

In the 1947 report of this committee 
a performance average of 864,147 miles 
per locomotive failure chargeable to 
tender-axle roller bearings was recorded. 
Reports from seven roads vary from l,- 
538,000 miles per hot bearing on 396 
tenders equipped with roller bearings to 
26,000,000 miles per hot bearing with 91 
tenders equipped. One road reported no 
hot bearings on six classes numbering 
102 tenders equipped and one hot bear- 
ing on each of two classes with a total 
of 13 tenders equipped. 

Diesel Truck Pedestal Openings.—Since 
1940 the committee has been engaged in 
the development of standards for locomo- 
tive pedestal openings for roller-bearing 
boxes. The subject embraced all types of 
motive power and tenders. A mass of in- 
formation on steam motive power was 
collected, but is not now considered to 
be of sufficient interest to warrant pub- 
lication. 

The committee prepared two sheets 
on which are shown comparisons of 


-pedestal-opening dimensions of various 


types of Diesel locomotives with the 
standards proposed by the committee. Six 
standards are proposed. Three are based 
on the 5-in. by 9-in., the 5%4-in. by 10- 
in., and the 6-in. by ll-in. A.A.R. stan- 
dard journal boxes, respectively. They 
differ from these principally in a consid- 
erable increase in the total height of 
the pedestal openings, and _ smaller 
changes in the width of opening and 
width and height of pedestal liner faces. 
These conform to Whitcomb locomotive 
boxes, except that the pedestal faces are 
wider. 

The 1947 recommended-practice pedes- 
tal has a 11%%-in. opening and is stan- 
dard on a number of switching and road 
switching locomotives of all of the build- 
ers except Alco. The trucks on one Bald- 
win 1,500-hp. road switcher and one 
2,000-hp. transfer locomotive can be 
made to conform by increasing the width 
of the pedestal liner faces. 

The two remaining proposals, desig- 
nated A, and B, have 15%6 in. pedes- 
tal openings. Proposal A is standard on 
Baldwin 1,000-hp. road switchers and 
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1,500-hp. freight locomotives. Trucks of 
Alco 1,000-hp. road switchers require in- 
creased width of pedestal faces, shorter 
pedestal liners and shorter axles to con- 
form. All Electro-Motive Division 1,500- 
hp. models require a revised box or a 
shorter axle to conform. 

Trucks of Alco 1,500-hp. road switch 
and freight locomotives can be made to 
conform to Proposal B by reducing the 
width of the frame jaw and increasing 
the length of the pedestal liners, and the 
Alco and Baldwin 2,000-hp. passenger 
units require only shortening the pedes- 
tal liners. Replacement of vulcanized- 
rubber sandwich liners on the pedestal 
faces of Fairbanks-Morse 2,000-hp. pas- 
senger locomotive with thinner steel lin- 
ers brings them into line. The Electro- 
Motive Division 2,000-hp. passenger lo- 
comotive requires an increase in the axle 
length as well as wider pedestal liners. 

The changes which would have the 
greatest effect on existing replacement 
stocks are the axle length and box di- 
mensions of the Electro-Motive Division 
roads units. 

The committee asks member roads to 
review the report and make comments, 
criticisms, or suggestions. 


Steam Locomotives 


Additional Material Specifications—To 
complete the work on sptcification ref- 
erences for material on design drawings, 
the committee points out that there are 
no suitable A.A.R. specifications to cover 
material for injector screw coupling 
sleeves and nuts, lubricator fittings, cop- 
per tubing, and copper flue ferrules. The 
Committee on Specifications for Mate- 
rials has questioned the necessity for 
such specifications. After again consider- 
ing the subject, the Committee on Loco- 
motive Construction is unanimously of 
the opinion that the four additional 
material specifications are desirable and 
again refers the matter to the Committee 
on Specifications for Materials. 

Lubricator Oil-Line Fittings—After a 
canvas of 32 selected member roads as 
to the desirability of standardizing me- 
chanical lubricator oil-line fittings, it is 
the opinion of the committee that, “In 
view of the reduced inventory of steam 
locomotives and the declining market for 
new lubricators, any standardization of 
oil-line fittings would, in general, if 
adopted, result in increased expense to 
both the railroads and the lubricator 
manufacturers which, in most instances, 
could not be offset by any savings which 
might result. 

Hand-Rail Columns.—In 1925 nine de- 
signs of hand-rail columns which pro- 
vided for ready removal of the hand 
rail were submitted as _ information. 
These designs have been reviewed and a 
drawing showing nine styles accompan- 
ies the report. Four are of those sub- 
mitted in 1925; three are later designs. 
Two provide for supporting an indepen- 
dent conduit for electric wiring. Eight 
of the designs are recommended for 
adoption as Recommended Practice and 
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the other as an acceptable alternate de- 
sign. 

Fusion-Welded Boilers—There is no 
change in the number of complete boil- 
ers built by the fusion-welding process 
since the last report of the committee. 
The first fusion-welded boiler was built 
for the Delaware & Hudson in 1937 and 
since that time 25 complete boilers have 
been built and six more are on order. 
The New York Central has had 24 
welded shells built for 4-8-4 type locomo- 
tives and has 20 on order for 4-6-4 type 
locomotives. 

To clarify misunderstanding as to how 
repairs are to be made to boilers of 
welded construction, the report sets 
forth a specification as to welding, stress- 
relieving, removing and rewelding pin 
holes, cracks or other defects, and test- 
ing. 

Seal-Welding of Staybolts—Of the 91 
member roads owning 32,795 steam loco- 
motives replying to a questionnaire, 23, 
or 25 per cent, equip locomotives with 
seal-welded staybolts. This practice is 
standard on seven of the 23 roads and 
undergoing tests on the other 16. Several 
methods are described. 

The seven roads on which the practice 
is standard indicate an increase in the 
life of firebox sheets ranging from 50 
per cent to 100 per cent. 

Counterbalancing—No new steam lo- 
comotives have been built or existing lo- 
comotives rebuilt with lightweight re- 
ciprocating parts since the last report of 
the committee. The committee is of the 
unanimous opinion that no further coun- 
terbalance tests of steam locomotives are 
necessary and recommends that the sub- 
ject be closed. 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


Diesel Truck Parts——Details of the com- 
ponent parts for the interchangeable 
truck for 600-hp. and 1,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives adopted as 
Recommended Practice in 1947 are pres- 
ented by the committee in a supplement 
of 20 drawings. The committee proposes 
these for adoption by letter ballot as 
Recommended Practice. 

Brake Shoes for Diesel Road Locomo- 
tives—Two styles of compromise-radius 
brake shoes for Diesel-electric road lo- 
comotives with 36-in. to 42-in. wheels 
were presented in the 1948 report for the 
purpose of simplifying stocks. These 
were 18-in. and 20-in. back radius and 
both had the same face radius. The 20- 
in. back radius is preferred and should 
result in less scrap when worn out. It is 
proposed that this shoe, a drawing of 
which is included in the report, be 
adopted by letter ballot as Recommended 
Practice. 

Type Designation of Locomotives Other 
than Steam.—Pages F-103 and 104 of 
the Manual of Standard and Recom- 
mended Practices show a standard prac- 
tice for designating axle arrangements 
for electric locomotives and internal-com- 
bustion locomotives having electric trans- 
mission adopted in 1932. In the 1948 re- 
port to the members the committee un- 








dertook to clarify the practice so that it 
can be more uniformly applied and, if 
possible, include some identification of 
the service in which the locomotive is 
used, 

It is the opinion of the Locomotive 
Construction Committee that any at- 
tempt to include description beyond a 
statement of the axle arrangement would 
be unduly complicated. Consequently, it 
is proposed at this time to revise only 
the present standard practice to bring it 
more up to date and to clarify the ap- 
plication by means of diagrams. No ex- 
tensive revision is necessary except that 
a somewhat altered interpretation of the 
description of multiple-unit locomotives 
is introduced in that the wheel arrange- 
ments of units permanently connected 
by drawbars are set up as complete lo- 
comotives, similar to the practice in 
steam locomotives. For example, an arti- 
culated locomotive is set up in the 
Whyte system as a 4-6-6-4 and, similarly, 
with two units each with two four-wheel 
swivel trucks is set up as (B-B) + 
(B-B). Where the units are the same but 
not readily separated, the classification 
would be 2 (B-B), as illustrated in the 
diagrams. 

It is recommended that the proposed 
revisions of the standard nomenclature 
for designating wheel arrangements for 
locomotives with electric transmission be 
submitted for adoption by letter ballot. 

Diesel Fire Protection—The Fire Pro- 
tection and Insurance Section has now 
made a survey of 54 railroads, repre- 
senting the majority of owners of Diesel 
locomotives, to determine present prac- 
tices as to fire protective equipment. At 
this time, the returns have not been 
fully analyzed. However, a preliminary 
check discloses that there is still a rather 
wide difference of opinion as to the 
amount of protection required. The 
choice of quenching media has appar- 
ently narrowed to carbon dioxide and dry 
powder although some of the railroads 
reporting still use carbon tetrachloride. 

There has been some employment of 
foam for fire protection. One railroad re- 
ports using a two and one-half gallon 
portable foam extinguisher in the engine 
room. This same road has installed a 
fixed foam system in passenger locomo- 
tives, consisting of a ‘75-gallon water 
tank and 100-ft. of hose. Normally air 
is used as a propulsion means, with a 
supply of nitrogen as an auxiliary. An- 
other railroad is now installing foam 
equipment consisting of 125-gallon water 
tank, with a 25-lb. carbon-dioxide tank 
to propel the water, a 10-gallon pro- 
portioning tank containing the air foam 
liquid, with permanently installed pip- 
ing to fire-equipment boxes under the lo- 
comotive, where 100 ft. of hose and foam- 
making nozzle are located on each side 
of the locomotive. Approximately 2,000 
gallons of foam will be produced. This 
equipment is designed for use outside the 
locomotive only, as its use inside with 
the high voltage involved is obviously 
dangerous. 

A new quenching medium, chloro- 
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bromo-ethane, is now being studied. Its 
use is still in the experimental stages but 
reports indicate that it appears to be 
very effective. This development will be 
followed and further report made. 

Attention is again directed to the 
danger of using carbon tetrachloride in 
engine rooms or other confined spaces 
and the Fire Protection Section is about 
ready to recommend the elimination of 
this type because of this feature. It is 
also stated that carbon tetrachloride is 
not too effective, and the extinguishing 
equipment is expensive to maintain. 

The results of the survey summarized 
above will be published by the Fire Pro- 
tection and Insurance Section and it is 
expected that revision of the original rec- 
omr -ndation will be furnished to the 
committee for submission to the member- 
ship of the Mechanical Division. 

Protection for fuel tanks has been 
briefly mentioned in previous reports. 
One of the builders is prepared to pro- 
vide this protection by surrounding the 
fuel tank with the water tanks. The 
water and fuel tanks are separate and 
distinct tanks so that leakage between 
the two fluids will not be possible. This 
arrangement is, of course, practicable 
only on new locomotives, or when com- 
plete replacements of fuel and water 
tanks are needed. For existing tanks a 
protecting shield has been recommended. 
An arrangement applied by one railroad, 
which reports that it effectively prevented 
puncture of fuel tanks, consists of a 
guard of netting of 4-in. wire and 1-in. 
mesh spaced away from the tank by 
pressed-steel members. 

The subject of cleanliness and house- 
keeping cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, the report said. Floors, tank tops, 
trucks and other equipment kept clean 
of oil and dirt promote both fire preven- 
tion and safety. There appears to be no 
easy way to successful fire prevention. 
Frequent checking and inspection of fire- 
preventive appliances is an absolute ne- 
cessity to insure that the equipment will 
function when the need arises. Careless 
or slipshod inspection and maintenance 
of these appliances can easily and gen- 
erally does lead to serious consequences. 
There can be no compromise in this mat- 
ter. 

Instruction in the use of fire fighting 
appliances is of extreme importance and 
should not be neglected. Any instruction- 
al set-up for the operation and mainte- 
nance of Diesel locomotives should in- 
clude the items of use and maintenance 
of fire fighting appliances. 


Gas-Turbine Locomotives 


Coal-Burning Developments.—The Loco- 
motive Development Committee has made 
considerable progress in the development 
of the coal-fired gas turbine locomotive 
since the report of last year. Two gas- 
turbine power units for locomotive use 
remain on order, one from Allis-Chal- 
mers and the other ftom the Elliott Com- 
pany. It is anticipated that both power 
plants will be block-tested about Sep- 
tember, 1949, using oil as fuel. Final ac- 
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ceptance will be contingent upon results 
obtained in these tests. Delivery of the 
two power units is expected in January, 
1950. 

Combustion research is being carried 
on at Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at the Alco Products Divi- 
sion, American Locomotive Company, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., and at Fontana, Cal., un- 
der the direction of the Turbodyne Cor- 
poration. The latter organization has 
completed its assigned work. Combus- 
tion efficiencies in the middle 90 per cent 
range have been achieved. The engineer- 
ing development of the coal handling and 
pulverization equipment is being pro- 
cessed jointly by the Standard Stoker 
Company, Babcock & Wilcox Co., and 
the committee. Babcock & Wilcox are 
producing for the committee a type B-221 
pulverizer which is an adaptation of its 
standard ball-mill design. This pulverizer 
may be operated either at gas-turbine 
pressure for direct injection of pulverized 
fuel to the combustors or at atmospheric 
pressure, in which case the pulverized 
coal is fed to the combustors by means 
of a coal pump. Further tests will be 
conducted to determine which method 
will be followed. 

The problem of fly-ash removal has 
been proceeding toward a solution, in co- 
operation with several leading manufac- 
turers of dust extraction equipment. 

By the middle of October, 1949, it is 
expected a full-size, full-pressure gas- 
turbine power plant, complete with coal- 
handling, pulverizing and fly-ash-extrac- 
tion equipment, will be in operation at 
Dunkirk Laboratory. This gas turbine is 
similar to the Allis-Chalmers unit, and 
has been loaned to the committee by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The American Locomotive Company 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works are 
proceeding with the locomotive designs, 
based on two-unit, double-end construc- 
tion, with two six-wheel trucks to each 
cab. The overall length of the two units 
is approximately 151 ft. 3 in. over the 
coupler knuckles. The nominal horse- 
power rating is 4,200. The estimated to- 
tal weight of both units is 780,000 Ib. 
The weight is distributed over 12 axles, 
eight of which are driving axles. The 
center axle in each truck is an idler axle. 
The estimated average weight per axle 
is 65,000 Ib. 

The estimated coal capacity of the lo- 
comotive is 1814 tons, and water capacity 
3,300 gallons. Two 3,000 lb. per hr. steam 
generators are indicated. 

The design of the coal-burning gas 
turbine locomotive is kept abreast of the 
progress of gas-turbine construction, so 
there will be no unnecessary delay in 
building the two experimental locomo- 
tives after the gas turbines and their 
combustion equipment become available. 

G. E. Gas Turbine-Electric Locomotive.— 
Early in November, 1948, the first gas- 
turbine-electric locomotive to be built 
and operated in the United States began 
its track tests at the General Electric 
Company plant at Erie, Pa. This locomo- 
tive, an Alco-G.E. 4,500-hp. unit, has been 


undergoing tests at Erie during the win- 
ter, and recently completed successfully 
a group of test runs under load condi- 
tions. It is planned to place this locomo- 
tive in operation on the Union Pacific 
this summer on a de..onstration basis.* 

Although the gas turbine is now fired 
by Bunker C oil, Alco-G.E. hope that 
special research efforts, coupled with ex- 
perience gained from operation of this 
first locomotive design, may lead to the 
development of successful means of burn- 
ing coal in the gas turbine locomotive. 
Alco-G.E. is cooperating with the Loco- 
motive Development Committee of Bitu- 
minous Coal Research toward that end. 

Westinghouse Gas-Turbine Locomotive. 
—The Westinghouse 2,000-hp. gas-tur- 
bine unit, which has been on test since 
August 1, 1946, has been modified for 
gas-line booster service by the applica- 
tion of a centrifugal gas booster in place 
of the former railroad type d.c. generator. 
This modified unit will be used to pump 
natural gas into the pipe lines of the 
Mississippi River Fuel Corporation at 
Wilmar, Ark. This application will deter- 
mine the life of the high temperature 
parts. 

Two similar 2,000-hp. units will power 
a 4,000-hp. single-cab locomotive, which 
is now under construction. The estimated 
total weight of the locomotive is 225 
tons, complete with all fuel supplies, 
and including train heating equipment. 
The locomotive is designed for passenger 
service, and is geared for 100 miles per 
hour maximum speed. The continuous 
tractive force is 52,800 lb. The overall 
length is 77 ft. 10 in. over coupler faces, 
the width is 10 ft. % in. over the side 
sheets, and the height is 14 ft. 1 in. The 
weight is distributed over eight axles, all 
of which are drivers, 

The complete locomotive is expected to 
be released for test during 1949, and will 
be available for demonstration thereafter. 

A.T. & §S.F. Gas-Turbine Locomotive — 
This locomotive, which is under construc- 
tion at the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
is a single cab, passenger type, with 
4-8-8-4 wheel arrangement. It is 91 ft, 6 
in. long, coupler to coupler, d.c. electric 
drive, is rated at 3,750 shaft hp. and is 
designed for 100 m.p.h. 

The gas-turbine power plant, generator, 
and motors will be supplied by the EI- 
liott Company. The turbine power plant 
consists of a two-stage, céntrifugal com- 
pressor, a four-stage reaction turbine, a 
single combustion chamber, and a re- 
generator. Eight traction motors are pro- 
vided. 

Progress in the construction of the oil- 
fired gas turbine locomotive has been 
seriously retarded by unexpected difficul- 
ties, experienced in the manufacture of 
the power plant and by priority accorded 
equipment for the U. S. Navy, which is 
being produced by the same manufac- 
turer. The component parts of the power 
plant and transmission are now approxi- 
mately 90 per cent complete, but an 
extensive program of tests are in pros- 


*A description of this locomotive appeared in 
Railway Age of July 2, page 18. 
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pect for this equipment before it can be 
installed in the locomotive. Work on the 
trucks, underframe and superstructure 
was suspended sometime ago pending 
the successful solution of manufacturing 
problems which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the power plant and the com- 
pletion of the block tests which are to 
be run when the power plant has been 
finished. 

It is expected that work on all parts 
of this locomotive will be resumed at 
an early date, and carried to completion 
with the least possible delay. 

Lima-Hamilton Gas-Turbine Locomotive. 
—Lima-Hamilton has under development 
and construction a gas-turbine locomo- 
tive, type 0-6-6-0. This locomotive is in- 
tended as a general purpose design, hav- 
ing 3,200 hp. available for traction in one 
unit. The locomotive will be equipped 
with two three-axle trucks, having elec- 
tric traction motors on each axle. The to- 
tal weight of the locomotive is approxi- 
mately 360,000 Ib. The average axle load- 
ing is 60,000 lb. The unit will be an 
A car and it is believed that most com- 
binations will not exceed two units. 

The Lima-Hamilton type of gas tur- 
bine embodies a free-piston Diesel type 
compressor combustor, which supplies 
the power gas to drive the gas turbine. 
The free-piston gas-turbine power plant 
has several outstanding technical charac- 
teristics which make it particularly suit- 
able for railroad locomotive application. 
The air compressor in the free-piston gas 
generator is an integral part with the 
Diesel cylinder and in this design all of 
the air pumped by the Diesel combus- 
tion is used to scavenge and supercharge 
its own cylinder. In this way, the high 
efficiencies of the Diesel cycle are trans- 
ferred to the gas turbine power plant 
since it is possible to do the work of 
driving the compressor under the direct 
thrust of the Diesel piston and utilizing 
the known characteristics of Diesel com- 
bustion. The combustion gases, while 
burned at a high temperature level as in 
any Diesel engine, are expanded down 
during the work of compression in the 
compressor cylinder, reaching a low tem- 
perature level at the time when the com- 
pressed air is delivered through the Die- 
sel cylinder, mixing with the combustion 
gases which are piped to the gas tur- 
bine. This cycle avoids the necessity of 
burning fuels at high temperatures after 
the compressor—these combustion gases 
going directly through the gas turbine in 
the other types of construction which em- 
bodies rotating compressors. 

The free-piston gas generator is a unit 
cylinder, which is not attached mechanic- 
ally to any driven machinery. The gas- 
generator delivers its mixture of combus- 
tion gases and compressed air, and as 
many gas generators can be piped into 
the turbine as will be required to pro- 
duce the necessary power for any given 
locomotive. In the Lima-Hamilton de- 


sign, six gas generators are integrated 
with the gas turbine and the rotating 
electrical equipment. 

This power plant delivers a high ther- 
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mal efficiency. The term “free-piston gas 
generator” is descriptive of the fact that 
the pistons are free to move in their 
stroke without the restriction of any 
mechanical connection, tied to any me- 
chanical part that delivers power to drive 
the locomotive. This means that the 
stroke of the machine is variable and 
under control. 

In the event of any operating casualty 
to one or more cylinders, the overall pow- 
er plant will continue to function on the 
remaining cylinders and by lengthening 
the stroke of the power piston, which is 
merely a matter of controls, the plant 
will deliver full load to the turbine un- 
til the locomotive can be serviced. Any 
units taken out of service are simply 
valved out of the turbine gas line and 
the overall power plant continues to 
function. 

Another advantage of the free piston 
unit is its ready accessibility for shop- 
ping. Each individual unit can be re- 
moved simply by disconnecting pipes and 
holding bolts requiring very little time in 
the operation, and there is no mechanical 
shaft alinement or anything of that na- 
ture to be considered. 

The members of the committee are 
H. H. Lanning (chairman), mechanical 
engineer (locomotive), Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; Steam and Electric Loco- 
motive Section: E. L. Bachman (vice- 
chairman), general superintendent motive 
power, Pennsylvania; C. H. Knowlton, as- 
sistant engineer, equipment, New York 
Central System; Frank Williams, chief 
mechanical engineer, Canadian National; 
D. R. Calleri, mechanical engineer, 
Southern Pacific; J. L. Ryan, mechanical 
engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco; Die- 
sel Locomotive Section: A. G. Hoppe 
(vice-chairman), general superintendent 
locomotive department, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific; K. Cartwright, 
chief mechanical engineer, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; G. W. Bohan- 
non, chief mechanical officer, Chicago & 
North Western; J. D. Loftis, chief motive 
power and equipment, Atlantic Coast 
Line; G. F. Wiles, supervisor Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive operation, Baltimore & 
Ohio; Gas-Turbine Locomotive Section: 
H. C. Wyatt (vice-chairman), assistant 
general superintendent motive power, 
Norfolk & Western; J. B. Blackburn, en- 
gineer motive power, Advisory Mechanical 
Committee, Chesapeake & Ohio; J. L. 
Carver, mechanical and research engi- 
neer, Illinois Central; H. Rees, me- 
chanical engineer, Union Pacific. 


Discussion 


F. R. Denney, assistant mechanical 
superintendent, Texas & Pacific, asked 
whether the Reflectoscope alters the out- 
look for roller bearings, or the design 
and application of stress-relieving grooves, 
and J. L. Ryan, mechanical engineer, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, said he would ex- 
pect it to reduce costs, as axles do not 
have to be pressed out for inspection. 
E. D. Hall, engineer of tests, Erie, 
stated that the use of this device has 


permitted the Erie to discontinue re- 
moving axles on the basis of mileage. 
Cracks discovered under the wheel seat 
may result from the stress-relieving 
groove (3/16 in.) not being deep enough. 

A member recommended putting to 
letter ballot the matter of standardization 
of parts between different makes of 
Diesel-electric locomotives so that the 
builders will know that the roads want 
standardization. 

One thing considered necessary for 
more effective use of Diesel fire-fighting 
equipment is knowing what the unit 
will do inside the locomotive when han- 
dled by railroad personnel. What an 
extinguisher can do under test condi- 
tions when handled by an expert cannot 
be considered its normal rating. One 
road simulated Diesel cab conditions by 
igniting oil-soaked waste inside old 
steam locomotive tenders. 

V. C. Golden, superintendent of mo- 
tive power and equipment, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, presented a 
written discussion on Dieselization of 
the Monon, tracing the replacement of 97 
obsolete steam locomotives by 57 Diesel 
units totaling 79,700 hp. In addition to 


detailed operating figures he mentioned. 


that the 57 units, the oldest of which is 
2% years, have 7 different wheel assem- 
blies, 7 different traction motors, 6 differ- 
ent generators, 5 different types of trucks 
and 3 different types of engines. 

It was reported for the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio that a controlling factor on Diesel 
mileage is wheel changes, which are 
made at from 75,000 to 100,000 miles. 
Thermal cracks are largely responsible 
for required changes, but they can be 
partly eliminated by doing away with 
flanged brake shoes and by education of 
personnel on braking trains without ex- 
cessive use of locomotive brakes. 

Most traction motor problems center 
about armature bearing lubrication, and 
both oil and grease are used on the 
G. M. & O. Maintainers have a tendency 
to over-lubricate with either oil or grease, 
causing a film to collect on the commu- 
tator resulting in a flash over. A few 
motors are equipped with a special grease 
and have the lubricating holes in the 
caps blanked off. 

By developing a better filtering cycle 
and by employing more metallic filtering 
screens, the mileage on cotton filter ele- 
ments has been increased from 3,000 to 
12,000 miles, and better lubricating re- 
sults are obtained. Difficulty is still ex- 
perienced with cylinder heads, which is 
expected to be overcome by better gas- 
kets. Progress is being made in meeting 
the difficulty of valves and valve seats 
beating out. One engine has operated 
314 years with no sign of the valves 
mushrooming or the seats beating out. 

A builder’s representative wondered 
just how much standardization the roads 
really want. In two recent orders, one 
road requested 57 changes, and another 
42 changes. Out of these, only 7 ecoin- 
cided. Another example of individual 
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‘preference is the seven designs of num- 
ber plates currently in use. 


(The report was accepted and recom- 
mendations referred to letter ballot) 








Interchange Rules Modifications 


During the year Cases 1829 to 1832, 
inclusive, have been decided and copies 
forwarded to members. The principal 
changes recommended in the report fol- 
low. None were considered to necessitate 
submission to letter ballot. 

No extension beyond January 1, 1950, 
is recommended for the following re- 
quirements in Rule 3: 

1—Paragraph (j-3), requiring journal 
box lids having Certificate of Approval 
on all cars built new or rebuilt. 

2—Paragraph (t-10), requiring perma- 
nent metal holders for placards on tank 
cars carrying inflammable, poisonous and 
dangerous commodities, etc. 

3—Paragraph (w-3), prohibiting the 
use of single plate, non-bracketed cast- 
iron wheels, cast prior to 1938. 





J. P. Morris 


Chairman 


The addition of new Paragraph (c-13) 
to Rule 3 was recommended, requiring 
that vertical space between top of coupler 
shank and under surface of striking face 
of striker casting on cars must not ex- 
ceed 1% in., effective January 1, 1952, 
from owners. It does not apply to Type F 
Interlocking couplers. 

New Paragraph (g) and new Fig. 5 
were recommended for addition to Rule 
20, outlining method of adjustment 
where the vertical space between top of 
coupler shank and under surface of 
striker casting on cars exceeds 1% in. 

Modification of the note following 
Paragraph (10-k) of Rule’32 is recom- 
mended, to provide handling line respon- 
sibility for center sills bent or buckled in 
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excess of 2 in. within a space of 6 ft., 
between body bolsters, instead of in ex- 
cess of 2% in. between body bolsters 
where caused by the application of open 
flame to facilitate unloading. 

Modification of Paragraph (c) of Rule 
49 is recommended, to provide standard 
locations for cardboards on cars. 

A new Note 5 is recommended for ad- 
dition to Paragraph (1) of Rule 60, 
providing for the arbitrary renewal of 
certain types of gaskets, etc., when type 
AB air brakes are given periodic atten- 
tion, because of the trouble which such 
parts have given on cars during cold 
weather. 

The addition of new Paragraph (c) to 
Rule 61 was recommended, to provide 
for the lubrication of center plates and 
friction type side bearings on the end 
(or ends) of cars which are on repair 
tracks and jacked for other work, in or- 
der to eliminate excessive binding when 
passing over curves. 

The effective date of the following re- 
quirements in Rule 3 was recommended 
for extension from January 1, 1950, to 
January 1, 1951: 


Section (a), Paragraph (6) — Air -brake pipe 
clamps: ‘’J’’ bolt type. 

Section (a), Paragraph (7) — Air brake pipe 
clamps: ‘’U’’ bolt type. 

Section (b),: Paragraph (7) — Brake levers: 
Metal badge plates. 

Section (b), Paragraph (9) — Braking pow- 
er: Braking ratio. 

Section (c), Paragraph (11) — Couplers hav- 
ing 5 by 7 in. shanks. 

Section (c), Paragraph (12) — Couplers, lock 
lift lever and toggle. 

Section (vu), Paragraph (4) — Class E-3 cars: 
Prohibition in interchange. 


The matter of extension in effective 
date of requirement in Paragraph (a-4) 
of this rule has been referred to the 
General Committee. 

Paragraph (t) (3-f) was recommended 
to take effect January 1, 1951, instead 
of August 1, 1949. 

The committee recommended _ that 
Paragraph (4) of Section (f) of Rule 4 
be modified to clarify the intent. 

To harmonize with Car Service Rule 
11, revised by the Operating-Transporta- 
tion division, Paragraph (1) of Section 
(B), Rule 30, was modified as of January 
1, 1949, by circular letter of December 
31, 1948, to change the periodic re-light- 
weighing and restenciling of freight cars. 

The addition of a new Section (g) was 
proposed for Rule 70 to have the deliver- 
ing line assume betterment cost not 
chargeable to the car owner where the 
receiving line is obliged to apply one- 
wear wrought-steel wheels in place of 





cast-iron wheels removed on account of 
a cut journal on the authority of a de- 
fect card issued by the delivering line 
because the wheels standard to the car 
were not available. 

Rule 93 was recommended for modifica- 
tion to reduce operations and to curtail 
expenses in billing offices. 

The first two paragraphs of Rule 95 
were recommended for modification to 
charge the car owner with the difference 
in value between new and second-hand 
material for materials lost on the line 
of the company making the repairs. The 
last paragraph of Rule 95 was proposed 
for change to make the repairing line 
entitled to betterment charges against 
the car owner dependent upon the type 
of coupler found at the other end of the 
car when a coupler is missing, unless 
the car was plainly marked to indicate 
the type of coupler that was lost. 

The last paragraph of Rule 98 was 
recommended for modification to clarify 
the intent of billing procedure where 
cast-iron wheels are substituted for one- 
wear wrought-steel wheels. 

A modification to indicate that hinged- 
type doors only are intended in Items 
151 and 152 of Rule 101 was recom- 
mended. A new Item 172 was recom- 
mended for addition to this rule to pro- 
vide charge for lubrication of center 
plate and side bearings (friction types 
only) as required by Paragraph (c), 
Rule 61. 

A new Item 24 was proposed for ad- 
dition to Section (a), Rule 108, to give a 
ready reference on “no charge” items. 


Passenger Car Rules 


Rule 2 was recommended for modifi- 
cation to provide for the interchange 
of cars with 2%4-in. metallic connectors. 
The effective dates of Paragraphs (e) 
and (f) of this rule were recommended 
for extension from January 1, 1950, to 
January 1, 1951. 

New instructions were proposed for 
addition to Paragraph (j) of Rule 7 gov- 
erning the inspection, testing and re- 
placement of armored-type brake pipe 
and straight-air-pipe hose. 

Paragraph (2) of Section (1) was 
recommended for modification to provide 
a uniform method of designating journal- 
box locations on passenger cars. 

Members of the Arbitration Committee 
are J. P. Morris (chairman), assistant 
to vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; J. A. Deppe, superintendent 
car department, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; W. N. Messimer, 
superintendent of equipment, Merchants 
Despatch Transportation Corporation; 
G. E. McCoy, assistant chief of car 
equipment, Canadian National; H. M. 
Wood, assistant chief of motive power 
(car), Pennsylvania; J. J. Root, vice- 
president, Union Tank Car Company: 
M. F. Covert, general superintendent of 
equipment, General American Trans- 
portation Corporation; and G. P. Trach- 
ta, general superintendent of motive 
power, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

(The report was accepted) 
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Up to the present time A.A.R. Certi- 
ficates of Approval have been issued for 
25 types of geared hand brakes,—14 ver- 
tical wheel type, 8 horizontal wheel type 
and 3 lever type. These are shown in the 
table. 

Among the year’s activities of the com- 
mittee were a canvass of manufacturers 
to ascertain whether changes requiring 
modification of Certificates of Approval 
had been made in the brakes; test-rack 
procedure for testing geared hand brakes 
is being prepared; and a circular was is- 
sued calling attention to the importance 
of proper mating of the brake mechanism 
with the bell crank when one make 
of brake is substituted for another. Cer- 
tificate of Approval of one Universal 
Railway Devices Company _vertical- 
wheel brake was revised to permit the 
use of pressed-steel housing and back 
plate instead of malleable-iron castings 
which are hard to get. An independent 
manufacturer has submitted a whcel de- 
sign applicable to five of the eight verti- 
cal-wheel brakes which can be used for 
replacements of the standard wheels, de- 
liveries of which are slow. A circular 
will furnish more complete information. 


Injuries to Employees 


At a joint conference of the Geared 
Hand Brake Committee with representa- 
tives of Geared Hand Brake Manufac- 
turers and the A.A.R. Safety Section, the 
hand brake manufacturers agreed to set 
up an engineering committee, on which 
each manufacturer would be represented, 
to consider the possibility of further 
standardizing features of vertical-wheel 
geared hand brakes to make A.A.R. 
Specifications more specific with respect 
to (1) uniformity of application (opera- 
tion); (2) uniformity and ease of re- 
lease; (3) non-spin wheel; (4) stan- 
dardization of bell crank for use with all 
makes of geared hand brakes, thus pro- 
viding interchangeability; and (5) uni- 
form length of brake chain. 





Geared Hand Brakes for which Cer- 
tificates of Approval Have Been Issued 


Number by Types 
Hori- 

Vertical- zontal- Lever 

wheel wheel type 


Aiax Hand Brake Co... 1 es 
Amer. Car & Fdy. Co... .. 1 
Canadian Cardwell Co., 
Le Ss aaa, 1 
Klasing Hand Brake Co. 2 os 1 
Superior Hd. Brake Co. 1 2 
The Orme Co. 
(Champion Brake Div.) 2 
Union Asbestos & Rub- 
er Co. (Equipment 
Specialties Div.) .... 1 1 1 
Union Railway Equip- 
PBR eee es “ais. 1 1 
Universal Railway De- 
dt of ee 5 2 1 
. H,. Miner, Inc. ..... 1 es 5 
(ean N ae ene ae 14 8 3 
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Geared Hand Brakes 


These features also are to be taken 
into consideration with reference to 
Specification for Horizontal Wheel Hand 
Brake, where applicable, and the stan- 
dardization of bell crank also applies to 
the Lever Type Brake. It was also rec- 
ommended that Specification for Lever 
Type Brake incorporate a requirement 
for a safety stop to prevent rotation of 
the lever beyond the release position. 

To avoid confusion in identifying type 
of hand brake, due to interchange of 
brake wheels, it was suggested for con- 
sideration that manufacturer’s name or 
type designation be omitted from all 
brake wheels. 

Suggestion has been made to the Com- 
mittee on Train Service Accidents that 
consideration be given to developing a 





standard set of instructions for opera- 
tion of various kinds of hand brakes, 
based on instructions now in effect on 
certain railroads. 

The members of the committee are, 
E. P. Moses (chairman), engineer car 
equipment, New York Central System; J. 
P. Lantelme, general foreman, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. L. Holland, assistant mechani- 
cal engineer, Baltimore & Ohio; R. G. 
Webb, superintendent air brakes, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; and 
J. R. Jackson, mechanical engineer, Me- 
chanical Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


Discussion 


A member raised a question about the 
use of bell cranks which are interchange- 
able, but Chairman Moses cautioned 
against this practice, as the lever ratios 
will in many instances be changed. 

(The report was accepted) 





Prices for Labor and 





T. J. Boring 
Chairman 


To provide an equitable basis for in- 
ter-road billing, the committee continued 
the work of analyzing material, labor and 
new equipment costs in freight rules 98, 
101, 107, 111 and 112, and in passenger 
rules 21 and 22 to determine and recom- 
mend changes to be made in the next 
supplement of the current code. 

All miscellaneous material prices in 
Rule 101 were rechecked as of March 1, 
1949. The note following Item 107-C is 
modified to include parts for geared hand 
brakes and is relocated to follow Item 
107-G. All combination labor and ma- 
terial allowances were modified in Sup- 
plement No. 1 to the 1949 Code, effective 
May 1, 1949, to conform with revised 


Materials 


A.A.R. labor rates brought about by an 
increase in hourly wage rates. 

A new Item 19-A is added to Rule 107 
to provide a charge for the application of 
a brake-hanger-bracket bushing, wear 
plate, or securement detail, for loop-type 
brake hangers. Upon announcement of 
the 7 cents increase in hourly wage rates, 
Item 92 covering freight-car labor was 
increased to $2.35 per hour and key 
items in this rule reviewed and modified 
accordingly. 

All combination labor and material 
allowances in Rule 111 were also modi- 
fied in Supplement No. 1 to the 1949 
Code, effective May 1, 1949, to conform 
with revised A.A.R. labor rates brought 
about by the 7 cents increase. 

Item 15—Cleaning, lubricating and re- 
pairing AB freight brake equipment—is 
increased from $16.08 to $20.43. Item 
15A—Cleaning, lubricating and repairing 
AB-1-B freight brake equipment, includ- 
ing all operations in Item 15, plus those 
required on additional portions of this 
brake—is increased from $25.21 to 
$31.29, 

Recommendations in Rule 112 were 
made respecting reproduction pound 
prices of new freight cars of all classes, 
in order that Supplement of August 1, 
1949, may reflect 1948 costs in lieu of 
figures shown in the present Code. New 
prices recommended are based on the 
cost of 72,501 freight cars constructed 
during the year 1948. Prices covering 
special allowances in Paragraph 9 (c) 
are modified to conform with present 
costs for such installations. 
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Passenger Car Rules 


Items 19, 19-A and 20 in Rule 21 cov- 
ering passenger-car labor were modified. 
_ All combination labor and material al- 
lowances were later reviewed and modi- 
fied in Supplement No. 1 to the 1949 
Code, effective May 1, 1949. 

In Passenger Car Rule 22, the table 
of passenger-car axles is modified to in- 
clude axles designed for roller bearings, 
a new Note 1 added and the present 
note modified and relocated as new Note 
2. Passenger-car axles designed for roller 
bearings, and those designed for friction 
bearings are combined in one table. All 
combinati-n labor and material allow- 
ances are modified in Supplement No. 
1 to the 1949 Code, effective May 1, 1949. 

A number of Items in Rule 111 and 
P.C. Rule 21 covering various operations 
on different types of air brakes were as- 
signed to a special subcommittee for 
field studies to determine if the allow- 
ances therefor are in line with present 
costs. Included in this group are Items 
15 and 15-A of Rule 111. 

The committee intends again to re- 
view the A.A.R. labor rates and the com- 
bination items in the Price Rules which 
include labor, early in July, for the pur- 
pose of making adjustments which will 
be necessary on September 1, 1949, be- 
cause of the 40-hour work week. To meet 
this situation, the secretary will prepare 
Supplement No. 2 to the 1949 Code of 
Interchange Rules early in July, for dis- 
tribution prior to August 1. 

For the advance information of all 
concerned, the revised A.A.R. labor rate 
for work on freight cars, effective Sep- 
tember 1, will be $2.80 per hour. The 
A.A.R. freight-car hourly labor rate as 
of September 1, 1949, will be increased 
45 cents per hour, or 19.15 per cent. 
Other labor rates are established by us- 
ing the same percentage increase as ob- 
tains in the freight-car hourly labor rate, 
using the nearest multiple of five to ac- 
tual result so obtained. 

Revised labor rates to become effec- 
tive on September 1, 1949, will be $2.80 
for Items 92 and 194 of Rule 107, and 
$3.20 for Item 195. For Passenger Car 
Rule 21, the revised rates will be $2.25 
for items 19 and 19-A, and $3.10 for 
Item 20. 

The committee intends to investigate 
labor and material costs again in Octo- 
her and if sufficient change develops, nec- 
essary revisions will be made and in- 
serted in the Rules, effective January 1, 
1950. 

The committee recommended material 
price modifications in Section (i-1) of 
Rule 98, in numerous items in Rule 101, 
in Item 19-A of Rule 107, in certain per- 
pound reproduction costs of Rule 112 
and in special allowances Paragraph 9 
(c), Section B of Rule 112. The com- 
mittee also recommended a number of 
material-price modifications in Passenger 
Car Rule 22, also that the table of pas- 
senger-car axles be modified to include 
those designed for roller bearings, that a 
new Note 1 be added, and that the pres- 
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ent note be modified and relocated as 
new Note 2. 

The members of the committee on 
Prices for Labor and Materials are T. 
J. Boring (chairman), general foreman, 
M. C. B. Clearing House, Pennsylvania; 
P. F. Spangler, (vice-chairman), assist- 
ant superintendent motive power, St. 
Louis-San Francisco; J. D. Rezner, su- 
perintendent car department, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; L. B. George, as- 


sistant chief motive power and rolling 
stock, Canadian Pacific; G. J. Flanagan, 
general car inspector, New York Cen- 
tral; J. J. Root, Jr., vice-president, Union 
Tank Car Company; A. H. Gaebler, su- 
perintendent car department, General 
American Transportation Corporation; 
and G. R. Andersen, superintendent car 
department, Chicago & North Western. 

(The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted.) 





Specifications for Materials 





H. G. Miller 
Chairman 


The committee recommended _ that 
changes and revisions be made, or that 
new specifications be adopted, for the 
following numbered items and submit- 
ted to letter ballot: M-101, M-111, M-112, 
M-116, M-126, M-127, M-129, M-130, M- 
601, M-609, M-610, and M-613. Two 
changes were made by emergency action 
of the General Committee in Specifica- 
tions M-107, and these became effective 
March 7. In specifications M-402 on mal- 
leable iron castings, the committee re- 
quested that the A.A.R. committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction over equipment designs 
give consideration to the most desirable 
grade of malleable castings for railroad 
use; the grade adopted is not available 
from a large number of suppliers. 

Three railroads and three producers 
are cooperating on tests of light aging 
of rubber, which to date have indicated 
the superiority of Neoprene. Since most 
hoses fail from mechanical damage 
rather than light aging, the committee 
does not feel that the additional cost of 
Neoprene is warranted except under spe- 
cial conditions. 

The committee unanimously adopted 
the following standard rejection clause, 
which will be uniform for all specifica- 





tions written or revised subsequent to 
this action: 

“Material which shows injurious de- 
fects subsequent to its original inspection 
and acceptance at the manufacturer’s 
works or elsewhere will be rejected, and 
the manufacturer shall be notified.” 

The committee gave consideration to 
the preparation of specifications for Die- 
sel crank-case oil but no agreement was 
reached on the proper approach to the 
subject. However, a study of the sub- 
ject indicated the necessity for continued 
effort and the matter will be given fur- 
ther consideration. 


Firebox and Boiler Steels 


The cooperative research program to 
determine the effect of residuals on the 
quality and performance of firebox and 
boiler steel was continued. The total 
number of samples received represent 36 
fireboxes and 32 boilers. Member rail- 
roads are requested to submit additional 
specimens from boilers and _fireboxes 
which have given extended service—25 
years or more, if possible. The life range 
of samples now available is from 1% 
years to 31 for boiler steels and from 
8 months to 35 years for fireboxes. 

In addition to complete analysis and 
micro examination of cracks, eight sam- 
ples have been analyzed for gas con- 
tent. There was only the slightest differ- 
ence in gaseous content of steels that 
have had excellent to poor service life. 

Additional samples are needed to ex- 
tend the data available for semi-killed 
and alloy steel, so that the variations in 
residual alloys can be more accurately 
compared with service life. The steel 
manufacturers are now completing their 
studies on the effect of physical proper- 
ties. 

The committee recommended that 
study and program be continued. 

The members of the Committee on 
Specifications for Materials are : H. G. 
Miller (chairman), mechanical engineer, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
W. F. Collins (vice-chairman), engineer 


of tests, New York Central; T. D. Sed- 
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wick, engineer of tests, Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific; H. G. Burnham, engineer 
of tests, Northern Pacific; H. P. Haas, 
director of tests and research, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; M. A. Pinney, 
engineer of tests, Pennsylvania; R. W. 
Seniff, engineer of tests, Baltimore & 
Ohio; E. B. Fields, engineer of tests, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; R. Mc- 
Brian, engineer of standards and_re- 
search, Denver & Rio Grande Western; 
L. S. Crane, engineer of tests, Southern 
Pacific; G. E. Baumgardner, assistant re- 
search engineer, Norfolk & Western; and 
P. H. Smith, engineer of tests, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 


Discussion 


E. K. Bloss, mechanical engineer, Bos- 
ton & Maine, asked if the committee has 
given any consideration to a change in 
the material specifications for forging 
steel to limit the copper content, as cop- 
per causes difficulty in forging. Chairman 
Miller answered in the negative and said 
that if any member road has information 
which it can back up, bearing on neces- 
sary copper limitations for successful 
forging, the committee will appreciate 
receiving it. 

(The report was accepted and recom- 
mendations referred to letter ballot) 





Couplers and Draft Gears 


In the report of this committee were 
13 items on couplers, of which seven 
called for letter-ballot action, and five 
items on draft gears, none of which re- 
quire letter-ballot action. 

Specifications.—Two changes in coupler 
specifications are proposed. One is to 
prohibit the lubrication of couplers be- 
cause undesired coupler separation in 
service may result. The other proposes a 
distinction between the maximum sul- 
phur content of basic steel and acid steel 
in the specifications for Type E and Type 
H couplers. The present limit is .05 per 
cent in both cases. The proposal raises 
the limit for acid steel to .06 per cent. 
Both are letter-ballot items. 

Type E Couplers.—Two design changes 
in Type E couplers are proposed for let- 
ter-ballot action. One involves slight 
changes in certain internal contours of 
the coupler head to provide efficient 
knuckle throw when worn. The other in- 
volves slight changes in the lock-lift lever 
to improve functioning of rotary lock-lift 
assemblies. ‘ 

Type E Operating Mechanism.—Two re- 
visions of the Manual pertaining to Type 
E coupler operating mechanism are (1) 
a note calling attention to the fact that 
the double style of articulated rotary 
lock-lift assembly can be used only with 
the A.A.R. standard one-piece operating 
mechanism, but not with the Type No. 6 
mechanism, and (2) a revision of Plate 
C-34D to provide sufficient information so 
that the rotary bottom-operated uncou- 
pling rod and bracket may be properly 
formed and assembled. 

Type F Freight Coupler—The Type F 
interlocking coupler and attachments 
have been applied experimentally to three 
Pennsylvania box cars and three New 
York Central hopper cars in general 
service. Operating reports and _ inspec- 
tions have shown very satisfactory per- 
formance. Complete laboratory tests have 
been made. The committee has author- 
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ized additional applications up to 250 car 
sets in order to obtain further service 
experience. The standard coupler manu- 
facturers are now preparing a circular 
describing and illustrating the Type F 
coupler which will be distributed in the 
near future. 

Gage Wear Limits—Wear limits for 
worn-coupler limit gagcs and second-hand 
coupler contour gages for Types D and 
E couplers have been agreed upon and 
are proposed for letter ballot. Establish- 
ment of wear limits for the various D, E, 
and tight-lock coupler maintenance and 
reclamation gages is under study by this 
committee and the mechanical committee 
of the standard coupler manufacturers. 

Type H Coupler Detoils—Changes in 
parts to improve lockset, lock dislodg- 
ment and knuckle throw have been ap- 
proved by the committee and the re- 
vised parts are now being furnished. 
These modified parts may be applied to 
existing couplers. 

The specifications for flexible carriers 


for use with standard Type H tight-lock 
couplers provide for a movement of 3 in. 
above and below the horizontal position. 
The committee recommends that this be 
adhered to. The need for it was ques- 
tioned by a car builder. 

Defective Follower Blocks——An improved 
design of Farlow front follower block to 
be made of Grade B cast steel is ‘pro- 
posed for letter-ballot action to replace 
the present design cast in malleable iron, 
of which many defective specimens are 
being found on freight-car repair tracks. 

Draft-Key Material_—Letter-ballot ac- 
tion is proposed to adopt the tolerances 
established by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute for the material from which 
draft keys are made to replace those now 
shown in the Manual. 

Waugh Twin-Cushion WM Draft Gear.— 
Several special check tests of Waugh 
Twin-Cushion Type WM 4-6 draft gear 
have been “made in addition to those 
ordinarily required, because it differs in 
so many respects from the conventional 
frictional gear. Laboratory tests made in 
1940-41 of the four gears applied to two 
Armour stock cars, ASEX244 and 205, 
developed no substantial change in ca- 
pacity or general performance after ap- 
proximately eight years of service. The 
gears have been replaced on the same 
cars and again released for service. Two 
car sets have been applied to old brine- 
tank refrigerator cars. These will be 
checked at intervals for the effects of 
service. The test of single gear of this 
type which has been held in constant 
compression in the laboratory and tested 
each month since 1942 was discontinued 
in March, 1949. Only slight changes were 
found in its performance during the test 
period. A fourth test of this gear was 
started last year when one specimen, 
after the usual laboratory capacity test, 
was placed under constant compression 
in the open air, protected from the 
weather to about the same extent that a 
gear on a stored car would normally be 
protected. This gear will be tested and 
inspected after two years. 

Canadian-Built Certified Gears——After 
check tests made in 1944-45 had re- 
vealed some conditions which needed cor- 
rection, on certified draft gears of Ca- 
nadian Manufacture, the committee has 
arranged to take samples of the present 
product of each Canadian manufacturer, 
selected at random from car builders’ or 
railroad stocks. These will be sent to the 
A.A.R. laboratory at Purdue University 
to test for specification requirements. 
The results will be reported in detail to 
the Canadian member roads and a gen- 
eral statement of results included in the 
next annual report of the committee. 

The members of the committee are H. 
W. Faus (chairman), engineer locomo- 
tive equipment, New York Central; C. 
K. Steins (vice-chairman), mechanical 
engineer, Pennsylvania; F. T. James, gen- 
eral superintendent motive power and 
equipment, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Westernt N. T. Olsen, chief mechanical 
engineer, Chicago & North Western; M. 
R. Buck, engineer car _ construction, 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; B. 
Faughnan, assistant works manager, 
Angus shops, Canadian Pacific; J. W. 
Hawthorne, assistant chief of motive pow- 
er and equipment, Atlantic Coast Line; 
I. N. Moseley, research and test engineer, 
Norfolk & Western; A. W. Maydahl, 
engineer car maintenance, Union Pacfic; 
A. B. Lawson, mechanical engineer, Balti- 
more & Ohio; and L. R. Schuster, engi- 
neer car construction, Southern Pacific. 
Discussion 

F. R. Denney, assistant mechanical su- 
perintendent, Texas & Pacific, said that 
changes suggested by the committee are 
needed, also that the Type E coupler is 
giving general satisfaction and definitely 





does not need to be lubricated. With 
regard to the tightlock coupler, he stated 
that the T. & P. had to send a carman 
along with some new lightweight passen- 
ger cars to help uncouple the cars when 
desired. This difficulty largely disap- 
peared after wear developed. 

W. J. Gabel, Jr., mechanical engineer, 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, asked if the 
committee had any information or rec- 
ommendations regarding the use of rust 
preventatives on coupler knuckles, bot- 
tom rods, etc., and the answer was that 
lubrication is taboo, but no action has 
been taken regarding rust preventatives. 

(The report was accepted and recom- 
mendations referred to letter ballot) 





Brakes and Brake Equipment 


The committee reported on 11 subjects 
and listed 12 additional items which are 
now under investigation. 

Cleaning Experimental AB Brakes.—All 
reports are in and tabulation is under 
way. 

Brake-Pipe Leakage.—Numerous reports 
of excessive brake-pipe leakage on 
freight-train cars during extreme cold 
weather this past winter, have been re- 
ceived, which investigation indicates was 
caused in most cases by AB pipe brack- 
et and valve gasket. 

Instructions issued in July, 1948, to 
reduce excessive winter brake-pipe leak- 
age are being amplified and a subcom- 
mittee will cooperate with gasket manu- 
facturers in cold-room tests. 

A number of synthetic rubber gaskets 
applied during the war are still in serv- 
ice which fail during cold weather. To 
insure the removal of these parts from 
service the Arbitration Committee has 
been requested to add a new note to 
Section 1 of Interchange Rule 60 which 
requires that certain AB brake gaskets 
are to be renewed, regardless of condi- 
tion whenever the brakes receive periodic 
attention, and to continue it in effect un- 
til the committee is positive that gaskets 
are available which are capable of satis- 
factory performance for more than the 
36-month cleaning period. 

AB Load-Compensating Brake.—The 
Pennsylvania Saug Hollow Branch tests 
of July and August, 1948, disclosed modi- 
fications in the load-compensating brake 
equipment which it is believed will im- 
prove service performance. These changes 
are being worked out with the air-brake 
manufacturers and may lead to further 
tests. 

Gage for Hose Fittings—A go-no go 
gage for condemning air-hose couplings 
and nipples is proposed by the commit- 
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tee, for adoption as standard practice, 
to prevent brake-pipe hose coming off 
fittings or having linings injured by 
oversize or damaged shanks or beads. 

Pipe Failures—The committee presents 
reports from 55 railroads and 50 private 
car owners who are using Wabcoseal or 
welded fittings on cars equipped with 
AB brakes. These owners report 18,263 
cars with Wabcoseal fittings ranging in 
size from % in. to 1% in., of which 13,- 
984 are % in., and 2,071 with welded 
fittings, all but 5 of which are % in. 
Wabcoseal fittings will be applied to 
10,764 more cars and welded fittings 68 
by these same owners. 

Wear in AB Release Handle.—The com- 
mittee has requested the manufacturers 
to increase the size of cotter pins in the 
AB valve release handles from %4 in. to 
5/16 in. and to increase the thickness of 
the jaws to provide more bearing area. 

Mounting Armored Type Air Hose.—The 





committee recommends for letter-ballot 
action the extension of the Instructions 
for Mounting New Brake-Pipe and 
Straight-Air Pipe Hose to apply to ar- 
mored typed hose, for which there are 
now no instructions. 

Periodic Inspection of Armored Hose.— 
The committee recommends that the Ar- 
bitration Committee insert revised in- 
struction for the inspection and testing 
of armored brake-pipe and straight-air 
hose in Passenger-Car Interchange Rule 
A 

Standardization of Diesel Brakes.—The 
subcommittee to which this subject was 
assigned proposes a joint subcommittee 
including representatives of the Diesel 
section of the Committee on Locomotive 
Construction, the locomotive builders and 
the air brake manufacturers, to consider 
a list of features of air-brake equipment 
on Diesel locomotives which might be 
standardized, with improvement in per- 
formance and decreased maintenance 
cost. 

Maintenance of Brake and Signal Equip- 
ment.—A subcommittee has developed re- 
visions in the air-brake maintenance 
rules to recognize the high-speed brakes 
equipped with electro-pneumatic features 
and to include provisions applicable to 
locomotives other than steam. After 
agreement is reached with the I.C.C. 
Bureau of Safety and it is approved by 
the Safety Appliance and General Com- 
mittees, they will be submitted to letter 
ballot for adoption as standard practice. 

Cleaning Period for D-22 Control Valves. 
—Final reports of service tests of D-22 
control valves to determine if the clean- 
ing period can be advanced beyond 15 
months, have been tabulated. Since the 
time the test cars were sealed and placed 
in service the amount of moisture and oil 
getting into the brake pipe and valves 
has been reduced, due to improvement 
made in the main reservoir cooling sys- 
tem and compressor operation on Diesel 
locomotives. Therefore, if these cars were 
tested under present day conditions no 
doubt the number of premature failures 
and test-rack failures would be reduced. 

Based on the results of these tests, and 
due to the improved maintenance of this 
type of brake equipment and improve- 
ments that are being made to the main- 
reservoir air system on Diesel locomo- 
tives, it is recommended, as-a ballot item, 
that the air-brake cleaning period for 
cars equipped with D-22 type control 
valves be established as 24 months. 

The committee consists of J. P. Lan- 
telme (chairman), general foreman, 
Pennsylvania; H. I. Tramblie (vice-chair- 
man), air brake instructor, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; R. J. Watters, gen- 
eral air brake inspector, Northern Paci- 
fic; R. J. Dewsbury, general air brake in- 
spector, Chesapeake & Ohio; R. N. 
Booker, general air brake inspector, 
Southern Pacific; W. D. Bowser, engi- 
neer air brakes and train control design, 
Union Pacific; F. C. Wenk, superinten- 
dent air brakes, Atlantic Coast Line; D. 
R. Collins, superintendent air brakes, 


Denver & Rio Grande Western; F. T. Mc- 
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Clure, supervisor air brakes, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; A. J. Pichetto, gen- 
eral air brake engineer, Illinois Central; 
L. D. Hays, engineer brake equipment, 
New York Central; R. G. Webb, super- 
intendent air brakes, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific; C. C. Maynard, 
chief inspector air brakes, Canadian Na- 
tional; and J. Mattise, superintendent air 
equipment, Chicago & North Western. 


Discussion 


W. F. Peck, supervisor air brakes, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, questioned the advisability 
of scrapping certain AB brake parts and 
gaskets, as recommended by the commit- 
tee, and requested permission to reuse 
any parts shown by test to be satisfactory. 
He stressed the need for greater stand- 
ardization of air brake equipment on 
Diesel locomotives and urged more gen- 
eral use of the four-position release- 
control retainer on freight cars. 

Prepared discussions were presented by 
G. H. Higley, general air brake instruc- 
tor, Erie, and E. K. Bloss, mechanical 
engineer, Boston & Maine, speaking for 
R. E. Baker, assistant general manager. 
The latter said that pipe failures are 
being reduced by the use of Wabcoseal- 
type fittings; that the cleaning period of 
the D-22 brake equipment should be ex- 
tended to 24 months; that an early rec- 


ommendation for cleaning period of U.C. 
equipment is needed; and that early ac- 
tion is required looking to elimination 
of oil and moisture from Diesel locomo- 
tive air lines. 

F. G. Moody, superintendent car de- 
partment, Union Pacific, said that gasket 
trouble in AB equipment is serious under 
severe winter conditions, often necessi- 
tating reduction of train length in order 
to get under way, and yet these valves 
show up properly on the test rack at nor- 
mal temperatures. This opinion was con- 
curred in by R. G. Webb, superintendent 
of air brakes, Milwaukee, who stated that 
the four caps on AB valves can distort as 
much as .010 in. under extreme low 
temperatures and improper tightening. 

C. D. Stewart, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, said that the brake companies 
attempt to give railroads what they want 
in the way of equipment; the D-24-RL 
brake for Diesel locomotives may be 
assembled in 200 different piping varia- 
tions, all of which are requested by one 
or more customers. He is in sympathy 
with retaining all gaskets which seem 
to be serviceable and explained that syn- 


thetic gaskets, now giving trouble, were 


the only kind available during the war. 
He advocated a gage for condemning 
gaskets on a thickness basis. 

(The report was accepted) 





Revision of Loading Rules 


This year’s report on loading rules was 
divided into two sections. Section A cov- 
ered completed items which have been 
placed in line for inclusion in the Sup- 
plement scheduled to be issued about 
July 1, 1949. Section B covers items still 
under consideration. 


Section B Items 


The following 15 subjects are still 
under consideration, some of which re- 
quire only revisions in the present specifi- 
cations and figures, while others require 
the formulation of new specifications and 
figures: 

1 on Forest Products... 


oles 
7 on Steel Products .. 
Structural steel shapes and rods; bars; 
sheets; plates; pipe; tanks; slabs and 
billets. 
1 on Machinery ... 
Revision of Machinery Supplement. 
1 on Farm Machinery... 
Gas-type engines; threshers; combines; 
hay balers; etc. 
3 on Marble & Clay Products... 
Marble; pouring channels; clay sewer 


pipe. 

1 on Automotive Products ... 
Trailers. 

1 on Grading & Road Making Machines... 
Bulldozers; scrapers; rollers; tractor- 
graders; etc. 

The preparation of specifications and 


drawings to cover the loading of farm 
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machinery, such as threshers, combines, 
hay balers, gas-type engines, etc., and 
those to cover the loading of grading 
and road making equipment, is progress- 
ing satisfactorily, and will be issued as 
a separate pamphlet upon completion. 
The revision of the Machinery Supple- 












ment is being held in abeyance pending 
joint conference with the Operating- 
Transportation Division to coordinate de- 
tails pertaining both to open and closed 
car loading, and will be issued in the 
near future. The other open subjects are 
being progressed by the various subcom- 
mittees, and will be included in the 
published rules upon completion. 

The members of the Committee on 
Loading Rules are: 

W. B. Moir (chairman), chief car in- 
spector, Pennsylvania; C. J. Nelson (vice- 
chairman), superintendent interchange, 
Chicago Car Interchange Bureau; T. W. 
Carr, superintendent rolling stock, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie; A. H. Keys, super- 
intendent car department, Baltimore & 
Ohio; G. D. Minter, district car inspec- 
tor, Norfolk & Western; H. S. Keppel- 
man, superintendent car department, 
Reading; G. R. Andersen, superinten- 
dent car department, Chicago & North 
Western; H. H. Golden, supervisor 
A.A.R. Interchange & Accounting, Louis- 
ville & Nashville; H. J. Oliver, assistant 
superintendent motive power, Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton; F. A. Shoulty, as- 
sistant superintendent car department, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
F. Fahland, mechanical engineer, Union 
Pacific; L. E. Day, district master car re- 
pairer, Southern Pacific; and L. T. Dono- 
van, supervisor of A.A.R. Loading, A.A.R. 


Discussion 


Chairman Moir stated that the com- 
mittee has met with shippers of iron and 
steel products, farm equipment, lumber, 
road grading equipment and machine 
tools, exceptionally satisfactory results 
being secured by sitting across the table 
and dealing directly on mutual problems. 

Since new army equipment has been 
developed and is beginning to move in 
quantity again, the rules in Supplement 
No. 2 will have to be revised and re- 
issued. Revised lumber loading rules, 
securing the top lift, have produced good 
results and shippers are apparently satis- 
fied. There are still too many failures, 
however, due to loads shifting and falling 
off open-top cars, so carriers are urged 
to provide more critical inspection at 
originating points, as well as en route, 
and, wherever possible, to appoint a 
competent man on each road to follow 
up loading procedures, serve as a contact 
man between the railroad and shippers 
and secure closer adherence to approved 
loading rules and practices. 

With regard to the proposed deletion 
of Rule 101 covering the loading of 42-in. 
wheels in carload lots from manufac- 
turers for shipment abroad during the 
last war, a member asked if this rule 
cannot be used for the loading of Diesel 
locomotive wheels which now have to be 
handled in considerable quantities. Chair- 
man Moir replied that most railroads 
have their own special cars for this pur- 
pose, but the committee will investigate 
the matter further. 

(The report was accepted) 
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Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives 


Since the 1948 annual report continu- 
ance of the studies of roller bearing lu- 
bricants has been progressed at the In- 
dianapolis Lubrication Laboratory under 
the general direction of the mechanical 
research office. These studies, continuing 
through January, 1949, include both oil 
and grease lubricants used with six dif- 
ferent 5%-in. by 10-in. railway roller 
bearing assemblies. 

Chart recordings of speed, tempera- 
tures, torque, and power input are made 
for each run and recordings of essential 
and pertinent data made on log sheets at 
designated time-distance locations on the 
H-C (hot-cold) Schedule. The third 
progress report covering this roller bear- 
ing lubricant research program is in 
preparation by the mechanical research 
office. 

At the October, 1948, meeting, based 
on a memorandum dated December 15, 
1948, from the mechanical research office, 
the committee recommended require- 
ments for the lubrication of journal 
roller-bearing units on freight: and pas- 
senger equipment cars to the Arbitration 
Committee for incorporation in Para- 
graph (j) of Rule 66-A. These recom- 
mendations were approved by the Arbi- 
tration Committee. 

Further studies of grease type lubri- 
cants at the Indianapolis laboratory have 
been authorized. 

Oil and Waste Research.—The research 
program mentioned in the 1947 annual 
report has been approved and is being 
progressed at the Indianapolis lubrication 
laboratory as a budget-item project under 
the general direction of the mechanical 
research office through a resident repre- 
sentative stationed at the laboratory. 

During the year representative samples 
of waste threads commercially available 
for journal packing and waste mixtures, 
as recommended by several journal-pack- 
ing waste manufacturers, have been as- 
sembled, purchased from six representa- 
tive waste manufacturers. 

After study of the problem of a com- 
parison and evaluation of the types and 
mixtures of waste threads, it was decided 
that the dynamic approach offered the 
best means for developing the essential 
facts under comparable conditions. By 
reason of the variety and number of 
thread types and mixtures, along with 
the possible variation in the oils making 
up the packings to be compared and 
evaluated, it was decided to construct a 
four-spindle (8 half-size 2%4-in. by 5- 
in. journals) testing machine to be util- 
ized as a screening medium preliminary 
to final tests of the most promising waste- 
oil packing combinations on the full-size 
testing machine. 

The temperature control room at the 
Indianapolis Lubrication Laboratory is 
utilized, both for the screening tests on 
the half-size machine and for the final 
tests on the full-size machine, to study 
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the behavior of the packings over a wide 
range of atmospheric temperatures. 

Progress reports covering these labora- 
tory studies of lubricating media and ma- 
terials will be issued by the mechanical 
research office from time to time as the 
data become available. 

Journal-Box Lids.—To clarify the intent 
that designs of journal-box lids of deep- 
flange type are permissible under Speci- 
fication M-120, the secretary has been in- 
structed to modify Paragraph 4(b) in 
the next issue of revised manual pages. 

Up to the time this report was sent 
to press, the following makes of lids have 
been formally submitted, tested, approved 
and been awarded Certificates of Ap- 
proval: (The committee here listed a to- 
tal of six American Locomotive Company 
journal box lids, two Davis Brake Beam 
lids, four Motor Wheel Corporation lids, 
three National Malleable lids, three Sy- 
mington-Gould lids, and two Union 
Spring & Manufacturing Co. lids, 5-in. by 
9-in., 54%4-in. by 10-in., also 6-in. by 11-in. 
lids being specified.) 

The matter of reclaiming journal box 
lids should be the responsibility of each 
individual railroad, with due considera- 
tion to the economics involved, and such 
reclamation should not be prohibited, the 
report stated. It is understood that these 
reclaimed lids will meet current Specifi- 
cation M-120. However, if applied to 
foreign cars, charge will be restricted to 
50 per cent of gross value new, less 
credit for part removed, as provided in 
Interchange Rule 104. 

Service tests of various combinations ot 
journal-box closures, journal boxes being 
operated in similar service with various 
lid closing pressures, with and without 
dust guards, and also with and without 
auxiliary devices such as deflecting strips 
and hooded extensions, are still in 
progress. 

Periodic Journal Box Attention —Recom- 
mendation for reduction in the time limit 
for periodic attention to journal boxes, in 
an effort to improve the hot-box per- 
formance, has been given careful con- 
sideration. It is the committee’s firm be- 
lief that the answer to hot box prevention 
lies along the lines of close supervision 
and good workmanship in servicing jour- 
nal boxes rather than changing the date 
limits. 

Hot-Box Statistics Renewed.—Effective 
January 1, 1949, the General Committee 
directed that information again be col- 
lected covering number of freight cars 
set off between division terminals on ac- 
count of hot boxes and number of miles 
run per hot box set off. While this ba- 
sis will not permit comparisons between 
a high-speed multiple-track railroad and 
a light-traffic railroad, it will afford a 
comparison by each railroad with its own 
former performance. 

Lubrication Manual.—It is suggested the 
proposed Lubrication Manual be included 


in the 1949 annual report, with recom. 
mendation that it be submitted to letter 
ballot for adoption as standard practice 
to supersede present Standard Method of 
Packing Journal Boxes as shown on 
pages L-35 to L-36B in the A.A.R. Manual 
of Standard and Recommended Practice, 
as well as the following: Page L-91—Spe- 
cifications for Packing Tools for Journal 
Boxes; page L-92—Packing Iron and 
Packing Hook Drawings; page L-92A— 
Standard Inspection of Journal Boxes; 
page L-93—Passenger Car Lubrication; 
page L-94—Standard Method of Report- 
ing Hot Boxes. 

Based upon reports from the A.A.R. 
Mechanical Inspection Department that 
numerous cases are being found where 
system cars are being outshopped and 
otherwise released for service though long 
overdue for, and very much in need of, 
journal-box attention, it is suggested that 
the Arbitration Committee consider a 
rule to prohibit the interchange from 
car owner of empty cars overdue for 
periodic journal-box attention. 

It is suggested that the Committee on 
Specifications for Materials consider a 
requirement for winter thinner or cut- 
back oil, to be added to Spec. M-906. 

The members of the committee are 
R. E. Coughlan (chairman), chief metal- 
lurgist and engineer tests, Chicago & 
North Western; E. H. Jenkins (vice- 
chairman), assistant general superinten- 
dent car equipment, Western Region, 
Canadian National; E. C. Ellis, super- 
intendent car department, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; A. J. Pichetto, general air brake 
engineer, Illinois Central; W. G. Aten, 
mechanical inspector in charge of lu- 
bricating matters, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; D. C. Davis, lubrication super- 
visor, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; M. 
A. Pinney, engineer of tests, Pennsylva- 
nia; H. T. Rockwell, assistant engineer, 
New York Central. 


Discussion 


Written discussions were submitted by 
A. J. Pichetto, general air brake engineer, 
Illinois Central, J. A. Deppe, superin- 
tendent car department, Milwaukee; P. F. 
Spangler, assistant superintendent of 
motive power, Frisco; F. G. Moody, 
superintendent car department, Northern 
Pacific; and L. J. McLain, traveling car 
inspector. Delaware & Hudson. 

Some of the points stressed were that 
lubrication materials and waste are still 
not up to desired standards; that many 
car owners are not doing their share of 
journal box packing and possibly should 
be requested to report progress quarterly 
or semiannually to the A.A.R., that the 
definition of a hotbox, given in the re- 
port, is not satisfactory; and that perti- 
nent instructions and the new lubrication 
manual should be more widely distrib- 
uted to car supervisors. 

In connection with hotbox statistics 
mentioned in the committee’s report, ac- 
tion was taken at a meeting of the 
General Committee, June 26, to defer 
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reinstatement of these statistics in view 
of the urgent necessity of curtailing 
rather than expanding clerical work 
under present conditions. 

R. W. Seniff, engineer of tests, Balti- 
more & Ohio, said railroads must change 
their thinking on Diesel locomotive lubri- 
cation and the best backlog of practice 
is in the hands of automotive engineers. 





J. A. Welsch, superintendent of equip- 
ment, Illinois Central, said that this road 
has been mixing Diesel oils without ill 
effect and he thinks it is the sales repre- 
sentatives rather than technical men of 
oi! companies who say it shouldn’t be 
done. 

(The report was accepted and recom- 
mendations referred to letter ballot) 





Report on Wheels 


This year’s report dealt with 13 sub- 
jects which have been handled by the 
committee in the past year. 

The change, approved by letter ballot, 
in Section 9 (a) of Specification M-403 
necessitated a change in Fig. 66-A and 
Paragraph 77 of the Wheel and Axle 
Manual referring to the depth of chill 
in cast-iron wheels. 

A correction was approved in the table 
of standard freight-car axle dimensions 
in the Manual as to the manner of using 
A, B, C and D axles with 1947 design 
cast-iron wheels. 

Permission has been granted to cast 
present A.A.R. standard wheels with 
new chillers to give tread contour of 
A.A.R.-X-1 wheel. Also, the committee 
reported that it did not recommend 
standardizing the hollow bore of A.A.R.- 
X-1 wheels until more shop experience 
had been accumulated. 

No action was suggested on a recom- 
mendation to prohibit the remounting of 
second-hand single-plate bracketed cast- 
iron wheels cast prior to 1942. The sub- 
ject is continued. 

A reduction in carbon content has been 
approved for Class A heat-treated steel 
wheels (Specification M-107) as an emer- 
gency measure and a joint committee 
from the division and manufacturers is 
to study the possibilities of eliminating 
thermal cracking on passenger-car wheels; 
also to investigate causes of Diesel wheel 
failures. 

At the request of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee this committee clarified the rules 
with respect to cast-iron, one-wear and 
raultiple-wear wrought-steel wheels hav- 
ing holes drilled through the plate and 
recommended that Section 10 (a) of 
Specification M-107 and Section 8 of 
Specification M-103 be modified by the 
addition of a sentence specifying the 
manner in which test holes may be 


‘drilled in the wheel plate. 


The committee recommended, as a 
letter ballot item, increasing the dimen- 
sion G of the AX-36 and BS-36 design 
wheels shown in Section G of the Manual 
from 2% in. to 2% in. without change 
in dimension D. This was done to pro- 
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vide 14 in. additional tread metal and 
to make the normal inside rim diameter 
conform to the one-wear designs. 

The committee recommended the con- 
tinuance of wheel design CX-38 in the 
Manual in spite of a prior recommenda- 
tion that it be withdrawn. 

Minor editorial changes have been 
approved in connection with Manual 
sheets referring to wheel design CX-40 
and AX-44. Item 8 on Sheet G-27 will 
be changed to incorporate these correc- 
tions, 

Page B-44-C of the Manual will be 
changed to show sufficient dimension de- 
tails of the alternate mounting and check 
gage for cast-iron, one-wear wrought- and 
cast-steel wheels to permit proper manu- 
facture of the gage. 

Paragraphs 135 and 354 (C) of the 
Wheel and Axle Manual will be revised 
to read, “The bearin, points of the chuck 
jaws must be maintained within a toler- 
ance of 015 in. to a plane, at right 
angles to the axis of the boring bar and 
within a tolerance of .004 in. of being 
concentric with the boring bar.” This is 
a letter-ballot item. 

The committee recommended the use 
of portable home-made magnetic testing 
devices, developed by some railroads, at 





outlying points where the volume of axle 
testing is not sufficient to justify the in- 
stallation of more elaborate equipment. 

The committee having specified the 
proportions of wheel-mounting compounds 
indicates that it has no objection to the 
use of ready-mixed compounds secured 
in the open market where the commer- 
cial product complies with the specified 
proportions. 

The chart showing wheel mounting 
pressures (Fig. 115, Wheel and Axle 
Manual) has been rearranged so that 
the shop man may read the pressures 
direct from the chart without calculation. 

Appendix A of the report included the 
new Section XXI of the Wheel and Axle 
Manual on recommended practice for 
the maintenance and lubrication of roller 
bearings. This addition to the manual 
consists of the following subdivisions: 
(1) Description, mounting and removal 
of roller bearings, covering the Fafnir- 
Waugh twin bearing, Hyatt bearings, 
Timken-standard and quad bearings and 
the S.K.F. pressed-on and tapered-sleeve 
types. Complete descriptions and draw- 
ings of these types are included; (2) 
General instructions relating to roller 
bearings for handling and storage; (3) 
Periodic lubrication inspection; (4) At- 
tention to roller bearings when cars are 
in service; (5) Attention to roller bear- 
ings when wheels are reconditioned with- 
out dismounting; (6) Attention to roller 
bearings when cars are in the shop for 
major repairs or when wheels are dis- 
mounted; and (7) Lateral adjustment, 
including a table showing the lateral 
adjustment for the principal railway types 
of roller bearings. 

The members of the committee on 
Wheels are E. E. Chapman (chairman), 
mechanical assistant, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; H. H. Haupt (vice-chairman), 
general superintendent motive power, 
Pennsylvania; I. N. Mosely, research and 
test engineer, Norfolk & Western; M. S. 
Riegel, assistant engineer of tests, New 
York Central; H. E. Wagner, superin- 
tendent car department, Alton & South- 
ern; G. A. Harstad, foundry metallurgist, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
A. M. Johnsen, engineer of tests, Pull- 
man Company; W. R. Hedeman, engi- 
neer of tests, Baltimore & Ohio; P. V. 
Garin, engineer of tests, Southern Pacific; 
and B. C. Gunnell, chief mechanical 
engineer, Southern. 


Discussion 

Chairman Galloway called for discus- 
sion by manufacturers’ representatives 
and C. M. Stoner, Association of Manu- 
facturers of Chilled Car Wheels, said 
that it was unfortunate that difficulties 
arose in boring the A.A.R. X-1 cored-hub 
wheel, adopted to obtain better metal 
distribution and get away from the heavy 
mass of metal in the hub itself. On June 
1, 181,000 of these wheels had been 
shipped to railroads and car builders. 
Several shops have bored and mounted 
thousands of X-1’s, and, while some had 
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trouble at the start, this was overcome 
relatively soon. Reports of difficulties 
were no doubt based on experience with 
small groups of wheels. Research has 
resulted in the development of a cast 
wheel with radically different metallurgi- 
cal properties from present wheels with 
a chilled tread, and some have over 
100,000 miles in test. Thorough consid- 
eration is also being given to developing 
exceptionally high-strength cast iron by 
means of magnesium additions. 

C. B. Bryant, Wrought Steel Wheel 
Industry, said that the reduction in maxi- 
mum carbon content of Class A wheels 
from 0.63 per cent to 0.57 per cent to 
reduce thermal cracking was almost 
enough to make the Class A a different 
wheel. The change was largely necessi- 
tated by higher speeds, higher braking 
ratios, and by the use of four-wheel 
trucks which have wheel loads around 
20,000 Ib. compared to 15,000 lb. on the 
old six-wheel trucks. With less carbon 
there should be less thermal cracking, 
but there will also be shorter life, and 
an economic balance will have to be 
reached as to the most desirable carbon 
content. 

On one group of 60 cars in identical 
service, 950 pairs of wheels were changed 
because of thermal cracks. A group of 
the five worst cars averaged 34 pairs 





changed, while the five best averaged 
only 6 pairs. In another group of 20 cars 
and two trains, 350 individual wheels 
were changed in six months. The four 
best cars averaged one wheel change 
each, while the four worst averaged 31. 
Part of the trouble is a result of mechan- 
ical conditions, such as overhanging shoes 
which contact only 114 in. of wheel tread. 
Where new and old equipment are mixed, 
the new equipment wheels get the heavi- 
est wear due to the heavier wheel loads. 
H. H. Lanning, mechanical engineer, 
Santa Fe, called attention to Fig. 149 on 
page 14 of the printed report, relating 
to a collar shrunk on the axle end in a 
Timken roller bearing application, and 
said the figure should be either cor- 
rected or omitted. M. S. Downes, Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, said this design 
is no longer supplied. He urged increased 
attention to prescribed roller bearing in- 
spection and maintenance practices. 
Vice-Chairman Brown said that rolled 
steel wheel failures in recent months 
have been serious on the Southern Pa- 
cific, as well as other roads, and the 
wheel manufacturers have a big job to 
do in producing better wheels which 
will have desired wearing properties and 
yet not be subject to thermal checking. 
(The report was accepted and recom- 
mendations referred to letter ballot) 





Development of Hot 


During the past year the Committee 
on Development of Hot Box Alarm De- 
vices has continued to review additional 
devices submitted by individuals and 
manufacturers, but none submitted was 
considered to have sufficient merit, or de- 
veloped to a point where laboratory tests 
were warranted. As during the previous 
year, the principal activity of the com- 
mittee was to continue observations of 
the four devices undergoing road service 
tests as installed in solid-bearing-equip- 
ped passenger cars in regular service on 
the Pennsylvania. The table shows the 
total results of these tests. 


Service Experience Reports 


The committee has again been fur- 
nished with the road experience of the 


Box Alarm Devices 


New York Central System during the 
past year with the Twin-Plex alarm, 
which is now standard equipment on that 
railroad for all modern locomotives, both 
passenger and freight, and all of the 
newer passenger cars, numbering ap- 
proximately 800; also on more than 2,- 
000 of the older passenger cars. The 
Pullman Company has equipped all rol- 
ler bearing cars assigned to New York 
Central System service with the Twin- 
Plex alarm, as well as 1,200 bearings on 
the older Pullman cars having solid 
bearings. The New York Central reports 
that during the past year no burnoffs 
have occurred of axles having bearings 
so equipped. Detailed report from the 
New York Central System covering the 
service record with the Twin-Plex alarm 





TOTAL RESULTS TO MARCH 31, 1949, OF ROAD SERVICE 


TESTS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 














Possible 
True false Equip- 
months Indica- False Indica- ment 


Alarm equipment months tions alarms __ tions Failures defects 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 34* 15 16 2 2 15 
Union Switch & Signal 5 15 3 2 ll 
Pennsylvania Cartridge 34 1l 16 1 4 13 
Magnus Metal Twin-Plex 0 1 0 v 1 

*Service test of Mnneapolis-Honeywell device closed as of October 25, 1948, at which date device was 


removed and returned to manufacturer. 
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during the period March 1, 1948, to 
March 1, 1949, is shown as Appendix B. 
[This records 26 true hot-box indications, 
of which four were on steam locomotives, 
two on Diesel locomotives and one on 
each of 20 passenger-train cars.—EbiTor| 

The committee was advised that the 
Southern Pacific had been experimenting 
with the Journ-A-Larm system, manu- 
factured by Fenwal, Inc. One chair car 
equipped with this system went into serv- 
ice in March, 1948, three baggage-mail 
cars in November and December, 1948, 
and three baggage cars in December, 
1948, and January, 1949. 

Some trouble was experienced with the 





J. R. Jackson 
Chairman 


original installation on the chair car 
due to broken conductors in the Thermo- 
switch to truck cables. No trouble has 
been experienced with the systems as in- 
stalled on the six new head-end cars re- 
cently placed in service, with the ex- 
ception of one false alarm, cause un- 
known. These devices are set to operate 
at 260 deg. F plus or minus 10 deg. F. 

The Southern Pacific has 71 sleeping 
cars and 108 chair, dining, lounge and 
other cars on order which will be equip- 
ped with the Fenwal system. 


Economic Justification 


At the January 19, 1949, meeting of 
the committee the status of its activities 
was outlined as follows: The committee 
was not convinced as to the economic 
justification of the relatively expensive 
electric type hot box alarm device applic- 
able to passenger cars only. Its ultimate 
objective is the development of a rela- 
tively simple, effective, and reliable de- 
vice, applicable to both passenger and 
freight equipment cars and to both solid 
and roller type journal bearings. The 
committee intends to continue its efforts 
to encourage some individual or organi- 
zation to design or develop such a de- 
vice. 

The members of the committee are J. 
R. Jackson, (chairman), mechanical en- 
gineer, Mechanical Division, A.A.R.; M. 
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A. Pinney, engineer of tests, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. L. Holland, assistant mechani- 
cal engineer, Baltimore & Ohio; J. Stair, 
Jr., electrical engineer, Pennsylvania; H. 





T. Rockwell, assistant engineer, New 

York Central System; and L. H. Sultan, 

electrical engineer, Southern Pacific. 
(The report was accepted) 





Car Construction 


The committee reported that of 33,905 
box, auto-box and hopper cars ordered 
during the year ended April 30, 1949, 
7,200 hopper cars were not of A.A.R. de- 
sign and the remaining 26,705 were 
A.A.R. throughout or conformed thereto 
in most characteristic details, with varia- 
tions for lightweight alloy-steel, floating 
center sills, and inside dimensions to 
meet specific conditions. Of 49,679 cars 
of all types, including gondolas, flat, bal- 
last, stock, refrigerator and special types 
of cars ordered during the same period, 
95.55 per cent have the standard center- 
plate height of 25% in. 

Approval of New Freight Designs.— 
During the year ended April 30, 1949, the 
committee approved for interchange ser- 
vice, according to the first paragraph of 
Interchange Rule 3, eight new freight- 
car designs of untried types, from which 
a total of 394 cars are to be built. 

Variations from Conventional Freight De- 
signs—The committee has been advised 
by the secretary of the division of 11 
cases of variations from conventional de- 
signs involving 9,605 cars for eight rail- 
way or private car owners. These do not 
constitute “untried designs” under Rule 
3 and are submitted to the secretary for 
inclusion in his files as a matter of 
record, 

Standardization.—The General Commit- 
tee of the Mechanical Division directed 
the Committee on Car Construction and 
the Committee on Passenger Car Specifi- 
cations to consider greater standardiza- 
tion of passenger cars with the Commit- 
tee on Car Design of the American Rail- 
way Car Institute. Study is now being 
made by the Committee on Car Design. 

The A.A.R. made a check of new 
freight equipment being built. It was 
found there was considerable variation 
between standard drawings now shown 
in the Supplement to the Manual and 
cars built for the various railroads. Some 
of the railroads follow A.A.R. Standards 
closely, but others deviate in general di- 
mensions of the car as well as in a 
number of details. The Committee on 
Car Construction directs attention to the 
importance of building and maintaining 
standard cars, thereby reducing initial 
costs, expediting delivery schedules and 
simplifying and reducing cost of inven- 
tories of repair parts. 

A study is being made of a list of de- 
tails which the A.R.C.I. proposes as im- 
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provements over the construction now 
shown in the Supplement to Manual 
which would increase production and re- 
duce cost. 

Two changes are proposed for submis- 
sion to letter ballot: 

(1) Eliminate the 7-ft. doorway for 
box and autobox cars from both 40-ft. 
6-in. and 50-ft. 6-in. cars. This is seldom 
used and, where used, the 8-ft. opening 
can be used in future. 

(2) Revise hopper-car drawings (both 
50-ton and 70-ton) in the Supplement to 
Manual to show body bolsters consisting 
of 68-lb. I-beams in place of the built-up 
construction now shown. 

Trucks for High-Speed Freight Service.— 
During 1948 the cooperative research pro- 
gram with the freight truck and snub- 
ber manufacturers under the general di- 
rection of the A.A.R. Mechanical Re- 
search Office was approved and a series 
of road tests made on the Illinois Cen- 
tral out of Clinton, Ill. The completely 
instrumented five-car service laboratory, 
as built for American Steel Foundries for 
its research activities, was leased and 
A.S.F. trained technical personnel, aug- 
mented by A.A.R. personnel, was em- 
ployed. 

During the period between July 27 and 
November 13, 1948, a total of 78 road 
tests were run, recording the vertical 
and lateral shocks within one car equip- 
ped progressively with various truck bol- 
ster springs, unit snubbers, package snub- 
bers, and special designs of freight 
trucks, as compared with a duplicate car 
under which one set of trucks was main- 
tained throughout the test program. 

This road-testing program was not com- 
pleted during 1948, but it is to be con- 
tinued during 1949 to complete tests of 
other snubbers and truck designs, and 
to include trucks having roller-bearing 
journals for comparison with the conven- 
tional solid-type bearings under the test 
train during the 1948 tests. 

A preliminary summary report tabulat- 
ing the results of the 1948 road tests 
completed with the all-coil (four) bolster 
truck-spring arrangements or combina- 
tions, unit snubbers (seven), package 
group snubbers (four), and special truck 
designs (seven) accompanied the report. 

Side-Frame Clearance.—The subcom- 
mittee recommends that the dimension of 
29%, in. maximum from top of rail to 
the top of side frame for trucks with a 
center-plate height of 25% in., as now 
shown on Manual page D-12, remain un- 
changed and that a dimension of 4% in. 
minimum from top of rail to bottom of 
side frame be added. 





To obtain sufficient clearance between 
the body bolster and the A.A.R. standard 
side frame with a maximum height of 
29%4 in. when using 3 11/16-in. travel 
springs, it will be necessary to decrease 
the depth of the present body bolster. 
When using proprietary designs of side 
frames having 28%4-in. height with long- 
travel springs, the present A.A.R. bolster 
design may be used without fear of in- 
terference. 

Side Frames and Bolsters—During the 
year since the last report approvals have 
been granted to 228 additional designs of 
side frames and 226 additional designs 
of bolsters for use in interchange ser. 
vice. The joint subcommittee calls at- 
tention to the fact that 505 designs of 
side frames and 523 designs of bolsters 
have now been approved for interchange 
service. Duplication results from the as- 
signment of separate numbers to similar 
designs when submitted by two or more 
manufacturers but, with allowance for 
this, the subcommittee believes the num- 
ber is larger than necessary. The rail- 
roads are reminded that standardization 
to the greatest practicable extent will ef- 
fect savings for all concerned. This is 
not to discourage improvements in de- 
sign but to discourage perpetuation of 
old unapproved designs for which im- 
proved substitutes are available. 

The manufacturers are advised that, 
while a backlog of approval tests still 
exists, this is now due to delay in sup- 
plying specimens for test. Both dynamic 
fatigue testing machines have been idle 
for substantial periods recently. Manu- 
facturers are advised to file applications 
and schedule tests in advance of their 
requirements, then furnish specimens 
promptly, and thus avoid costly delays. 

Helical-Spring Service Tests.—Service- 
life tests of helical springs of various de- 
flections from 15% in. to 2% in. are be- 
ing followed closely by the sub-commit- 
tee. The springs being tested and the 
test designations are: 


A.A.R. 1936 springs, 15¢-in. travel 


T-l 
Proposed 1944 springs, 15s-in. travel 
T-2 
Q-ALAVE) SPEINGS es «co sie,°005;05 T-3 
214-in. travel springs .......... T-4 


Tests had run about 38 months at 
the end of March, 1949. Failures dur- 
ing the first 26 months and after 38 
months and a comparative index of fail- 
ures of outer coils, based on those in 
test T-1 as unity in relation to the rela- 
tive number of coils in service, are shown 
in the table. 

In August, 1948, five of the 10 cars 
equipped with Class T-4 springs were 
fitted with Symington-Gould FLS snub- 
bers. From September 1, 1948, to April 
1, 1949, two outer coils failed on one 
car. On the remaining five cars equipped 
with Holland Type E snubbers, five out- 
er coils failed, one on each of five cars. 
No definite conclusions or recommenda- 
tions will be formulated until the test has 
progressed further or has been termi- 
nated. 
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PROGRESS OF HELICAL-SPRINGS 
SERVICE TESTS 


No. of failures— 
38 months 
to No. outer 
First 26 Apr. coils in Index 
Springs months 1,’°49 service 38 months 
T-l 


1.0 





Design of Journal-Bearing Wedge.—A 
joint subcommittee representing the Com- 
mittee on Car Construction and the 
Committee on Lubrication of Cars and 
Locomotives agrees that the existing tol- 
erances for journal-bearing wedges are 
as close as can be expected on “as cast” 
or “as forged” surfaces. It recommends, 
however, that changes to clarify the 
wedge and gage drawings be submitted 
to letter ballot. These changes are an 
increase of 1/32 in. in dimension D (the 
width allowance for the top of the brass) 
for the 4%4-in. by 8-in. size, to provide 
clearance between a maximum bearing 
and a minimum wedge; a reduction of 
1/16 in. in the depth of the sides of the 
wedge below the brass bearing face, to 
preclude the possibility of the bottom 
of the wedge coming in contact with the 
top of the side lugs on the brass when 
applying second-hand bearings; clarifica- 
tion of tolerances in the length of wedges 
of all bearing sizes; and designation of 
the faces of the wedge which must be 
smooth, true, and square. Changes to 
conform are also proposed in the jour- 
nal-wedge gages and in the journal-bear- 
ing wedge condemning gages. 

Journal-Box Lid Face and Lugs.—Man- 
ual page D-15A, adopted in 1948 as rec- 
ommended practice, covers journal-box 
hinge lug and pin-hole bushings for in- 
tegral journal boxes. The committee now 
proposes, for letter-ballot acion, that this 
page be revised to include separable 
journal boxes as well, to eliminate sizes 
A and B, and to add size G for separable 
journal boxes. 

Proposed No. 18 Brake Beam.—Brake- 
beam failures due to tension rods break- 
ing in the threads at the base of the 
units cause serious delays and expen- 
sive derailments. The subcommittee is of 
the unanimous opinion that a new brake 
beam free from the inherent weaknesses 
of the present A.A.R. Nos. 15 and 3 
beams should be developed. The me- 
chanical committee of the brake-beam 
manufacturers has designed seven new 
types of brake beams. Two are the Unit 
type and five require standard brake- 
beam hangers. 

Arrangements have been made for road 
and laboratory tests of the seven new 
designs in comparison with the A.A.R. 
No. 3 beam, which is stronger than the 
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No. 15. Road tests are under way on a 
total of 336 brake beams. Later, an 
eighth design, a one-piece cast-steel 
brake beam of the Unit type, was in- 
cluded in the road-service tests. Labora- 
tory tests were made at the American 
Steel Foundries’ laboratory at Granite 
City, Ill, of 11 brake-beam designs, in- 
cluding the A.A.R. standard No. 3 and 
a No. 3 with Whitworth threads, and four 
Unit type beams. 

Based on the data from road and 
laboratory tests so far secured, the sub- 
committee proposes the following: 

(1) That standard A.A.R. No. 15 
and A.A.R. No. 3 brake beams be super- 
seded by a new beam known as No. 18, 
and that beams of not less capacity be 
mandatory for new and rebuilt cars and 
for new beams applied to existing cars. 

(2) That the standard brake-beam 
specifications be revised and Appendices 
A and B be added te them: Appendix A 
to cover instructions for securing ap- 
proval and certification of brake beams, 
which would constitute A.A.R. standard 
brake beams and would not be shown 
in the Manual; Appendix B to show 
the form of the certificate of approval. 

These two propositions, together with 
the revised gage drawings for the Man- 
ual to conform, are offered for adoption 
by letter ballot, 

Five beams already tested meet the 
revised brake-beam specifications and 
would be granted certificates of approval 
and constitute new A.A.R. standard 
brake beams. Two of these are hanger 
type beams and three Unit type beams. 

Brake-Beam Repair Specifications.—Pro- 
posed changes in the Specifications for 
Repairs to Freight Equipment Brake 
Beams for submission to letter ballot 
would: 

(1) Eliminate the requirement that 
compression members must be straight- 
ened cold. Experience has demonstrated 
that no difficulty is experienced with 
those which bave been hot straightened. 

(2) Require tension-rod nuts to be 
new U.S.S. standard or A.S.A. Class 2 
heavy hexagon type, to provide more 
bearing surface between the face of the 
nut and the surface of the brake head. 

(3) Make riveting of the ends of the 
tension rod mandatory. In a number of 
instances lock nuts have worked off the 
rod. 

(4) Change specifications to conform 
to elimination gages for camber of brake 
beam from page B-12 F. The gage shown 
on page B-8 provides the desired cam- 
ber. 

(5) Revise the method of lengthening 
brake-beam compression members shown 
on Manual page E-117 because the pres- 
ent arrangement interferes with the ap- 
plication of sleeve-type heads. 

(6) Revise and transfer Manual pages 
showing the No. 15 brake beam and its 
parts to the Specifications for Repairs 
to Freight Equipment Brake Beams on 
new Manual pages. 

(7) Eliminate tolerances from the di- 
mensions of the “Go” and “No-go” parts 
of the strut pin-hole gage shown on 


Manual page B-12-A, because, with the 
tolerance shown, the go-gage would not 
enter a 1%-in. hole. The “No-go” gage 
is modified’ ‘to harmonize. 

Brake ~Pins.—Pins of 1-7/32 in. diame- 
ter are considered necessary where the 
bottom rod extends through the bolster, 
in order to keep the shear stress below 
10,000 lb. per sq. in. based on 80-lb. cy- 
linder pressure. It is proposed for let- 
ter ballot that this diameter be added to 
the present 1-3/32-in. on Manual page 
Ell. 

Coupler-Striking-Casting Spacing.—The 
question as to whether there should be 
a minimum spacing between the top of 
the coupler shank and the bottom of the 
striking casting, to accompany the maxi- 
mum vertical spacing of % in. adopted 
in 1948, was considered by a joint sub- 
committee on which were representatives 
of the Committees on Couplers and Draft 
Gears and Arbitration. It is proposed for 
letter-ballot action that the minimum of 
¥, in. be added to Item 19, Manual page 
C-4. 

Marking Freight Cars with Roller Bear- 
ings—In order to protect freight cars 
equipped with roller bearings in hump- 
yard switching service, it is proposed for 
letter-ballot action that Section L of the 
Manual be amended to provide for the 
use of the suffix letter “R” after the car 
number on both sides and ends of the 
car, of the same size as the numerals. 

Revision of Lightweight Striking Casting. 
—Because patterns were not available 
during the war, the reduced-weight de- 
sign of striker adopted in 1941 was not 
placed in service until 1946. In 1948 a 
few failures were reported in the integ- 
ral carrier portion of the tasting. Manu- 
facturers’ opinion is that the carrier part 
of the casting should be reinforced. It 
is proposed to return that part of the 
casting to the 1932 design, for letter- 
ballot action. 

Welding.—It is proposed for letter 
ballot that Section B—Welding Limi- 
tations, of Section L of the Manual in- 
clude provision for reclamation by fu- 
sion welding and machining to dimen- 
sions of journal-bearing wedges. 

Metal Running Boards.—Because of ob- 
jections registered by a number of rail- 
roads at the expense involved if cracks 
and fractures in metal running boards 
cannot be repaired by welding, the Gen- 
eral Committee held in abeyance the pro- 
hibition against welding adopted by let- 
ter ballot last year and the question i= 
being restudied. 

Cast-Steel Bolsters—The committee 
does not agree with the suggestion that 
the restriction on building up worn sur- 
faces of bolsters by welding which re- 
quires that the material remaining must 
be equal to 60 per cent of the original 
section, be removed, because it believes 
that cases beyond the present limit usual- 
ly involve old castings which have com- 
pleted ordinary life service. 

Coupler Draft Keys—The recommenda- 
tion that the wearing edge of draft keys 
be flame-hardened to increase service life 
is disapproved because the internal 
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stresses introduced are likely to cause 
hazardous failures in service. 

Other Items.—Two items involve edi- 
torial clarification without change in in- 
tent. The welding of high-tensile-steel 
truck side frames, bolsters, couplers and 
parts, coupler yokes, etc., is under joint 
consideration of the committees in- 
volved. 

Designating Letters for Cars—The Sym- 
bol “MBD” is assigned to combination 
mail, baggage, and dormitory cars. 

A number of changes in definitions of 
symbols for various types of house cars 
to clarify confusion were proposed. A 
new symbol, “LOC,” for covered hopper 
cars to be used in carrying carbon black 
is recommended, the nature of this ma- 
terial being such that it is not practic- 
able to clean the car for carrying other 
commodities. The term “weed burner” 
has been broadened to “weed ‘extermina- 
tor” to include chemical-spray methods 
of destruction as well as burning as 
shown in General Service Maintenance- 
of-Way Equipment Cars. 

These proposals are submitted for let- 
ter-ballot action. 

Damage by Shake-Out Devices—The 
probability of damage to car-body struc- 
ture of steel hopper cars of all-welded 
construction is relatively high from the 
use of the Robbins shake-out device as at 
present built and operated. The dam- 
age to cars of all-riveted construction 
appears-to be of considerably less mag- 
nitude. The subcommittee proposes to 
investigate possible changes of design 
and methods of operation of the Rob- 
bins device and to investigate the oper- 
ation of two other devices. 

The committee members are L. H. 
Kueck (chairman), assistant chief me- 
chanical officer, Missouri Pacific; J. A. 
Gower (vice-chairman), assistant me- 
chanical engineer, Pennsylvania; R. B. 
Winship, mechanical engineer, Canadian 
Pacific; J. McMullen, consulting engi- 
neer, Erie; R. D. Bryan, mechanical as- 
sistant, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
R. H. Graff, assistant engineer, car equip- 
ment, New York Central; W. A. Pownall, 
assistant to general superintendent mo- 
tive power, Wabash; F. J. Herter, en- 
gineer car construction, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; J. K. Peters, mechanical engineer, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western; H. L. 
Holland, assistant mechanical engineer, 
Baltimore & Ohio; L. R. Schuster, engi- 
neer car construction, Southe:u Pacific; 
M. C. Haber, general mechanical engi- 
neer, Union Pacific; F. G. Moody, su- 
perintendent car department, Northern 
Pacific; and K. H. Carpenter, superin- 
tendent car department, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 

Discussion 

J. L. Ryan, mechanical engineer, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, thought the truck 
builders should be commended for the 
improvements in riding qualities. A table 
in Exhibit A of the report shows that 
modern trucks with long-travel springs 
and built-in snubbing devices had verti- 
cal lading damage indexes only 2% to 3 
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per cent of those for trucks of 20 years 
ago with a load of 169,000 lb. and a maxi- 
mum speed of 65 m.p.h. New trucks 
loaded to 145,000 lb. and operated at 90 
m.p.h. had vertical lading damage in- 
dexes only 10 to 20 per cent of the 
older trucks fully loaded at 65 m.p.h. 
The damage to cars from shakeout de- 
vices is often extreme and the use of 
such shakers will probably increase with 
today’s high labor costs. The shakers, to 
accomplish their purpose, must necessar- 
ily subject the car to forces not taken 
into consideration when many of the 
present hopper cars were built. New 
designs will take these forces into con- 
sideration and give a balanced structure. 
The 1934 design should be tested under 
1949 conditions, and the correction of 
weaknesses found would pay the roads 
dividends in lower maintenance. On the 
welded cars that did not stand up as 
well as riveted cars under the action of 
the shake-out device, it would be inter- 
esting to know when the cars were built, 
the sheet thickness, whether of carbon 
or alloy steel, and whether they repre- 
sented the latest development in welded 
construction. 

E. P. Moses, engineer of rolling stock, 
New York Central, said that his road had 
several failures with the I-beam bolsters 
recommended in the report, and thought 
the matter should be investigated further. 
The chairman of the committee replied 
that this was the first such case that had 
come to the committee’s attention. 

R. B. Cottrell, chief mechanical engi- 
neer, American Steel Foundries, recom- 


mended that roads which have to renew 
old designs of side frames give consid- 
eration to replacing the entire truck with 
a suitable later design on some of the 
cars and using parts from such replaced 
trucks for repairs to other cars in the 
series. 

C. H. Green, engineer of car design, 
Illinois Central, found two parts of the 
report somewhat confusing and recom- 
mended clarifications. The I. C. has had 
trouble with hopper bodies shifting on 
center sills, and is now applying %-in. 
rivets instead of the 5-in. rivets shown 
in the Manual, with satisfaction to date. 
The I. C. agrees with the proposal that 
interchange cars be required to be 
equipped with a snubbing device, al- 
though trouble has been experienced 
with springs going solid where a snubber 
unit was applied in an A.A.R. 1936 or 
1915 spring set-up; some even had to be 
removed and replaced with a standard 
coil spring. 

The I. C. found that increasing freight- 
car decks and floors from 1% in. to 2% 
in. thickness increased the strength more 
than applying an additional stringer to 
reduce the breaking through of floors 
from lift trucks. This method also costs 
less than an additional stringer, and 
benefits the entire floor. The subject de- 
serves further investigation, as loads of 
20,000 lb. and more are concentrated on 
a single floor board, and this suggests 
some application of a decking with steel 
incorporated in the design. 

(The report was accepted and recom- 
mendations referred to letter ballot) 





Safety Appliances 


This committee has continued to han- 
dle subjects pertaining to safety appli- 
ances assigned it by the General Com- 
mittee, as well as questions referred by 
other committees and member roads. It 
also has continued to review safety ap- 
pliance arrangements and details pro- 
posed for installation on tank cars. This 
work is rapidly becoming voluminous. 
Means are being devised which, with the 
cooperation of the tank car manufactur- 
ers, should minimize this work. 

The proposed specifications and te- 
quirements for power brakes of the load- 
compensating type for freight service, as 
well as the replies received from the 
voting members to circular letter dated 
January 31, 1949, have been reviewed 
in detail. 

After a thorough discussion of the pro- 
posed specifications and a careful review 
of the performance of the ABLC brake 
applications now in service, this project 
was referred to the air-brake manufac- 
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turers for further development before 
progressing this type of brake or sub- 
mission of the proposed specifications 
and rules to the members for considera- 
tion and adoption. 

The report was signed by Chairman 
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R. G. Henley, general superintendent, 
motive power, Norfolk & Western; H. T. 
Cover, chief motive power, Pennsylvania; 
G. W. Bohannon, chief mechanical of- 
ficer, Chicago & North Western; F. K. 
Mitchell, manager of equipment, New 


York Central; J. M. Nicholson, director, 
department of research, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; and A. K. Galloway, gen- 
e1al superintendent motive power and 
equipment, Baltimore & Ohio. 

(The report was accepted) 





Joint Report—Railway Sanitation 


The various studies, investigations and 
tests conducted by the Sanitation Re- 
search Project have been continued and 
the information developed compiled for 
inclusion in a final report-in which it is 
proposed to include complete descriptions 
with supporting data, covering the various 
methods developed and tested for pre- 
venting or controlling the discharge of 
toilet hopper wastes onto the right of 
way. This will permit the selection of 
an arrangement which will meet individ- 
ual mechanical, operating and service 
conditions. 

The report will also include such 
drawings or sketches as may be necessary 
to illustrate typical suggested installations 
or adaptations to passenger cars. Esti- 


mated costs will be shown where prac- 
ticable. 

It is not possible to say definitely when 
these studies will be completed but every 
effort is being made to complete the 
final report, with recommendations, dur- 
ing the early part of 1950. 

The report was presented by Chairman 
E. P. Moses, engineer car equipment, 
New York Central System, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Railway Sanitation comprising 
three representatives each of the A.A.R. 
Mechanical Division, Engineering Divi- 
sion, Medical and Surgical Section, and 
the U. S. Public Health Service and one 
representative of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 

(The report was accepted) 





Committee on Tank Cars 


During the past year this committee 
was called upon to give consideration 
to a total of 465 dockets and applications 
for approval of designs. There were 269 
covering designs, materials and construc- 
tion of 9,909 new shipping containers, for 
mounting on new cars or for replacement 
on existing cars. 

Three applications covered the con- 
struction of 35 multiple-unit cars to be 
used for the transportation of Class 
I.C.C.-106A500 type one-ton containers 
each. There were 168 applications cov- 
ering alterations in, additions to, or 
conversions and reconditioning of 2,510 
existing tank cars or shipping containers. 
Twenty-five applications requested ap- 
proval of tank-car appurtenance designs 
or materials, without reference to specific 
cars. 


1.C.C. Specifications Amended 


To clarify the intent, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by order dated 
July 22, 1948, amended Paragraph 13 
(a) of its tank-car tank specification 
1064500 to read, as follows: ‘13. Retests, 
alterations, and upkeep of tanks, safety 
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valves, and vents—(a) Each tank must 
be subjected, at least once every five 
years, to the tests as prescribed in para- 
graphs I.C.C. 11 (a), (b), (c), and (d). 


A tank must be condemned when it leaks 


or when the permanent expansion exceeds 
10 per cent of the total expansion. Report 
giving data showing the results of these 
tests must be rendered by party making 
tests to the owner of tank and to the 
Bureau of Explosives, and each tank 
passing the test must be marked with 
the date (month and year) plainly and 
permanently stamped into the metal of 
one head or chime. For example, 1-38 for 
January, 1938. Dates of previous tests 
must not be obliterated.” 

To provide authority for the exclusion 
of safety valves or vents on ton containers 
used for the transportation of materials 
that should not be shipped in containers 
equipped with devices of this kind, the 
I.C.C., by order dated March 7, 1949, 
amended its tank car tank specification 
106A500 at Par. 9 by addition of Sub- 
paragraph (d) reading as follows: “(d) 
Tanks must not be equipped with safety 
valves or vents if prohibited for the 
service in which tanks are used.” 

The report was signed by Chairman 
R. D. Bryan, mechanical assistant, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.; Vice- 
Chairman L. R. Schuster, engineer car 
construction, Southern Pacific; H. S. 
Marsh, superintendent car department, 
Missouri Pacific; E. R. Hauer, chief 
mechanical engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
A. A. Ott, chief car inspector, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. F. Leppla, mechanical engi- 
neer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; J. J. 
Root, Jr., vice-president, Union Tank Car 
Company; R. T. Baldwin, secretary, the 
Chlorine Institute; H. J. Gronemeyer, 
manager, car maintenance division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; R. W. 
Thomas, manager, research and develop- 
ment, Phillips Petroleum Company; and 
T. G. Rabbitt, superintendent tank cars, 
Sun Oil Company. 

(The report was accepted) 

(The meeting adjourned) 





In Wichita for the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board meeting this 
week, Ralph E. Clark, of the Association 
of American Railroads, announces that 
13,000 grain cars are at country stations 
ready for the new wheat. This is 1,000 
more cars than last year. Private enter- 
prise is holding up its end, as the gov- 
ernment planners are not. The govern- 
ment had its chance to move loan wheat 
out of the harvest belt before the new 
grain was reaped. It failed to do so. Now 
this region faces a situation in which 
there are lots of grain cars but scarcely 
any storage. To ease an already muddled 
situation the government will loan money 
on ground dumped grain and try to 
stimulate belatedly the construction of 
bins on the farm. This may be an omen 
of what is to come if America shifts 
more and more to government control. 
A few more instances of the efficiency 
of private enterprise and the inefficiency 
of government control may serve to stem 
the tide. 

—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle, June 14 
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P. & S. Division Members See Tough Year Ahead 


Kirk elected chairman for one-year term; Admiral Miller says 


supply and demand must govern petroleum industry policies 


Despite the return to a buyer’s market all is not 
serene on the supply front, it was brought out at the 
23rd annual meeting of the Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Railroads, held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, June 27-29. The largest 
attendance in the history of the organization (513) 
heard much to make them realize that the troubles of 
the supply departments of the railroads are far from 
over. The danger from too large inventories, the 40- 
hour week, the increasing complexity of stores and 
purchasing operations due to the rapid change-over to 
the use of Diesel power, all will tend to make the year 
zhead difficult for supply personnel. 

From the moment when H. E. Warren, chairman of 
the division and vice-president, purchases and _ stores, 
ol the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, brought these factors to the 
attention of the members until the closing moment when 
J. C. Kirk, general purchasing agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, took over as the new chairman 
of the division, the tone of the meeting was one of “cut 
costs.” 

Mr. Warren and J. E. Goodwin, vice-president and 
executive assistant to president of the Chicago & North 
Western, warned against the danger of getting a stock 
of supplies on hand which would be embarrassing to 
the railroads at a later date, for, as Mr. Goodwin said, 
money tied, up in stocks might better “be used to ad- 
vantage on expenditures which are productive of eco- 
nomies. There are many places on a railroad where 
wise investment produces sizeable annual savings, but 
there is no profit in an unnecessarily large inventory of 
materials and supplies,” particularly when prices seem 
to be on the down grade. One way to prevent exces- 
sive stores stock, Mr. Warren said, is through better 
stock keeping, creating a record which would be truly 
revealing as to consumption and days of supply on 
hand. These figures, Mr. Warren continued, would aid 
the purchasing department mightily, enabling them to 
purchase wisely. 


Loss and Damage 


Materials handling came in for particular attention 
from Mr. Goodwin and J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, 
Operations and Maintenance Department, A.A.R., both 
for its direct cost-cutting possibilities and for its help 
in reducing the loss and damage bill. Mr. Goodwin 
said that although much progress had been made in 
these lines in the last few years “there is still much 
to be done.” “We know that . . . investment in modern 
materials handling facilities will result in some worth 
while economies,” he continued, “and it is regrettable 
that conditions do not permit expenditures for faster 
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Right—J. C. Kirk, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, newly elected 
chairman of the divi- 
sion. Below left—Lewis 
Pilcher, executive vice- 
chairman, Freight Claim 
Division, A.A.R.,  ad- 
dressed the meeting on 
the part P. & S. depart- 
ments could play in loss 
and damage prevention. 
Below right — Admiral 
H. B. Miller of the 
American Petroleum In- 
stitute 








modernization of materials storage and handling fa- 
cilities, but we must do something along these lines as 
finances permit in order to streamline the operation 
and get the advantages of the inherent economies.” 
Mr. Aydelott said that the stores departments perform 
many of the functions of commercial shippers, and 
therefore that department should make sure that “in 
the matter of packaging, marking and handling they 
set a pattern which commercial shippers would do well 
to copy in the interest of loss and damage prevention.” 

Lewis Pilcher, executive vice-chairman, Freight Claim 
Division, A.A.R., told the convention that the P. & S. 
group too could do much to help prevent loss and 
damage. Specifically, new rolling stock purchases 
should have modern draft gears, good doors and im- 
proved trucks with snubber devices. Also, Mr. Pilcher 
went on, many benefits would result if storekeepers 
would load company material to the most distant pos- 
sible break-bulk point, and if they would take more 
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East meets West. Left to right: 
F. M. Reardon, division storekeep- 
er, Delaware & Hudson; E. H. 
Polk, purchasing agent, Southern 
Pacific; and E. S. Kniskern, divi- 
sion storekeeper, Delaware & 
Hudson 


Another group of conventioness: 
Left to right, H. R. Carroll, travel- 
ing storekeeper, Chicago & North 
Western; N. V. Oldenbuttel, gen- 
eral storekeeper, Atlantic Coast 
Line; R. E. Godley, assistant man- 
ager of stores, Illinois Central; 
and D. C. Canavan, foremaa, 
reclamation plant, Boston & Mame 


In this one, left to right: C. J. 
Kubler, general storekeeper, Kan- 
sas City Southern; A. W. Larsen, 
Texas Company; E. H. Hughes, 
purchasing agent, Kansas City 
Southern; J. S. Eaton, assistant to 
general purchasing agent, Western 
Maryland; and S. C. King, gen- 
eral storekeeper, Florida fast 
Coast 
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care in marking drums and cylinders to be returned to 
source or general store, while the same thing applied, 
he said, to steel and steel products. 


How Get More Diesel Fuel? 


Admiral H. B. Miller, director, department of in- 
formation, American Petroleum Institute, spoke of 
prices and supply and demand for Diesel fuel. There 
is, he said, just so much crude oil in a barrel, which is 
broken down into four components when refined. From 
one of these—medium distillates—Diesel fuel oil is 
made. To get more Diesel fuel from a barrel of crude 
oil—with present specifications for Diesel fuel—it would 
be necessary to further crack some of the other com- 
ponents, thus cutting down the supply of gasoline or 
some other product taken from the crude. One Diesel 
engine builder, Admiral Miller continued, had called 
on the “oil industry” to “subsidize” the Diesel by “pro- 
viding a steady flow of premium quality Diesel fuel 
at prices unusually attractive to the roads.” However, 
the speaker said, the law of supply and demand must 
determine what amount of Diesel fuel the oil companies 
would produce, for appealing to them to do anything 
which the supply situation did not demand was as un- 
realistic, he said, as asking the “railroad industry to 
carry more bulls and fewer cows.” In addition, he 
continued, the “oil industry” could be accused of 
“squeezing whole industries out of existence” if it played 
favorites as suggested. This would give the economic 
planners and collectivists an excuse “to extend further 
their interest in private business affairs.” 

Experiments are being made, Admiral Miller went 
on, which indicate that it may be possible to use a 
Diesel fuel with a cetane rating as low as 40. Like- 
wise, a reduction in flash point to 130 deg. F. may be 
in the offing, while the sulphur content may jump from 
0.5 per cent to 1.0 per cent. This would increase greatly 
the yield of Diesel fuel from each barrel of distillate. 
If specifications should ever reach 35 cetane, 120 deg. 
F. flash point, and sulphur content 1.0 per cent, which 
seems possible, the yield of Diesel fuel per barrel of 
crude would be 220 per cent greater than it is under 
present specifications, he said. In the meantime, he 
concluded, we must conserve the supply of Diesel fuel 
by making sure it does Diesel jobs. We must examine 
the heating and air-conditioning of trains, for example, 
to see if some substitute for Diesel oil can be used in 
these operations. 


Unified Sleeping-Car Service 


C. R. Harding, president of the Pullman Company, 
pinch-hitting for I. B. Tigrett, president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, who was unable to be present, gave a 
history of the Pullman operating organization since it 
was taken over by the railroads. The present manage- 
ment system, he said, had many advantages over separate 
operations by individual roads. Among those ad- 
vantages, he said, which are recognized by both the 
railroads and the traveling public, are: 

(1) Unified operation facilitates the mobilization of 
sleeping cars for all seasonal or other peak movements; 

(2) The Pullman Company executive and operating 
organization is specially adapted to nation-wide func- 
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tioning. This includes a widespread system of laun- 
dries, supply storage points, car shops, etc.; 

(3) “Under unified service the formation and serv- 
icing of through-sleeping-car lines, permitting sleeping- 
car passenger to travel over the rails of two or more 
railroads without changing cars, is simplified and ex- 
pedited”; 

(4) Unified operation offers wider opportunities for 
research and experimentation with new and improved 
equipment; and 

(5) Publication of joint tariffs is simplified. 

As noted, J. C. Kirk, general purchasing agent of the 
Rock Island, was elected chairman of the division for 
the coming year. The new vice-chairman is C. B. 
Neubauer, assistant to vice-president, Southern. New 
members of the General Committee are: S. C. King, 
general storekeeper, Florida East Coast, and A. N. 
Laret, general purchasing agent, St. Louis-San 
Francisco. Others reelected for three-year terms on 
the committee, are: J. S. Fair, Jr., purchasing agent, 
Pennsylvania; W. W. Kelly, general purchasing agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; B. T. Adams, general 
storekeeper, Illinois Central; N. V. Oldenbuttel, general 
storekeeper, Atlantic Coast Line; and G. E. Wilson, 
manager of stores, Reading. 





SO RAILROADING IS DECADENT? 


“In perspective, the record of improvements in operation at- 
tained by Class | American railroads represents a solid corner- 
stone of our industrial progress. A brief resort to statistics shows 
striking information: 

“The average net load per freight train is a well recognized 
index. Progress is indicated when it is realized that this in- 
creased from 437 tons in 1911 to 784 in 1930, to 849 in 1940 
and to 1,176 tons in 1948. Last year’s figure is the highest on 
record and was 46 per cent better than 1929, when it reached 
a peak of 804 tons. 

“Another well known index widely used by carrier analysts is 
net ton-miles per freight train-hour. Our improvement on Class 
1 railroads as so measured has shown an increase from 7,303 
in 1920 to 14,028 in 1940, and to 18,658 in 1948. The 1948 
record is also the highest on record and is 76 per cent better 
than 20 years before. 

“It is of pertinent interest to note what has happened not 
only to freight car capacity but in the efficient use of freight 
cars as measured by average load per car and average miles per 
car per day. While the average capacity of 42.4 tons in 1920 
increased to a new record of 52.0 tons in 1948, the average net 
ton-miles per serviceable freight-car-day for the same years 
increased from 536 to 1,020, and the average miles per service- 
able freight car per day increased from 27.0 to 47.2. 

“Progress as measured by the amount of equipment has per- 
mitted the transportation load of this country to be handled 
with a tremendous decline in ownership of freight cars and 
locomotives. In 1925 a traffic load of 413,814 million net ton- 
miles was handled with just over 2,357,C00 freight cars and an 
ownership of just under 64,000 locomotives. In 1948 a traffic 
load of 638,600 million net ton-miles was handled with 1,838,689 
freight cars (at the end of the year) and 38,981 locomotives. 
In other words, comparing these two years, 54 per cent more 
net ton-miles were handled with 22 per cent fewer freight cars 
and 39 per cent fewer locomotives.” 

—From testimony of P. M. Shoemaker, vice-president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, in Ex Parte 168 hearings. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Of the Purchases and Stores Division 





Report of the General Committee 


During the past year this committee 
authorized the various subject committees 
to appoint subcommittees, to be composed 
of the younger members of the division, 
to assist the subject committee in the 
handling and study of some specific as- 
signment. It was felt that this would 
arouse interest in the work of the divi- 
sion among the younger men, and aid 
the main committee in its work, since 
the subgroups would be appointed on a 
regional basis and would bring to the 
work of the parent group the practical 
experience and points of view of various 
sections of the country. 

The general committee suggested that 
some roads were not applying the rec- 
ommendations of the various committees 
to their work. If any roads found these 
recommendations not sound, that finding 
should be brought up at the annual meet- 
ings and some procedure worked out for 
handling “such reports and recommenda- 
tions as are controversial.” 

The general committee and the office 
of the executive vice-chairman have been 
cooperating with the Office of Defense 
Transportation under the “voluntary” 
plan for allocation of steel—Public Law 
395. With the expected dissolution of 
O.D.T. on June 30, 1949, the report ex- 
plained, the division will work with the 
Department of Commerce, which will ad- 
minister the plan until its expiration date 
on September 30, 1949. In view of the 
present supply situation it seems likely 
that after that date there will be no 
further concern with the voluntary plan. 

This report went on to praise the spe- 
cial purchasing committee for its good 
work in alleviating the shortage of boiler 
and superheater tubes. This was done by 
working with the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, the Office of Industry Coopera- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, and 
the suppliers of these products. 

It was announced that the Standard 
Reclamation Manual recommended by 
the reclamation committee in its 1947 
report had been issued in loose-leaf form. 

The following members were elected to 
life membership in the division: 

J. H. Lauderdale, former general pur- 
chasing agent, Missouri Pacific; 

W. B. Hall, former general purchasing 
agent, Denver & Rio Grande Western; 

I. H. Lance, former general storekeep- 
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er, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 

S. R. Proffit, former purchasing agent, 
Western Pacific. 

Following are members of the com- 
mittee: H. E. Warren (chairman), vice- 
president, purchases & stores, Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio; J. C. Kirk (vice-chairman) , 
general purchasing agent, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; B. T. Adams, general 
storekeeper, Illinois Central; V. N. Daw- 
son, general storekeeper, Baltimore & 
Ohio; G. A. Goerner, general storekeeper, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; E. J. 
Leonard, general storekeeper, Chicago & 
North Western; C. B. Neubauer, assistant 
to vice-president, Southern; N. V. Olden- 
buttel, general storekeeper, Atlantic Coast 


Line; J. L. Quarles, superintendent stores, 
Chesapeake & Ohio; C. L. Wakeman, 
general storekeeper, Wabash; G. E. Wil- 
son, manager stores, Reading; G. M. 
Betterton, general purchasing agent, 
Seuthern Pacific; Clyde Cocke, purchas- 
ing agent, Norfolk & Western; J. S. 
Fair, Jr., purchasing agent, Pennsylvania; 
W. W. Kelly, general purchasing agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; A. L. 
Prentice, manager purchases & stores, 
New York Central; H. M. Rainie, pur- 
chasing agent, Boston & Maine; B. W. 
Roberts, vice-president, purchases & 
stores, Canadian Pacific; M. E. Towner, 
retired purchasing agent, Western Mary- 
land; G. T. Wickstrom, general purchas- 
ing agent, Union Pacific; W. J. Farrell, 
executive vice-chairman, P. & S. Division, 
A.A.R. 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted as read. 





Department Manual — 
Recommended Rules and Practices 


This committee announced that it had 
made all changes in the manual recom- 
mended at the 1948 annual meeting. 
These changes were distributed in Octo- 
ber, 1948.~It further reported that be- 
cause of the many changes to the manual 
which had been recommended in the last 
few years, the committee had found it 
necessary to revise the index completely. 
This committee’s report was closed by 
recommendations that all committees 
strive for brevity and clarity in any rec- 
ommended changes, and that purchasing 
and stores department officers make the 
manual a subject of study for their em- 
ployees, especially the younger ones. 

Following are members of the com- 
mittee: C. D. Longsdorf (chairman), gen- 
eral storekeeper, New York Central; E. B. 
Isenogle (vice-chairman), chief clerk to 
general storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; 
E. S. Birt, division storekeeper, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; T. S. Edgell, district 
storekeeper, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; H. V. 
Gamper, assistant general purchasing 
agent, Illinois Central; J. W. Hagerty, 


C. D. Longsdorf 
Chairman 


assistant purchasing agent, Pennsylvania; 
A. N. Laret, general purchasing agent, 
St. Louis-San Francisco; R. A. Schuff, 
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as 
if, 


ff, 


purchasing agent, Texas & New Orleans; 


traveling storekeeper, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; A. W. Westerhaus, assistant 





G. E. Wilson (chairman ex-officio), 


manager stores, Reading. 
The report was accepted. 





Standard Material Classification 


This report revealed that 96 per cent 
of the Class I line-haul railroads which 
operate 83 per cent of the total track- 
miles are using the standard material 
classification, and suggested that those 
not doing so give further consideration to 
its adoption. 

There followed a list of electrical mate- 
rial peculiar to Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives which the committee suggested 
should be added to Class 25A in the in- 
dex and detail of the classification. These 
included such parts as armatures, con- 
tactors, field coils, generators, regula- 
tors, relays and switches. Also carried 
in this report were lists of Diesel parts 
to be added to Class 26, and miscellan- 
eous items to be eliminated from or 
added to the various classes of material. 

The committee recommended the fol- 
lowing changes be made in the detailed 
classification, so that the headings would 
read as below: 

Class 

14 Non-ferrous metals such as alumi- 

num, brass, copper tubing and 
shapes, ferrules, soft metals in bars 
or pigs 
15 Bar iron and steel, tool steel, cold 
drawn seamless steel tubing, unfab- 
ricated rolling shapes, wire netting, 
chain, except light coil, boiler, fire- 
box, tank and sheet iron steel 
25A Electric material peculiar to elec- 
tric and Diesel-electric locomotives 

25C Electric material peculiar to pas- 
senger, freight train cars and trac- 
tion line cars 

26 Material peculiar to Diesel locomo- 

tives, gas-electric motor cars, auto- 
mobiles, auto-trucks, power trucks, 
airplanes, etc., not specifically in- 
cluded in other classes 

42 Pipe—iron and steel, and fittings of 

all kinds for steam, air and water; 
plumbing fixtures and parts for 
buildings 

Following are members of this com- 
mittee: F, J. McNulty (chairman), as- 
sistant to general storekeeper, Boston & 
Maine; F. E. Hartzler (vice-chairman), 
division storekeeper, Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific; J. W. Cockrill, district 
storekeeper, Illinois Central; H. Gibson, 
assistant general storekeeper, St. Louis- 
San Francisco; J. C. Hart, inspector of 
stores, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; G. E. Hinton, assistant to gen- 
eral storekeeper, Southern Pacific; D. T. 
Matthews, district storekeeper, New York 
Central; J. K. McCann, district store- 
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keeper, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
J. F. Reynolds, classification inspector, 
Erie; W. O. Whitlow, material supervi- 
sor, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; J. H. 
Whitman, head clerk, service bureau, 
Pennsylvania; and C. B. Neubauer 





(chairman ex-officio), assistant to vice- 
president, Southern. 


Discussion 


Most of the discussion of this report 
centered around the advisability of elim- 
inating pages 5-72 of the Standard Ma- 
terial Classification, as recommended by 
the committee. The committee’s recom- 
mendation was upheld. 

Despite some opposition to the correc- 
tions to the Detailed Classification, the 
committee’s recommendations were fol- 
lowed. Opposition was based mainly on 
the expense involved in_ continually 
changing the Classification, and whether 
certain items belonged in the groups to 
which the committee assigned them. 

After discussion the report was accept- 
ed as read. 





Scrap, Handling and Preparation, 
Classification and Sale 


One part of this committee’s report 
revealed that over the last five years, 
including preliminary figures for 1948, 
the railroads have originated about 13.4 
per cent of all purchased steel scrap and 
in turn have bought 9.5 per cent of 
the total rolled steel production. The 
1948 figures reveal that in that year the 
railroads bought 6,189,000 net tons of 
rolled steel. 

The committee recognized the gradual- 
ly decreasing demand for scrap and the 
falling prices. They recommended, there- 
fore, that all possible economies be made 
in the handling of scrap, such as the 
use of overhead, gantry, or internal com- 
bustion locomotive cranes instead of 
steam cranes. Their report stated that 
cranes powered with internal combus- 
tion engines “afford 33 per cent addition- 
al working time compared to steam, due 
to the reduced time required for serv- 
icing; and operation is more economical 
and efficient.” Also recommended was 
the use of mobile units for supplying 
oxygen at cutting operations, since 
switching charges on cars of empty and 
full cylinders would be eliminated, as 
would manual handling of cylinders, 
while oxygen would be provided at more 
even pressure. 

Following are members of this com- 
mittee: R. E. Godley (chairman), as- 
sistant manager stores, Illinois Central; 
D. C. Canavan (vice-chairman), general 
foreman, reclamation plant, Boston & 
Maine; L. S. Atkinson, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, Pennsylvania; A. J. Ba- 


ker, division storekeeper, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; J. C. Baker, division 
storekeeper, Southern; A. J. Boink, gen- 
eral foreman, Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
F. F. Forbes, supervisor scrap & reclama- 
tion, Erie; J. R. Fullerton, traveling 
storekeeper, Missouri Pacific; W. J. Ken- 
ney, general foreman, Chicago & North 
Western; A. T. Kipping, supervisor scrap 
& reclamation, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; J. H. Lau, Jr., statistical clerk, 
Western Maryland; W. F. Lawson, super- 
intendent reclamation plant, St. Louis- 
San Francisco; Thomas McArthur, gen- 
eral foreman, reclamation plant, North- 
ern Pacific; W. G. Muschler, superinten- 
dent reclamation & scrap, Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy; C. H. Rothgery, re- 
gional storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; J. 
N. Wandell, traveling storekeeper, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; P. 
E. Welch, general storekeeper, Texas & 
New Orleans; C. S. Wetherholt, division 
storekeeper, Chesapeake & Ohio; G. M. 
Wright, manager scrap & reclamation, 
New York Central; A. L. Prentice 
(chairman ex-officio), manager purchases 
& stores, N.Y.C. 

While discussion was brief, it was sug- 
gested that the roads defer any action in 
the committee’s recommendation that the 
railroads try to classify melting steel as 
Classification 24A, therefore eliminating 
Classification 24. The assembly also voted 
that No. 1 scrap rail, Class 27, have as 
minimum length pieces 8 ft. long. 

Except for these changes, the report 
was accepted as read. 
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General Reclamation 


This group recommended that knuckle 
pins suitable for reclamation be heated 
to about 1,600 deg. F., straightened, re- 
heated to approximately the same temp- 
erature, and then quenched in oil of a 
temperature of about 125 deg. F. 

A recommended process for reclaim- 
ing silver from Diesel locomotive bush- 
ings was advanced. The bushing is con- 
nected to a low voltage (direct current) 
positive terminal and to a piece of stain- 
less steel which is used as a negative 
electrode, in a cyanide-caustic soda solu- 
tion. Silver plates off onto the stain- 
less steel and is easily removed from it. 
Operation of this proces by laboratory 
personnel was recommended because the 
cyanide solution is poisonous. 

The report cautioned against welding 
unit sold-truss type brake beams on 
which the forged truss had been broken. 
The truss should be scrapped and usable 


John Voorhies 
Chairman 


parts reclaimed. Also, wear plates on the 
extended ends of these beams should be 
renewed once wear of 4 in. is notice- 
able. All wear plates and brake beam 
heads for the three types of unit solid- 
truss type brake beams in service may 
be used on either end of the brake 
beam for which they are intended, the 
committee stated. 

Following are members of the com- 
mittee: (1) Purchases & Stores Division 
Representatives: John Voorhies (chair- 
man), superintendent scrap & reclama- 
tion, New York Central; W. F. Brown 
(vice-chairman), superintendent scrap & 
reclamation, Wabash; C. L. Foust, su- 
pervisor scrap & reclamation, [Illinois 
Central; A. T. Hendricks, reclamation 
foreman, Missouri-Kansas-Texas; T. F. 
Kelly, district storekeeper, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; A. M. McHenry, 
purchasing agent and storekeeper, Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe; H. O. Nyquist, 
dismantling yard foreman, Northern 
Pacific; O. L. Temple, assistant general 
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storekeeper, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis; (2) Mechanical Division Repre- 
sentatives: W. C. Barrer, assistant super- 
intendent, car shops, Chicago & North 
Western; H. P. Hass, director of tests 
& research, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; R. B. Mack, foreman, reclama- 
tion plant, Pennsylvania; J. McMullen, 
consulting engineer, Erie; E. H. Poe- 
nisch, general foreman, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; (3) En- 
gineering Division Representatives: C. D. 
Cronk, assistant signal engineer, New 
York Central; J. O. Fraker, general elec- 
trical & shop engineer, Texas & Pacific; 
E. E. Martin, assistant engineer, Penn- 
sylvania; G. E. Martin, superintendent 


water service, Illinois Central; R. A. 
Morrison, engineer maintenance of way, 
Pere Marquette district, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; and V. N. Dawson (chairman ex. 
officio), general storekeeper, Baltimore & 
Ohio. 
Discussion 

In the discussion following the reading 
of this report, a representative of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western told of 
that road’s process for reclaiming silver 
from Diesel locomotive bushings. That 
process was simply the application of 
heat, much as heat is applied to journal 
brasses to remove the babbit from them. 
By this process the D. & R.G.W. had se- 
cured 17% lb. of silver from 49 brasses, 
for which the railroad got 60 cents per 
Troy ounce from a broker. 

The report was accepted subject to 
letter ballot. 





Forest Products 


This committee recommended that for 
air dried lumber a moisture content of 
20 per cent be considered acceptable, 
since it is impossible at some seasons 
of the year to air dry lumber to the 
moisture content asked for in the Me- 
chanical Division specifications, which 
are for kiln dried lumber. 

Once again the forest products group 
asked that all roads consider appointing 
a committee composed of mechanical, en- 
gineering and purchases & stores person- 
nel, to work on problems involved in 
the purchase of forest products. One 
road reported that such a committee on 
its line had succeeded in eliminating 
many sizes of lumber from its stores 
stock and added others because of 
changes in rolling stock. An effort also 
was made to adhere closer to current 
grading rules of lumber associations. 
These revisions have made orders more 
attractive to mills and, as a rule, have 
been reflected in lower prices. 

Committee 5 recommended that the 
Engineering Division of the A.A.R. con- 
sider taking all switch ties in breaks 
of one (1) ft. While it was recognized 
that there was much to be said for and 
against this practice, the committee’s 
thought was that the advantages out- 
weighed the disadvantages. 


Concerned with the costs of materials 
handling, this committee suggested that 
the Mechanical Division consider some 
changes in its loading rules which re- 
strict the use of flat cars for materials 
which are of less than 12 ft. in length. 
This rule precludes use of the fork truck 
in unloading operations, the report con- 
tinued. Fork truck or other mechanical 


C. S. Burt 
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handling of unitized loads of products 
is being experimented with at present 
and gives promise of making possible 
many handling economies. But, the re- 
port recognized, heavy mechanical equip- 
ment is also doing much damage to 
box car floors, and perhaps the Mechani- 
cal Division should consider the use of 
heavier decking in the closed cars, 
specifically 2% in. 

The forest products committee saw 
the procurement situation in the year 
ahead as a good one, with no real short- 
ages, and expected even better prices. 

The report went on to urge greater 
use of lumber treated with fire retardant 
and fire resistant chemicals, and for 
wider railroad participation in conserva- 
tion activities. 
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The last recommendation of this group 
was that all cross and switch ties be 
placed on the positive list for export and 
that ties be identified as to type on all 
export quotas, regardless of dimensions, 
and that only the treated variety of ties 
be exported. 

Following are the members of this 
committee: C. S. Burt (chairman), as- 
sistant to vice-president—purchases & 
stores, Illinois Central; M. B. Moore 
(vice-chairman) assistant general pur- 
chasing agent, Chicago & North Western; 
Group I (Eastern-Southern) : W. M. Hin- 
key (chairman) lumber agent, Baltimore 
& Ohio; G. H. Bolton, tie & timber agent, 
Boston & Maine; R. W. Cook, chief tie 


& timber agent, Seaboard Air Line; W.. 


F. Dunn, tie & timber agent, Southern; 
J. S. Eaton, assistant general purchasing 
agent, Western Maryland; T. P. Lynch, 
assistant general purchasing agent, New 
York Central; Daniel E. Muldoon, as- 
sistant manager purchases & stores, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; E. W. 
Peterson, purchasing agent, Bangor & 
Aroostook; Group II (Mid-Western) : 
P. E. Turner (cha’rman),. lumber agent. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; J. R. 
Cade, assistant purchasing agent, Texas 
& New Orleans; G. B. Campbell, tie & 
timber agent, Missouri Pacific; W. A. 
Hendricks, tie & timber agent, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas; G. J. Hoffman, assistant 
purchasing agent, Pennsylvania; L. W. 
Kistler, superintendent treating plants. 
St. Louis-San Francisco; W. F. Myers. 
chief lumber inspector, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; W. K. Smallridge, assis. 
tant storekeeper, Northern Pacific; E 
C. Thom, lumber buyer, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Group III (Far West. 
ern): L. V. Guild (chairman) purchas 
ing agent, Union Pacific; L. S. Myers. 
assistant purchasing agent, Northern 
Pacific; E. H. Polk, purchasing agent. 
Southern Pacific; E. R. Teepell, west - 
ern representative purchasing department. 
Fruit Growers Express Company; and 
G. M. Betterton (chairman ex-officio) 
general purchasing agent, Southern Pa- 
cific. 


Discussion 


Up-to-date reports from the various re- 
gional committees indicated that the for- 
est products supply situation was much 
improved since the first of the year. In 
the Eastern-Southern region, said W. M. 
Hinkey, lumber agent, Baltimore & Ohio, 
supply and production were ample, tie 
supply was adequate and prices have 
dropped a bit since the first of the year, 
while prices on better grades of lumber 
are down about 10 per cent from the 
January 1 figure. In the Mid-West, said 
P. E. Turner, lumber agent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the supply of lum- 
ber is good and prices are down, while 
the quality is going up, and some roads 
are even getting hewn ties again. E. H. 
Polk, purchasing agent, Southern Pa- 
cific, reporting on conditions in the Far 
West, said that the supply of Douglas 
fir ties and lumber is adequate, while 
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prices are on the down grade, with still 


lower prices a possibility. 


The report was accepted, as printed, for 
information. 





Fuel—Coal, Fuel Oils 





E. S. Bonnet 
Chairman 


This committee was divided into two 
groups during the year, one to consider 
coal problems, the other to concentrate 
on fuel oil and Diesel fuel oil. 

The latter of these subcommittees re- 
ported that during the past winter trouble 
had been experienced because of paraffin 
wax forming in the Diesel fuel and clog- 
ging the filters and fuel lines. “Since 
the supply of low-pour-point Diesel fuel 
oil is limited, attention should be given 
to insulation and protection of exposed 
fuel lines and pumps to prevent the for- 
mation of wax.” This group also re- 
ported that there had been price re- 
ductions in Diesel fuel oil in practically 
all areas except the Pacific Coast. Fur- 
ther economies in Diesel fuel may be 
ahead, the report continued. One road is 
running tests, in conjunction with a 
locomotive manufacturer and an oil com- 
pany, on a lower grade of Diesel fuel. 
“If these tests reveal that an oil meet- 
ing a degraded specification can be used 
satisfactorily, then this will result in 
widening the cut of oil from crude 
which will be available for Diesel fuel 
oil. This should result in further price 
economies.” 

The subcommittee which developed 
the report on coal was optimistic about 
the quality of coal. It expected that re- 
duced demand will put many submar- 
ginal producers out of business, thus 
making it possible for the railroads to 
limit their coal purchases to the more 
suitable coals. This group also stated 
that more double-screened coals should 
be available soon, and further suggested 
that railroads give consideration to stor- 
age of coal for emergencies, for it could 


see no signs as yet of labor stability in 
the coal fields. 

Statistics were presented to show con- 
sumption and prices of the various fuels 
by regions and for the United States 
as a whole. 

Last year, the railroads of the United 
States purchased 1,206,408,725 gal. of 
Diesel fuel oil, at an average price 
10.17 cents per gal. Consumption 
of this fuel increased 24 per cent 
in volume from June, 1948, to January 
1, 1949, and in the first six months of 
this year the average monthly consump- 
tion increased 16 per cent over the last 
half of 1948. Purchases of bituminous 
coal in 1948 were down about 10 per 
cent from 1947, as was the number of 
gallons of residual fuel oil bought. 

Following are members of this com- 
mittee: E. S. Bonnet (chairman), fuel 
purchasing agent, New York Central; 
W. H. Weymouth (vice-chairman), fuel 
agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
C. F. Bayer, manager, purchases & 
stores, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; J. J. Bilek, lumber & fuel buyer, 
Chicago & North Western; J. R. Clary, 
general purchasing agent, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis; F. L. Dobson, fuel 
purchasing agent, Pennsylvania; M. P. 
Foley, fuel purchasing agent, Canadian 
Pacific; E. R. Grinsted, buyer, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; A. W. Hix, general 
purchasing agent, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
E. H. Hughes, purchasing agent, Kansas 
City Southern; W. T. Lambert, assistant 
general purchasing agent, Southern Pa- 
cific; C. N. Lammers, chief inspector & 
chemist, Chicago & Eastern Illinois; H. 
E. Martin, fuel agent, St. Louis-San 
Francisco; W. G. Mateer, manager pur- 
chases & stores, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; 
J. E. May, fuel agent, Baltimore & Ohio; 
M. H. McGlynn, fuel agent, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; W. G. Rathert, 
assistant purchasing agent, Missouri Pa- 
cific; H. N. Ricks, fuel supervisor, Texas 
& Pacific; E. H. Titgen, fuel agent, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas; S. J. Trudea, assist- 
ant to purchasing agent, Boston & Maine; 
E. L. Jensen, division storekeeper, North- 
ern Pacific; A. E. Johnson, assistant to 
chief purchasing officer, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; L. C. Walsh, 


assistant purchasing agent, Atlantic 


Coast Line; H. O. Wolfe, purchasing 
agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; and W. W. 
Kelly (chairman ex-officio), general pur- 
chasing agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. 

This report was accepted as informa- 
tion. 
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Shop Manufacturing 


In the year since the last annual meet- 
ing this committee devoted much atten- 
tion to the comparative costs of materials 
manufactured in shops and those pur- 
chased from vendors. From its examina- 
tion of costs on pressed steel shapes for 
construction and repair of hopper cars, 
the group decided that “pressed steel 
shapes can be economically manufactured 
in our shops.” Where costs of purchased 
and shop-manufactured articles are the 
same, shop manufacturing was considered 
best because better stock control is pos- 
sible. 

Once again this committee recom- 
mended the organization of a permanent 
shop manufacturing committee on each 
road, composed of p. & s., accounting, 
mechanical and test departments’ per- 
sonnel, for they felt that “it is essential 
in an economical shop procurement pro- 
cedure.” Where the volume of work was 
great they also suggested that a manu- 
facturing shop be established, preferring 
that to doing the work in the regular 
maintenance shop. 


C. R. Wheeler 
Chairman 


In repair and manufacture of Diesel 
parts the group found that this activity 
has not “been developed to the extent 
that repairs are made to steam locomotive 
items.” While it found a considerable 
number of major parts (for Diesels) be- 
ing repaired in company shops, and in 
some instances that considerable time 
saving, better stock control and_ less 
stock investment result where shop manu- 
facturing and repairing are being done, 
still it suggested that careful considera- 
tion be given this matter because of the 
exacting conditions to be met, and that 
the work be undertaken only after con- 
sultation with the mechanical and en- 
gineering deparments. 

Following are members of the com- 
mittee: C. R. Wheeler (chairman), di- 
vision storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; G. 
P. Butcher (vice-chairman), assistant 
general storekeeper, Norfolk & Western; 
W. A. Charles, general storekeeper, 
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Grand Trunk Western; J. S: Hayes, store- 
keeper, Boston & Maine; D. L. Helsel, 
chief clerk, general stores, Southern 
Pacific; F. E. Marvin, assistant district 
storekeeper, Northern Pacific; J. C. 
McLendon, division storekeeper, Atlantic 
Coast Line; D. H. Phebus, general store- 
keeper, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; W. C. Replogle, chief clerk, of- 
fice of works storekeeper, Pennsylvania; 
A. V. Sorenson, division storekeeper, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; H. E. Tice, 


division storekeeper, Erie; R. F. Welch, 
assistant general storekeeper, Texas & 
Pacific; and E. J. Leonard (chairman 
ex-officio), general storekeeper, Chicago 
& North Western. 

There was some comment as _ to 
whether or not store orders for special 
use should be written from and recorded 
in the stock record, as recommended in 
the committee’s report. The final vote 
indicated that most members did not 
favor taking special use material into the 
stock record. 

The amended report was accepted, sub- 
ject to a letter ballot. 





Maintenance of Way and 
Construction Materials 


Last year’s committee had recommend- 
ed that the handling of electronic mate- 
rial, including repairs to such material, 
should be under the jurisdiction of the 
stores department. This year’s group 
found that generally those recommenda- 
tions were being followed. 

The increase in the use of roadway 
machinery and automotive equipment was 
bringing its problems, the report con- 
tinued. In order to keep this equipment 
active it was necessary to keep an ade- 
quate stock of repair material on hand, 
without at the same time getting such a 
stock of these parts that there would 
be an economic loss if the equipment be- 
came obsolete. In order to avoid down 
time to this equipment and to keep from 
tieing up too much money in parts 
stock, this committee recommended that 
repairs and spare parts stocks be cen- 
tralized at one point, and these stocks 
be placed under the supervision of the 
stores department. 

Many roads have discontinued sending 





E. Bartos 
Chairman 


out supply trains, the report went on, 
but there are circumstances which make 





Standard pole-storage bearings of concrete and scrap rail 
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it advisable to consider the reestablish- 
ment of the practice. Some of these fac- 
tors are: the cost of preparing shipments 
for handling through freight stations; 
the present high cost of handling l.c.l. 
freight; loss and damage sustained in 
handling through freighthouses; cost of 
handling scrap by use of peddler cars 
and work trains; and the decline in 
trafic which may now make the opera- 
tion of supply trains more practicable. 
The members of the committee are: 
E. Bartos (chairman), gener_l traveling 
storekeeper, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; J. C. Blackwell (vice-chairman), 
district storekeeper, Illinois Central; R. 
R. Anderson, assistant general store- 
keeper, Great Northern; H. H. Baber, 
supervisor maintenance-of-way material 
yard, Norfolk & Western; B. A. Cumbea, 
district storekeeper, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
J. M. Day, assistant to general store- 
keeper, Southern Pacific; A. C. Harris, 
maintenance-of-way storekeeper, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; J. H. 


Howland, traveling storekeeper, Chicago 
& North Western; F. A. Jarres, division 
storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; R. H. 
Johnson, district storekeeper, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; M. G. Jones, as- 
sistant to general storekeeper, Pennsyl- 
vania; T. E. McIntyre, storekeeper, New 
York Central; A. P. Pollard, traveling 
storekeeper, Boston & Maine; J. L. 
Quarles (chairman ex-officio), superin- 
tendent stores, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Discussion 

C. B. Neubauer, Southern, suggested 
that, since it was so important in these 
days to keep maintenance-of-way work 
equipment going full blast, perhaps the 
roads should think twice before they 
ordered spare parts for this equipment 
on anything like a “blanket order” basis, 
since this might mean that equipment 
might be subject to “down time” occa- 
sionally. 

The report was accepted subject to 
letter ballot. 





Stationery and Printing 


This committee again placed emphasis 
on the benefits to be obtained from stand- 
ardization of forms. It recommended that 
yard switch lists be standardized to size 
4 in. by 9 in. and on 100-lb. ground 
wood-tag stock, while the size recom- 
mended for daily report of cars on hand 
is 8% in. by 11 in. or 4% in. by 11 in., 
printed on one side on 11% Ib. low sul- 
phite substance, with %4 in. spacing be- 
tween horizontal lines. For time and de- 
lay report of engine and train employees 
it repeated the recommendation of last 
year’s committee, which said, in part: 
“These forms are used in large quanti- 
ties and offer possibility for a standard 
form size 54% in. by 11 in. on railroad 
manila or No. 1 white news.” 

It also recommended a more general 
use of smaller public timetables and cited 
the case of one member road whose use 
of the small timetable had led to “a 
saving ... of 75 per cent of the paper 
stock and composition alone.” Also sug- 
gested was wider use of low sulphite 
11% Ib. stock “for printed forms in place 
of bonds where ground wood papers are 
not acceptable. This practice will effect 
considerable economy and give satisfac- 
tory results,” 

Following are members of this com- 
mittee: G. W. Kendall (chairman), sta- 
tionery buyer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; H. Carter (vice-chairman), general 
Stationery storekeeper, New York Cen- 
tral; C. C. Anderson, stationer, Northern 
Pacific; W. P. Beall, stationery store- 
keeper, Southern Pacific; P. R. Dawson, 
Stationery storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; 
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G. W. Kendall 
Chairman 


Vincent Erb, stationer, Reading; O. D. 
Fisher, stationery storekeeper, Pennsyl- 
vania; W. W. Griswold, stationer, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; F. J. Mayer, 
stationery buyer, Illinois Central; P. R. 
Merriman, storekeeper, Maine Central; 
R. L. Newcome, stationer, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; H. E. Peckover, 
stationery storekeeper, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; C. S. Williams, stationery store- 
keeper, Texas & New Orleans; C. C. 
Wooten, stationer, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis; and H. M. Rainie (chair- 
man ex-officio), purchasing agent, Bos- 
ton & Maine. 
The report was accepted. 


Fire Prevention, 
Safety Practices 


Fire prevention activities have saved 
the railroads much money, this report 
stated. However, the loss to the railroads 
from some 143 fires in 1947 was $54,770, 
indicating that there is much still to be 
done along prevention lines. 

Insurance should properly protect all 
company property, the report continued. 
In order to do its part to insure proper 
protection, the purchases and stores de- 
partment of each railroad should periodi- 
cally furnish to the insurance department 





E. J. Urtel 
Chairman 


the value of stores equipment and stock 
on hand, while frequent checks should be 
made so that the insurance department 
will be informed quickly of changes in 
quantities and values of material at dif- 
ferent locations. 

The committee members are as fol- 
lows: E. J. Urtel (chairman), division 
storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; D. E. 
Cain (vice-chairman), chief clerk to gen- 
eral storekeeper, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; C. A. G. Blomquist, assistant 
purchasing agent, Central of Georgia; 
P. W. Grayson, general storekeeper, 
Texas & Pacific; W. T. McCauliff, as- 
sistant general storekeeper, New York 
Central; J. E. Mills, traveling store- 
keeper, Maine Central; M. J. Stelzer, di- 
vision storekeeper, Erie; V. M. Stratton, 
district storekeeper, Canadian National; 
G. Wonnell, storekeeper, Pennsylvania; 
and N. V. Oldenbuttel (chairman ex- 
officio), general storekeeper, Atlantic 
Coast Line. 


Discussion 


Mr. Neubauer of the Southern sug- 
gested that all employees engaged in 
hazardous work use safety shoes, but 
saw no way that all could be made to 
wear them. A spokesman for one road 
stated that wearing safety shoes was a 
condition of employment with them, or 
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if the employee desired he could buy 
metal caps to put over the toes of regu- 
lar shoes. These caps gave the same pro- 
tection as the safety shoe, it was said. 

A representative of the Denver & Rio 


Grande Western recommended rubber 

clothing for personnel handling Diesel 

fuel, in order to avoid the chance of fire 

which might catch on their clothing. 
The report was accepted as read. 





Storage and Material Handling Facilities 


Once again this committee devoted the 
bulk of its report to the efforts of the 
purchases and stores departments to cut 
their handling costs through mechaniza- 
tion. This report cited cases of savings 
in man-hours—ranging between 75 and 
95 per cent—where the railroad was able 
to unload unit loads of materials as 


E. G. Roberts 
Chairman 


against unloading the same amount of 
material which arrived loose in carloads. 
Cost figures also were shown for intra- 
yard movement of lumber for decking 
and lining of cars. These figures showed 
savings of from 35 to 95 per cent. The 
committee also disclosed observations 
made on a visit to a commercial lumber 
yard handling lumber in unit loads. This 
yard, according to the report, is han- 
dling more lumber than at any other 
time in its history, and now is doing this 
with lift and straddle trucks. The result 
has been that where they used to have 
162 employees, they now have between 
80 and 90, while at the same time the 
storage capacity of the yard has been 
increased by greater use of vertical space. 

In efforts to get more supplies shipped 
to them in unit loads the railroad stores 
departments have been working with 
their suppliers. For many reasons they 
have met with only slight success. Some 
of the reasons given by suppliers for 
their failure to ship in unit loads, with 
or without pallets, were: 
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1. Freight car doors too narrow for 
mechanical handling; 

2. No dunnage allowance for pallets, 
etc., used in making unit loads; 

3. Cost of pallets too high; 

4. Have no equipment for handling 
unit loads; 

5. Loading facilities not set up for 
handling pallets. 

The committee stated that “The prac- 
tice of unit loading is probably the one 
greatest advance being made to release 
cars promptly.” In recommending types 
ot fixed facilities this group asked that 
new construction be done to facilitate 
mechanical handling. This was for time 
conservation, better space utilization and 
increased safety. 

A list of twelve articles was given, all 
of which are being received on pallets 
by at least one road. In all cases the 
supplier furnishes the pallets. In five 
cases the railroad keeps the pallet once 
it comes into its possession. This is be- 
cause the pallet is of the expendable 
type. In three cases the railroad pays the 
return freight on the pallet, while in 
two others the shipper pays the return 
charges. 

The members of the committee follow: 

E. G. Roberts (chairman), stores man- 
ager, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 


J. C. McCaughan (vice-chairman), gen- 
eral storekeeper, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
J. V. Anderson, assistant general store- 
keeper, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; F. B. Bartsch, assistant general 
storekeeper, Chicago & North Western; 





S. L. Bouque, assistant general store. 
keeper, Southern Pacific; E. J. Fowler, 
traveling storekeeper, Southern; D. E, 
Frank, works storekeeper, Pennsylvania; 
CG. R. Merryman, general storekeeper, 
Central of New Jersey; J. J. McKinnon, 
storekeeper, Boston & Maine; B. H. 
O’Meara, district storekeeper, Missouri 
Pacific; J. W. Patterson, district store. 
keeper, New York Central; C. E. Rea. 
soner, assistant general storekeeper, Mis. 
souri-Kansas-Texas; W. M. Robertson, 
general storekeeper, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; M. F. Stewart, storekeeper, Nor- 
folk & Western; C. E. Swanson, assistant 
general storekeeper, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; J. E. Thraff, general store. 
keeper, Great Northern; G. D. Tombs, 
manager forest products bureau, IIlinois 
Central; C. J. Vanderbosch, assistant 
general storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; 
A. C. Wagner, division storekeeper, Erie; 
W. H. Young, general storekeeper, Sea- 
board Air Line; B. T. Adams (chairman 
ex-officio), general storekeeper, illinois 
Central. 





A special steel skid, having four-way entry 
for forks of truck, is used in handling 
traction motors 


Special skids and pallet boxes for handling journal bearings, soft piq metals and auto parts 
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Discussion 

In connection with this report there 
was shown a movie made at the Rock 
Island’s Silvis, Ill., general storehouse. 
This showed the Rock Island’s material 
handling facilities, including overhead 
cranes and fork trucks with pallets and 
skids. Also filmed was that railroad’s use 
of a fork truck with a small crane boom 
attached to the mast for handling car 
wheels. 

R. E. Godley, assistant manager of 
stores, Illinois Central, said that while 
the committee had recommended several 
sizes of pallets as standards, that road 
had found the 48 in. by 48 in. pallet to 
be best suited to its purposes. Chairman 
Roberts said that the main reason for 
the recommended sizes was so the pallets 
could be made to fit into all sorts of 
transportation vehicles, including trucks, 
and that the 48 in. by 48 in. size was 
not well adapted to use in highway 
vehicles. 

G. A. Goerner, general storekeeper, 


Burlington, said that materials handling 
was one of the most important subjects 
that the P. & S. Division had to deal 
with, since it offered so many chances 
for savings. Mr. Goerner said that if the 
railroads wanted to receive unit loads 
from their suppliers one of the things 
they would have to do was to get to- 
gether and decide the exact form in 
which all the railroads could take those 
loads. 

C. B. Neubauer, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Southern, cautioned the assembly 
against too hasty action in the use of 
pallets, i.e., in trying to get pallet loads 
shipped to them, since pressure was 
being put on the railroads to grant some 
sort of rate concession where pallets are 
used in shipping, and it was possible that 
the division might be placed in the posi- 
tion of advocating something which would 
cost the railroads millions of dollars in 
revenue if the concessions were granted. 

The report was accepted subject to let- 
ter bailot. 





Purchasing Department— 
Organization and Procedure 


This committee reported that it be- 
lieved many savings could be made by 
taking advantage of quantity price dif- 
ferentials “in the most economical quan- 
tities consistent with requirements.” The 
group suggested that such savings might 
be made if stamps were placed on in- 
quiries asking vendors to bid on quanti- 
ties in excess of those specified, if lower 
prices applied to the larger quantities. 
It recommended that the purchasing de- 
partment keep the stores department in- 
formed on materials subject to price 
differentials. 

The report mentioned advantages to be 
gained from the use of modern office 
equipment such as electric typewriters, 
duplicating machines, calculators and 
automatic folding machines. Also, atten- 
tion was called to the economies possible 
when form letters were used to handle 
subjects with vendors. 

The last recommendation of this com- 
nittee was that the heads of purchasing 
and stores departments of the various 
railroads assign a staff member to review 
the recommendations of the committee, 
after approval at the annual meeting, to 
the end that these recommendations be 
adopted, as far as possible. 

Following are members of the com- 
mittee: S. R. Secor (chairman), assistant 
general purchasing agent, Chesapeake 
& Ohio; E. V. Purdy (vice-chairman), 
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purchasing agent, Texas & New Orleans; 
J. H. Baker, assistant purchasing agent, 
Canadian Pacific; R. Bostwick, purchas- 
ing agent and general storekeeper, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville; F. J. 
Casey, office manager, purchasing depart- 
ment, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; H. A. Christ, assistant to pur- 
chasing agent, Wabash; H. M. Dewart, 
purchasing agent, Grand Trunk Western; 
C. A. Engelbrecht, chief clerk, purchasing 
department, Pennsylvania; James T. 
Healy, assistant to general purchasing 
agent, Atlantic Coast Line; J. U. King, 
assistant to general purchasing agent, 
Louisville & Nashville; C. J. Moisan, of- 
fice manager—general purchasing agent, 
Illinois Central; F. W. Pettit, general 


purchasing agent, Western Maryland; 
D. D. Phillips, assistant to purchasing 
agent, Boston & Maine; R. I. Renfrew, 
assistant general purchasing agent, New 
York Central; O. T. Rhode, chief clerk 
to general purchasing agent, Union Pa- 





' §. R. Secor 
Chairman 


cific; W. S. Riach, assistant general pur- 
chasing agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; R. F. Williams, assistant to purchas- 
ing agent, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; M. E. Towner (chairman ex- 
oficio), c/o purchasing department, 
Western Maryland. 


Discussion 


In view of the recommendation of this 
committee that chief p. & s. officers 
should assign some member of their 
staffs to review the recommendations of 
the various committees with the thought 
in mind of applying as many of those 
recommendations as possible, J. S. Fair, 
Jr., purchasing agent, Pennsylvania, sug- 
gested that this group and the personnel 
of Committee 37 review the p. & s. Man- 
ual and make up a suggested curriculum 
for study by younger men coming up in 
the two departments. 

C. F. Bayer, manager, purchases and 
stores, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, said that he had thought so well of 
this committee’s recommendations on 
taking advantage of quantity price differ- 
entials that he had gone ahead and made 
such requests on some price inquiries. 





Standardization of Stores Stock 


The committee presented, as usual, a 
list of items to be added to or taken 
from Standard Materials Lists. Since 


standardization of baggage truck sizes 
had come up at last year’s meeting, this 
year’s committee investigated and found 


that in the last two years 38 railroads 
had purchased—or manufactured in com- 
pany shops—1,939 baggage trucks in 
more than 17 different sizes. Of those 
purchased (1,252), 29 railroads reported 
buying in 9 sizes, “some to the extent of 
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only fraction[s] of inches [difference] 
in width” from the more popular sizes. 
Eight different sizes of shop-manufac- 
tured trucks were reported by 8 railroads. 
The committee recommended that one 
size be adopted as A.A.R. standard, viz., 
40 in. wide, 35 in. high and 120 in. long, 
with 28 in. wheels both front and rear, 
with type of tire or bearing optional. All 
others would be considered “special.” 

Other recommendations of this group 
were that steel rail be studied with a 
view to standardizing, cutting out some 
sizes where weight variation or punching 
ot bolt holes is little different from the 
more widely used sizes. Other items sug- 
gested for study were journal box pack- 
ing, switch stands, track drill bits and 
carpeting and upholstering for passenger 
equipment. 

The committee also reported that the 
Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers As- 
sociation had made considerable progress 
in ptoviding a uniform method of iden- 
tification for all types of bearings. A sub- 
committee report also stated that poten- 
tial savings are possible if fiber or 
wood-rail shims are used in ‘place of 
steel. 

The committee members are as follows: 


R. W. Hall (chairman), traveling store- 
keeper, Louisville & Nashville; E. F, 
Chubb (vice-chairman), assistant general 
storekeeper, Pennsylvania; G. W. Alex- 
ander, purchasing agent, Central of 
Georgia; G. A. Belson, district store- 
keeper, Chicago & North Western; T. J. 
Clancy, district storekeeper, Great North- 
ern; H. C. Crowder, division storekeeper, 
Northern Pacific; A. H. Evans, assistant 
to manager stores, Canadian Pacific; 
G. H. Flagg, supervisor materials, Balti- 
more & Ohio; J. B. Fraser, general store- 
keeper, Canadian National; B. Y. Heaz- 
litt, purchasing agent, Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal; C. A. Hoover, division 
storekeeper, Southern; G. J. House, clas- 
sification inspector, Erie; W. H. Lloyd, 
general storekeeper, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; H. C. Miller, secretary to vice- 
president—purchases & stores, Illinois 
Central; C. J. Pearce, assistant general 
storekeeper, Southern Pacific; A. B. 
Sears, assistant general storekeeper, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe; C. E. Wood- 
son, sectional storekeeper, Norfolk & 
Western; and C. L. Wakeman (chairman 
ex-officio), general storekeeper, Wabash. 

This report was accepted subject to 
letter ballot. 





Diesel Locomotive Parts — 
Purchasing and Storekeeping 


For the past few years this committee’s 
reports have contained information rela- 
tive to the use of porous chrome cylinder 
liners. In this report it stated that several 
railroads had had experiences with such 
liners “which were interesting enough 
to justify enthusiasm and _ continued 
study.” However, no recommendation 
was made regarding use of liners so 
treated, except that the 1949-50 commit- 
lee was invited to give continued atten- 
tion to this subject, and, if possible, make 
a definite recommendation next year. 

This group found that a high per- 
centage of plungers were being replaced 
in fuel injection units, but reached no 
conclusion as to whether this was due to 
actual wear or to the fuel stains which 
make visual inspection of the plungers 
difficult. The recommendation was made, 
however, that this problem be one as- 
signed to committee 42 for study during 
the coming year. Also suggested for han- 
dling by the next committee was an ex- 
amination of the possibilities for econo- 
mies where railroads repair various 
makes of traction motor roller bearings. 
The Diesel Parts group made its recom- 
mendation after receiving information 
from two railroads which indicated that 
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each was repairing about 800 bearings 
per year at a saving of $25 each over the 
cost of new bearings. 

Committee 42 asked that the group 
handling the Standard Material Classi- 
fications be instructed to analyze Diesel 
parts now carried indiscriminately in 
Class 26 so that some of the items might 








be put in proper classes, such as elec. 
trical equipment into Class 25, etc. 

Segregation of lubricating oils is cost- 
ing the railroads ten to fifteen cents per 
gallon, the report continued, which to 
some roads means thousands of dollars 
per month. Therefore, this committee 
asked the locomotive builders to consider 
running tests to determine what the re- 
sults might be from the use of new 
mixed additive-type oils. It was suggested 
that succeeding Diesel Parts groups con- 
tinue study of this question until a satis- 
factory solution to the problem is found. 

The committee members are as _ fol- 
lows: A. G. Bohorfoush (chairman), as- 
sistant general purchasing agent, South- 
ern; I. G. Shapiro (vice-chairman), 
traveling storekeeper, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; W. P. Brown, division 
storekeeper, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; E. A. Carlson, general store- 
keeper, Chesapeake & Ohio; P. E. Carl- 
son, buyer, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; H. R. Carroll, traveling store- 
keeper, Chicago & North Western; C. R. 
Clements, Diesel traveling storekeeper, 
Boston & Maine; P. T. Cronin, electrical 
buyer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; E. 
F. Delisle, general storekeeper, New 
York Central; E. M. Hickox, chief clerk 
to general storekeeper, Union Pacific; R. 
R. Kane, assistant general storekeeper, 
Louisville & Nashville; L. G. Kohler, 
storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; C. J. 
Kubler, general storekeeper, Kansas 
City Southern; Elmer Larson, division 
storekeeper, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern; John Lembach, purchasing agent, 
Florida East Coast; H. B. Nordstrom, as- 
sistant purchasing agent, Great North- 
ern; R. H. Pauling, division storekeeper, 
Erie; C. E. Schnars, assistant general 
storekeeper, Pennsylvania; A. G. Den- 
ham, general storekeeper, St. Louis-San 
Francisco; T. W. Greenawalt, traveling 
storekeeper, Missouri-Kansas-Texas; J. 
R. Hellums, district storekeeper, Illinois 
Central; G. C. Sheridan, traveling store- 
keeper, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; V. Y. Shoemaker, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; A. 
A. Taylor, general purchasing agent, 
Missouri Pacific; and G. T. Wickstrom 
(chairman ex-officio), general purchasing 
agent, Union Pacific. 

Discussion 

Discussion following the presentation 
of this report brought out the opinion 
that there was not much consistency 
among the builders of Diesels. For in- 
stance, it was said, one builder insists 
that traction motor roller bearings be 
porous chromed while it says that doing 
the same to cylinder liners is a waste of 
money. Another builder does exactly the 
opposite. Therefore, said Chairman Bo- 
horfoush, it will be some time before 
all the benefits of porous chrome plating 
are known. 

In response to a question as to what 
sort of job the builders were doing in 
supplying spare parts, Chairman Bohor- 
foush said that generally the builders 
were keeping branch parts depots sup- 
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plied with all items whose national con- 
sumption yearly was more than six units. 
However, he said, builder parts managers 
are under pressure from their manage- 
ments to keep inventories as low as pos- 





their managements. 


The report was accepted subject to 


letter ballot. 


sible, just as the railroad p. & s. depart- 
ments were under similar pressure from 





Loss and Damage Prevention — 
Salvage and Disposition 


This group’s report stated that pur- 
chases and stores officers could do much 
to help the loss and damage situation 
in two ways: (1) by assisting suppliers 
in improving packaging and _ loading 
methods; and (2) by directing the at- 
tention of the proper operating officers 
to bad handling on the part of the trans- 
portation department. For further con- 
sideration in any loss and damage pre- 
vention program by the division mem- 
bers, the committee suggested 5 points: 

1. More care should be taken when 
“bad order” material—both company 
freight and salvage freight—is forwarded 
to disposal centers. Altogether too much 
material was badly handled simply be- 
cause personnel knew it was on its way 
to a disposal center in “bad order”; 

2. Care should be taken to avoid dam- 
age to subsequent lading of cars due 
to previous leakage of oils or other 
liquids onto car floors; 

3. Greater activity of p. & s. personnel 
in loss and damage prevention activities; 

4, Each railroad department, including 
p. & s., should furnish to those in charge 
of salvage disposal a list of the major 
commodities which they are interested in 
inspecting for possible railroad use; and 

5. The practicability of ordering in 
standard packages, since manufacturers 
design containers to suit standard quan- 
tities, and a partially filled container is a 
definite damage hazard in transportation. 

A suggestion was made that railroads 


consider the practice of enclosing with 
purchase orders a separate message to 
stimulate better packing and shipping. 
This would be in the form of a flier or 
circular. 

The committee recommended that this 
matter be referred to the Freight Claim 
Division for its views. 

Having investigated the salvage prac- 
tices of some 56 railroads, whose net 
claims for 1947 were more than $96 mil- 
lion and whose gross claims totaled more 
than $112 million, the p. & s. loss and 
damage prevention group found that sal- 
vage credits averaged about 17 per cent 
of gross claims, while individual road 
credits ranged from as low as 9 per cent 
to a high of 61 per cent. It was the 
opinion of the committee that those roads 
whose salvage credits were less than 17 
per cent of gross claims should examine 
salvage disposal methods to see if maxi- 
mum favorable results are being secured 
from this activity. 

Following are the members of the com- 
mittee: J. L. Layton (chairman), stores 
inspector, Pennsylvania; N. R. Hamilton 
(vice-chairman), division storekeeper, 
Central of Georgia; W. A. Clem, pur- 
chasing agent, Reading; H. Crouse, pur- 
chasing agent, Texas & Pacific; D. E. 
Dawson, general storekeeper, Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio; and Clyde Cocke (chairman 
ex-officio), purchasing agent, Norfolk & 
Western. 

The report was accepted as read. 





Stores Department — 
Organization and Procedure 


Last year a good part of this commit- 
tee’s report dealt with a suggested 
method for developing new men for 
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key positions in the stores department. 


(No action was taken on this program 


last year, since the plan was not recom- 








mended.) According to the report, one 
railroad would have tried the program 
during the past year if it had had the 
moral support of the division’s approval 
of the plan. Therefore, the committee 
recommended the adoption of the train- 
ing program. 

The training program, as proposed, 
would take a period of two years. An 
age limit of not more than 26 years was 
suggested. Trainees would spend two 
months each in 12 different types of 
stores or offices, including time in the 
purchasing agent’s office, in the account- 
ing department, the general storekeeper’s 
office and a back shop store. Once the 
young man “graduated” he would be con- 
sidered for the first available suitable 
vacancy in the stores department. 

The members of the committee are: 
W. W. Shugarts (chairman), assistant 
stores manager, Pennsylvania; J. F. 
Duffy (vice-chairman), assistant manager 
stores, Erie; J. R. Beach, division store- 
keeper, Central of Georgia; C. E. Bulk- 
ley, general storekeep:r, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas; C. I. Cavenaugh, store- 
keeper, Atlantic Coast Line; N. B. 
Coggins, general storekeeper, Southern; 
L. H. Haynes, assistant general store- 
keeper, Seaboard Air Line; C. R. Holmes, 
general storekeeper, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; L. F. Mahoney, chief clerk, 
Boston & Maine; C. H. McGill, general 
storekeeper, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; T. E. Meehan, division store- 
keeper, Missouri Pacific; F. A. Murphy, 
regional storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio; 
H. J. Smith, general storekeeper, South- 
ern Pacific; C. N. Thacker, storekeeper, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis; J. W. 
Trump, district storekeeper, Reading; 
and G. A. Goerner (chairman ex-officio) , 
general storekeeper, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. 


Discussion 


In the discussion several members 
brought up the fact that union agree- 
ments on their railroads seemed likely to 
preclude putting into effect the recom- 
mendations of this committee on the 
training program, especially in regard to 
considering the graduate for certain posi- 
tions in the stores department. On some 
roads agreements with the unions would 
permit them to take action such as rec- 
ommended by the committee. J. F. Duffy, 
assistant manager of stores, Erie, vice- 
chairman of the committee, said that he 
believed that in many cases the unions 
could be persuaded to go along with the 
proposed program in spite of agreements. 

A number of members voiced objec- 
tions to the practicality of the location 
method of stock arrangement, saying that 
it would in the long run take more space 
for storage of materials than the ar- 
rangement in alphabetical or numerical 
order. Some of the users of this system, 
which is essentially one of arranging 
stocks according to size, said that it was 
working very satisfactorily for them. 

This report was accepted subject to 
letter ballot. 
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5 Months Net Income 
Totaled $130,000,000 


Net railway operating 
income was $250,774,199 


Class I railroads in the first five months 
of this year had an estimated net in- 
come, after interest and rentals, of $130,- 
000,000, as compared with $167,000,000 
in the corresponding period of 1948, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway Econo- 
mics of the Association of American 
Railroads. The five-months’ net rail- 
way operating income, before interest 
and rentals, was $250,774,199, as com- 
pared with $285,928,720 in the same 
period in 1948. 

Estimated results’ for May showed a 
net income of $32,000,000, as compared 
with $65,000,000 for May, 1948, while 
the net railway operating income for the 
1949 month was $57,595,281, as compared 
with $90,178,066 for May, 1948. In the 
12 months ended with May, the rate of 
return averaged 4.1 per cent, as compared 
with. 3.29 per cent for the 12 months 
ended with May, 1948. 

Gross in the five months amounted to 
$3,633,821,631 compared with $3,768,613,- 
307 in the same period of 1948, or a de- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $2,967,102,341 com- 
pared with $3,022,827,278 a decrease of 
1.8 per cent. Thirty-three Class I roads 
failed to earn interest and rentals in the 
first five months of 1949, of which 13 
were in the Eastern district, 5 in the 
Southern region, and 15 in the Western 
district. 


Results in the East 


Class I roads in the Eastern district 
in May had an estimated net income 
of $17,000,000 compared with $30,000,- 
000 in May, 1948. In the five months, 
their estimated net income was $67,000,- 
000 compared with a net income of $52,- 
000,000 in the same period of 1948. 

Their net railway operating income 
in May amounted to $30,366,197 com- 
pared with $43,238,837 in May, 1948. 
Those same roads in the five months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$134,209,758 compared with $109,701,676 
in the same period of 1948. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
five months totaled $1,690,785,705, a de 
crease of 2.1 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1948, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,366,288,543, a decrease 
of 3.5 per cent below 1948. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in May had an estimated net income of 
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$4,000,000 compared with $9,000,000 in 
May, 1948. In the five months, their esti- 
mated net income was $29,000,000 com- 
pared with a net income of $36,000,000 
in the same period of 1948. 

Those same roads in May had a net 
railway operating income amounting to 
$8,416,796 compared with $12,983,949 in 
May, 1948. Their net railway operating 
income in the five months amounted 
to $47,879,462 compared with $55,983,806 
in the same period of 1948. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
first five months totaled $519,188,219, a 
decrease of 5.5 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1948, while operating 
expenses totaled $412,489,267, a decrease 
of 3 per cent below 1948. 


Western Net Down 


Class I roads in the Western district 
in May had an estimated net income of 
$11,000,000 compared with $26,000,000 
in May, 1948. Their estimated net in- 
come in the five months was $34,000,000 
compared with $79,000,000 in the same 
period of 1948. 





CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 





1949 1948 
Total operating 
TEVENUECS — eesecscecssssesseeee $ 741,068,551 $ 796,402,811 
Total operating 
aa O Ee 600,852,442 616,231,264 
Operating ratio— 
DEF GENE! Socccscen 81.08 77.38 
MARS siercorecreissicsssessorwpve 69,181,314 75,966,676 


Net railway operating 
income (Earnings be- 


fore charges) ........ 57,595,281 90,178,066 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 32,000,000 65,000,000 


Five Months Ended May 31, 1949 


Total operating 
TEVENUES — essssessesseeeeeees$3;033,021,631 $3,768,613,307 
Total operating 


PRDORCOS  sissssiccnsvsnse 2,967,102,341 3,022,827,278 
Operating ratio— 
DET DERE kesicccses 81.65 80.21 
RR cece ciecs wcavede 349,410,878 388,546,053 


Net railway operating 
income (Earnings be- 


fore charges) ........... 250,774,199 285,928,720 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 130,000,000 167,000,000 





Their net railway operating income in 
May amounted to $18,812,288 compared 
with $33,955,280 in May, 1948. Those 
same roads in the five months of 1949 
had a net railway operating income of 
$68,684,979 compared with $120,243,238 
in the same period of 1948. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
five months of 1949 totaled $1,423,847,- 
707, a decrease of 4.6 per cent com- 
pared with the same period of 1948, 
while operating expenses totaled $1,188,- 
324,531, an increase of 0.6 per cent above 


1948. 





Says Seaway Cant Be 
Made Self-Liquidating 


W. J. Kelly reports 
on analysis of claims 


Because very little of the toll revenue 
predicted in Department of Commerce 
reports on the project would actually be 
realized, the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way could not be made self-liquidating, 
according to an analysis of the depart- 
ment’s estimates made by a committee 
headed by Walter J. Kelly, traffic officer 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
The analysis, on which Mr. Kelly has 
made a report, covers principally the de- 
partment’s December, 1948, report on 
“Potential Traffic on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway,” but it deals, too, with a 1947 
report entitled “An Economic Appraisal 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Project,” 
also made in the department. 

Resolutions pending in Congress for 
approval of the United States-Canada 
agreement for construction of the St. 
Lawrence project contemplate that the 
seaway would be self-liquidating. They 
are thus like the resolution which the 
Senate committee on foreign relations 
of the previous Congress reported favor- 
ably to the Senate only to have it sent 
back for further study. The committee 
thereupon called upon the Commeree 
Department to make a report which, 
among other things, would show: (1) 
“The estimated tonnage which will use 
the St. Lawrence seaway ... with a 
view to determining if the proposed 
new deep-water navigation works on the 
St. Lawrence river can be made self- 
liquidating by charging tolls”; and (2) 
“An analysis of the estimated traffic on 
the St. Lawrence seaway . . . with a 
view to determining its effect on various 
areas in the United States.” 

The December, 1948, report supplied 
the department’s answers. It gave esti- 
mates of potential traffic on the seaway 
and followed through from them to 
calculate that the annual revenue from 
tolls would total from $36.5 million to 
$49 million. Mr. Kelly summarized the 
department’s breakdown of the $49 
million in this way: “$29.2 million is to 
come from iron ore, grain, bituminous 
coal and petroleum and the balance from 
general cargo. Of the $19.8 million to 
come from general cargo, $8.6 million is 
assigned to ‘residual general cargo traf- 
fic, the nature of which is not set forth 
in detail in the report and $3 million is 
assigned to ‘ballast.’ The balance, as- 
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Members and staff of the United States National Commission in the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association, photographed at their first meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on June 21 are, left to right: J. A. Little, transport analyst, Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission; A. £. Lyon, executive secretary, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association; George P. Baker, professor of transportation, Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Administration; H. H. Kelly, assistant director, Office 
of Transport and Communications, Department of State; J. M. Hood, president, American 
Short Line Railroad Association; William T. Faricy, president, Association of American 
Railroads, and chairman of the commission; Willard L. Thorp, assistant secretary of state; 
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tion, and Walter S. Abernathy, executive secretary of the commission and special assistant 
in the Transportation and Communications Branch, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Members of the commission not shown in the photograph are Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer and |. C. C. Chairman Charles D. Mahaffie 





signed to general cargo, is set forth in 
detail in the report and consists prin- 
cipally of manufactured iron and steel, 
automobiles, parts and accessories, wheat 
flour, sugar and coffee.” 

Mr. Kelly’s report consisted of a sum- 
mary statement and five appendices, the 
latter dealing specifically with the classes 
of traffic covered by the Commerce De- 
partment survey. At the outset of his 
summary statement, the A.A.R. traffic 
officer noted that the department “ap- 
parently” has abandoned the general idea 
that ocean-going vessels carrying bulk 
cargo will use the proposed channel and 
dock at ports on the Great Lakes. This 
was “probably” in recognition of testi- 
mony given at 1946 hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Senate committee on 
foreign relations, Mr. Kelly suggested. 
It will, he added, “be a severe blow to 
the hopes of those who visualized con- 
verting lake ports into seaports.” 


Transshipment at Montreal 


He went on to point out that the 
Commerce Department now assumes that 
“bulk commodities will be handled to 
and from Montreal in the type of vessel 
how operating on the Great Lakes and 
transshipped at that port.” Here are 
cited statements in the 1947 report which 
said that ore would be transferred to 
lake carriers at Montreal or some other 
St. Lawrence port; that grain would be 
handled down the seaway in lake 
freighters; that bituminous coal would be 
carried by “large lake freighters”; and 
that petroleum ‘would move in lake 
tankers, 

In the December, 1948, report Mr. 
Kelly found it still “assumed” that 
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ocean vessels carrying general cargo 
would sail directly up the seaway; but 
he pointed out that the report went 
ou to say that the channel planned for 
the seaway would not be deep enough 
to handle the ore carriers and tankers 
now being constructed for ocean service. 
In that connection, however, the depart- 
ment found that the transshipment ex- 
penses for these commodities at Montreal 
would be comparatively small. 

As to the assumption that general- 
cargo vessels in ocean service would use 
the seaway, Mr. Kelly conceded that the 
proposed channel would accommodate 
“some” of the war-built merchant vessels 
which are now engaged in foreign serv- 
ice. At the same time he cited figures 
in the December, 1948, report which in- 
dicated that “of the 19 types of such 
war-built merchant vessels, only 4 types 
have loaded draft of less than 27 ft.” 
And he noted that “all but 9 of the 
1,693” presently available liberty ships 
draw from 27 to 29 ft. 

Mr. Kelly said later on that any con- 
sideration of the possibility of handling 
ocean-going steamships on the proposed 
channel must take into account the con- 
trolling depths of water in channels at 
United States Great Lake ports. He put 
these depths at a range of from 12 ft. 
at Lorain, Ohio, to 25 ft. at Detroit, 
Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. At Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Cleveland, Ohio, the 
controlling depth is 21 ft., while at 
Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis. and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., it is 20 ft. Mr. Kelly also 
gave the controlling depths in connect- 
ing channels—20 ft. on the St. Marys 
river and 21 ft. on the Detroit and St. 
Clair rivers. 


He referred next to that part of the 
December, 1948, report which recorded 
a concession by the Secretary of De- 
fense that present lake harbor and chan- 
nel facilities would not accommodate 
ocean-going merchant vessels of the draft 
used in the Commerce Department esti- 
mates, but which then quoted the De- 
fense Secretary as having said that the 
lake port cities “will no doubt be eager to 
deepen channels and harbors as well as 
provide facilities necessary to accommo- 
date the additional shipping business 
which would be available to them if 
the seaway were constructed.” Mr. Kelly 
found it “questionable” whether it would 
be “practical” for the lake port cities 
to provide additional pier facilities “even 
if they were disposed to spend the 
money.” At some of the ports, he ex- 
plained, the connecting rivers on which 
the existing piers are located “traverse 
highly congested areas and large vessels 
cannot move very far up these rivers 
because of clearances and _ restrictions 
against opening of highway and railroad 
bridges.” Meanwhile, the A.A.R. traffic 
officer had pointed out that some Great 
Lakes ports are already served by gen- 
eral-cargo water carriers, including lines 
providing direct sailings to Europe. 


Direct Service Now Available 


“There is,” he said, “now regular serv- 
ice by the Canadian Steamship Company 
for general cargo between Montreal and 
Canadian ports on the Great Lakes, using 
vessels that can negotiate the existing 
channels. These vessels handle general 
cargo of the kind the department has in 
mind for the proposed channel. There is 
neo reason why a similar service could 
not be established between Montreal and 
United States Great Lakes ports on the 
present canals, if it should develop that 
there is necessity for such service. Gen- 
eral cargo requires frequent service. 
Larger ships operating less frequently 
would attract less, rather than more, 
general cargo. 

“It would be reasonable to assume 
that ocean-going vessels would transfer 
general cargo at Montreal to the types 
of vessels that can negotiate the existing 
canals and thus avoid the delay and 
expense which would be involved in 
sending the larger type vessels through 
to Great Lakes ports; and, what is more 
important, in that way they would avoid 
payment of tolls on the proposed chan- 
ae 

“Direct Great Lakes-European general 
cargo service was resumed with the 
opening of navigation in 1949. Fjell Line 
boats leave lake ports every two weeks 
to continental Europe and every 18 days 
to Scandinavian ports. Swedish-American 
Line boats leave every 15 days to Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic ports and one a 
month to Central American ports. Oranje 
Line boats leave lake ports every 10° 
days to Antwerp, Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam. Swedish Chicago Line has service 
about every 15 days to Scandinavian 
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ports. All of these lines can and do use 
the existing canals.” 


“Potential” vs. “Prospective” Tonnage 


Calling it “notable” that neither of 
the Commerce Department reports under 
consideration made reference to coast- 
wise and intercoastal traffic, Mr. Kelly 
suggested that the department “appar- 
ently” now concedes that none of this 
traffic will move on the proposed channel 
subject to tolls. He went on to emphasize 
that the two reports, like previous ones 
from the department, deal in “potential” 
rather than prospective tonnages, the 
former including generally “an estimate 
oi all possible traffic now moving or that 
may move in the territory under con- 
sideration.” Thus traffic moving by other 
means of transportation, including other 
waterways, becomes part of the “po- 
tential.” 

On that basis, the December, 1948, 
report gave “little weight,” as Mr. Kelly 
put it, to the “very substantial tonnage 
that for years has moved on the exist- 
ing St. Lawrence canals”—7,378,000 tons 
in 1948. This traffic, the A.A.R. traffic 
officer continued, consisted principally 
of commodities “which constitute the 
bulk of the traffic . . . from which it 
is expected there would be derived 
annual revenue of nearly $50 million in 
tolls.” That such traffic would be handled 
on the proposed channel subject to tolls, 
he added, “is at least doubtful,” be- 
cause the toll system under consideration 
“contemplates that traffic using the ex- 
isting canals would be toll free.” It 
would be “more reasonable,” he sug- 
gested “to assume that, as the existing 
canals are to be available without tolls, 
no great amount of traffic would be 
handled on the new channel subject to 
tolls.” 

Noting that the general cargo traffic 
included in the December, 1948, report’s 
assumptions would be traffic which now 
moves through North Atlantic United 
States ports, Mr. Kelly made this com- 
ment: “Aside from the disastrous effect 
that such a shift in trafic away from 
the United States North Atlantic ports 
would have on the economic welfare of 
those ports and the ability of the rail- 
roads to continue to operate as con- 
templated by the declaration of policy 
in the Transportation Act of 1940, the 
question arises whether the amount of 
traffic diverted to the Canadian port of 
Montreal would exceed the pier and 
handling capacity of that port. There is 
also in this report no answer to the 
question of whether the railroads and 
the United States ports could or would 
maintain stand-by facilities to handle the 
trafic during the period when the water- 
way serving the Canadian port is not 
navigable.” 


Iron-Ore “Potential” Over-rated 


In the first appendix to his analysis, 
Mr. Kelly deals with the “potential” 
iron-ore traffic which the department put 
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at 30 to 37.5 million tons a year. This 
would be the largest producer of the 
“potential” toll revenues yielding from 
$15 million to $18 million a year. It was 
indicated that approximately 10 million 
tons of the iron ore may be expected 
to come from the Labrador area’ and 
the balance, approximately 27.5 million 
tons, from other foreign sources. Both 
assumptions are based on the thought 
that new sources of ore must be sought 
by the steel industry in the Great Lakes 
area because of the depletion of the 
“high grade” ore reserves in the Lake 
Superior region. 

In the latter connection, Mr. Kelly 
cited the latest annual report of the 
director of the Bureau of Mines to sup- 
port a conclusion to the effect that “the 
process of beneficiating the low-grade 
ores available in almost inexhaustible 
quantity in the Lake Superior area should 
insure a supply of iron ore for the steel 
industry in the Great Lakes area.” The 
A.A.R. traffic officer nevertheless pro- 
ceeded on the basis of an assumption 
that the Great-Lakes-area steel industry 
might have to look to new sources of 
iron ore; and even then he found little 
“potential” ore traffic for the proposed 
seaway. 

His conclusion as to the Labrador ore 
was that it would go first to Canadian 
furnaces at Sydney, N. S., and Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and Port Colborne. “The bal- 
ance of the supply available in that 
area,” he also found, “probably would go 
to furnaces in Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and New York. Most of this ore would 
be discharged from ocean-going vessels 
at Baltimore, Md.” These eastern fur- 
naces were called “logical markets” for 
the Labrador ore. “Ore that is at tide- 
water at Seven Islands, Que.,” Mr. Kelly 
explained, “could move in large cargo 
vessels to Baltimore throughout the year. 
. . . This would tend to influence the 
movement of such ore as is made avail- 
able at Seven Islands to Baltimore rather 
than up the St. Lawrence, because the 
St. Lawrence is closed to navigation ap- 
proximately five months in each year.” 

Dealing with the ore which the de- 
partment assumed would originate in 
South America, Mr. Kelly found that 
none of it would move on the proposed 
seaway. He summed up that situation in 
this way: 

“Having in mind the disadvantages in 
the water distance for the round trip to 
Montreal over Baltimore, the cost of 
transfer at Montreal and the water move- 
ment to a lake port . .. it is hardly 
probable that any ore from South 
America will move to Montreal for trans- 
fer to lake vessels for movement up the 
St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes area. 
South American ore intended for fur- 
naces in the United States, Pittsburgh 
and east, undoubtedly would discharge 
at Baltimore. If it should ever become 
necessary to supplement Lake Superior 
ore in order to supply the needs of the 
furnaces west of Pittsburgh by bringing 


in South American ore destined to those 
furnaces, probably such ore would come 
in ocean vessels which would dock at 
New Orleans, La., where the ore would 
be transshipped to barges and move up 
the Mississippi, Ohio and Illinois rivers 
to the very back door of these furnaces. 
Bauxite ore, used in the manufacture of 
aluminum .. . is handled through the 
port of New Orleans in this manner.” 

In like manner Mr. Kelly disposed of 
the department’s estimates of the “po- 
tential” traffic of other classes. The other 
appendices to his analysis, as he sum- 
marized them, demonstrated in turn that 
“no Far Eastern or South American 
crude petroleum’ would move on the pro- 
posed channel”; that “the existing St. 
Lawrence canals are adequate to handle 
the potential water-borne coal traffic from 
United States destined to Quebec”; that 
“the long-established methods of handling 
export grain are adequate, flexible and 
economical and that construction of the 
proposed channel would result in neither 
an additional export movement nor a 
reduction in transportation rates which 
would offset the proposed tolls”; and 
that the method used by the department 
in estimating the general-cargo traffic 
“results in an overestimate of potential 
tonnage and revenue from tolls,” while 
the cost of handling general cargo on 
the proposed channel “has been over- 
stated.” 


44.4 Per Cent of Cars 
Returned to Home Lines 


Better box car supply to meet 
coming seasonal loadings 


With the arrival of the seasonal in- 
creases in loadings, the box car supply 
is better than it has been at any time 
since before the war, Chairman Arthur 
H. Gass of the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads, said 
in his latest monthly review of the “Na- 
tional Transportation Situation.” Be- 
cause the railroads have been “concen- 
trating whole-heartedly” on handling 
equipment in accordance with Car Serv- 
ice Rules, Mr. Gass said, 44.4 per cent 
of the total box car ownership as of May 
15 has been relocated to home roads, 
which is only slightly under the pre-war 
situation. 

Improvements in railroad facilities and 
in elevators and other terminal facilities 
at the principal markets, he continued, 
will expedite the movement and unload- 
ing of cars and thereby shorten the 
turn-around time, thus making it pos- 
sible to “handle substantially” more 
grain with fewer cars this season than 
in former years. As he has pointed out 
before, Mr. Gass said again that the 
problem this season with respect to the 
grain movement will be one of storage 
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rather than car supply. But, he added, 
the principal southwestern grain roads 
“have taken no chances” of having in- 
sufficient box cars available to meet the 
demands, and early this spring these lines 
built up their supply higher than had 
ever before been accomplished. The box 
car supply to protect the agricultural 
products movement has been built up 
without resort to special car orders as in 
the past years, the C.S.D. chairman said. 

Like the grain movement, the task of 
handling this season’s cotton crop also 
presents a storage problem, Mr. Gass 
said. There is in port storage a surplus 
of cotton bales from last season’s produc- 
tion, which is more than enough to meet 
export demands for this season, he con- 
tinued, and the cotton in the hands 
of consuming establishments is equiva- 
lent to requirements for several months 
under present textile activity. In addi- 
tion, the government now has over five 
million bales of cotton in public stor- 
age, he added, and it is “obvious” that 
securing storage space rather than box 
ears will be the problem with respect 
to this season’s cotton harvest. 

Mr. Gass said that the watermelon 
movement from the southeast is “progress- 
ing satisfactorily,” and will reach its 
peak possibly the first part of July. 
Originating roads, he continued, are not 
permitting the loading of ventilated box 
cars with any commodity except water- 
melons, and terminating lines are polic- 
ing the handling of this equipment at 
principal markets to insure prompt un- 
loading and expeditious return of empty 
cars to the loading district. 

The loading of revenue coal during 
recent weeks has continued at about the 
same levels as during April and May, 
Mr. Gass noted. Because of the suspen- 
sion of mining operations in both an- 
thracite and bituminous fields during the 
week June 13-18, inclusive, with an 
estimated loss of about 125,000 cars of 
revenue coal, he-added, the 1949 load- 
ings may be expected to show a further 
decrease compared with 1948 and 1947. 
Continued “good progress” is reflected 
in the fulfillment of the lake-coal and 
ore programs which are somewhat ahead 
of 1948, Mr. Gass reported. He noted, 
however, that bituminous coal production 
to June 4 this year was approximately 
7 per cent below the same period last 
year while the anthracite production to 
June 4 was 28 per cent below the same 
period last year. 

The hopper car situation continues 
“easy,” Mr. Gass said, and no shortages 
of any consequence have been reported 
since the first of the year. There still 
exists, he added, a “moderately heavy” 
demand for long flats, particularly for 
loading in the midwest. As to heavy duty 
flats, he urged these cars be given ex- 
peditious handling as the number owned 
is limited and the demand very heavy. 
Loadings of covered hoppers, he added, 
are ahead of last year, largely due to the 
increase of 3,850 in ownership as well as 
heavier demands for this type car. 

Of the refrigerator car supply, Mr. 
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Gass said it is “sufficient” for the cur- 
rent requirements in all areas. He noted, 
however, that there are no surplus cars 
in the loading districts and with the in- 
creasing heavy loading in California and 
Arizona, a good movement of empties to 
the west coast must be maintained. 

The report’s figures on the average 
turn-around time of freight cars showed 
that this was 15.10 days in May as com- 
pared with 13.27 days in May, 1948. 

Also included in the report was a 
warning to shippers who are disregard- 
ing provisions of the Mexican embargo 
by consigning export shipments for which 
they have no permit to brokers or others 
at the border points. “Shippers resorting 
to this practice in the expectation that 
Mexican-owned cars will be available 
into which shipments may be transferred 
and forwarded under a general permit 
covering shipments loaded in Mexican- 
owned cars, railroad or private, will 
probably experience delay and in most 
instances additional expense,” Mr. Gass 
said. He also quoted an advertisement 
being run by the National of Mexico in 
Mexican newspapers to call the situation 
to the attention of importers in that coun- 
try. 


I.C.C. Trims Request 
For Rules Authority 


Now asks it only as to rules 
relating to signals and radio 


Without abandoning its quest for au- 
thority over all railroad operating rules, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
nevertheless retreated a bit, and is now 
recommending that the proposed grant 
of such authority be eliminated from 
pending legislation to broaden the Inter- 
state Commerce Act’s section 25 which 
includes provisions of the so-called Sig- 
nal Inspection Act of 1937. As modified 
by “clarifying” amendments suggested 
by the commission, the proposed legis- 
lation would still give the commission 
authority to require the installation of 
radio and other train-communication sys- 
tems, but its authority to prescribe 
train-operating rules would be confined 
to rules “in connection with” such in- 
stallations and installations of the signal- 
ing devices over which the commission 
already has authority under the present 
law. 








RAILROAD MAPPED IN PLEXIGLAS—A mural map recently installed in the office of 
Stationmaster T. L. Hawkes at New York’s Pennsylvania Station reproduces the entire 
Pennsylvania system and connections. Designed and executed by Raymond Loewy Asso- 
ciates, the map makes ingenious use of “built-in edge-lighting provided by fluorescent 
acrylic plastic. Although the map is not lighted, the route lines stand out like tiny neon 
tubes. The base of the map, the outside dimensions of which are 12 ft. 4 in. by 7 ft., is 34-in. 
plywood, on which artists painted symbols designating products or industries of states and 
sections of states. Trackage is defined by the glowing edges of strips of fluorescent 
Plexiglas, a product of the Rohm & Haas Co. Plastic strips %4-in. thick show where the 


road operates its through sleeping cars. 


Other railroads over which ‘these cars travel 


are shown in dotted Plexiglas, an effect achieved by routing shallow “dimples” in the top 


edge of the strip, then painting the dots. 


Thinner plastic represents the feeder or branch 


lines. The acrylic strips were heated, then curved to the design specifications against 
plywood forms which had been sawed to the desired curvatures. To attach the plastic to the 
plywood, the strips were drilled at junction points and at the locations of major cities; 
fine nails were driven in these holes, and each nailhead was covered neatly with a disk 


sawed from a thin rod of black Plexiglas. 


These black dots, contrasting with the glowing 


red edges, help to locate major cities quickly and easily 
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Commissioner Splawn, chairman of the 
commission’s legislative committee, pro- 
posed the “clarifying” amendments at 
a July 6 hearing before the Senate 
interstate and foreign commerce sub- 
committee which is considering the pro- 
posed legislation as embodied in S.238, 
the bill introduced by Senator Johnson, 
Democrat of Colorado, who is chairman 
of the subcommittee’s parent committee. 
Senator Myers, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
vania, is chairman of the subcommittee. 

As to the proposal to grant it general 
authority over all operating rules, which 
the “clarifying” amendments would elimi- 
nate, Commissioner Splawn said the com- 
mission now believes that this “should 
be taken up in another bill,” and that 
section 25 “should be kept a device sec- 
tion.” At the same time, he said that the 
commission still stood on a January 17 
letter which he wrote on its behalf to 
Senator Johnson for the purpose of en- 
dorsing the bill as introduced. That 
letter, Mr. Splawn explained, still covers 
the commission’s endorsement of the 
“main objectives of the bill.” 

The immediate reaction of J. Carter 
Fort, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
with respect to the amendments sug- 
gested by Commissioner Splawn was 
that they would “improve the bill a 
great deal,” but would not bring it 
to a point where the railroads could “go 
along with it.” The commission’s present 
section-25 authority to require the in- 
stallation of signaling facilities does not 
include authority to prescribe train- 
operating rules in connection with such 
installations. Although he said he had 
not decided whether he would do so, 
Mr. Fort obtained permission from Sub- 
committee Chairman Myers to file a 
statement commenting on the commis- 
sion’s presentation, which included state- 
ments from Commissioners Patterson and 
Johnson as well as Commissioner Splawn’s 
testimony. 


May Already Have Authority 


In the course of his statement, Com- 
missioner Johnson suggested that the 
commission may already have authority 
to require the installation of radio and 
other train communication systems under 
the language of the present section 25 
which grants authority over specified 
signaling facilities—‘‘or other similar ap- 
pliances, methods, and _ systems. 4 
Commissioner Patterson’s statement was 
substantially the same as the one he 
made recently before a House interstate 
and foreign commerce subcommittee 
which has under consideration a similar 
bill, H.R.378. 

This earlier presentation by Mr. Pat- 
terson was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 2, page 46, where it was noted 
that his statements to the effect that rail- 
road operating rules are not observed 
were challenged by two railroad presi- 
dents—F. G. Gurley of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and J. B. Hill of the 
Louisville & Nashville. The charges 
which Messrs. Gurley and Hill under- 
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“Point of No Return” 


“There is a single great fear in this coun- 
try and that affects the railroads as it does 
every other industry and every individual. 
That fear is that our present-day economic 
problems, may get political answers. Should 
such a thing come to pass, it will result in 
a race as to whether we go broke or enter 
a socialistic state. 

“The correct answer to these questions 

will determine how we shall actually be 
living in the days ahead. We are approach- 
ing what in aviation is known as the ‘point 
of no return.’ Once that point is reached 
we can’t turn back. Before we get there 
we've got to make up our minds whether 
or not we will continue on the path to 
statism and the planned economy which 
plans for everything but economy, or wheth- 
er we will return to the enterprise system 
which made this country great. Once we 
pass that point our experience cannot be 
different from the experience of other 
countries which have made the same insane 
journey.” 
— Arthur H. Gass, chairman, Car Service 
Division, Association of American Railroads, 
in an address to the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board at Toledo, Ohio. 





took to answer were made by Commis- 
sioner Patterson, for the most part, in 
answers to questions from members of 
the House subcommittee. 

No such detailed questioning about 
the matter developed at the Senate sub- 
committee’s hearing this week, but the 
commissioner’s prepared statement again 
included this sentence: “Some of the 
rules are good, but are not observed or 
enforced.” He made much the same 
comment later on in response to a 
question from Senator Johnson who 
asked if the railroad operating rules were 
not “pretty well” calculated to promote 
safety “if they are lived up to.” Mr. 
Patterson’s reply was in the affirmative, 
but he added that some of the rules 
“might be improved,” and “some might 
be better enforced.” 

In reading to the Senate subcommit- 
tee that part of his statement which 
expressed his doubt that any railroad 
would now desire to have any existing 
safety legislation repealed, Mr. Patterson 
noted an exception. He recalled that 
President Hill of the L. & N. had told 
the subcommittee that “better results” 
would ensue from repeal of section 25 
than from enactment of S.238. Mr. Pat- 
terson also elaborated on that part of his 
earlier statement which had denied that 
all track motor cars are “small and 
easily removed from the tracks.” The 
railroads, he said, now couple two or 
three track motor cars together to haul 
ties and other material, thus making 
them “a substitute for a small work 
train.” He added that “it’s just as easy 
to get a locomotive off the track as a 
group of coupled track cars.” 

Senator Johnson asked Commissioner 


Patterson if President Truman had taken 
an interest in S.238, and the commis- 
sioner replied that the President “over 
a period of years” has taken an interest 
in matters relating to railroad safety. 
He added that the commission had “some 
correspondence with the White House” 
about the matter. Senator Johnson 
pressed for a more specific answer, asking 
if the President had “expressed himself 
on this bill.” “I can’t say he has,” Mr. 
Patterson replied, adding that when the 
President, “some years ago,” inquired 
about the matter of railroad safety, the 
commission told him that legislation 
like that proposed in S.238 would be de- 
sirable. 

Senator Tobey, Republican of New 
Hampshire, asked if enactment of the 
bill would give the railroads an addi- 
tional “talking point” with which to ad- 
vertise the safety of their operations. Mr. 
Patterson said it would, adding: “That’s 
exactly what they did when we required 
them to put in train control. They began 
to advertise the advantage of it.” 

Commissioner Splawn, who followed 
Commissioner Patterson, first explained 
how the commission reached its decision 
to propose the “clarifying” amendments. 
As chairman of its legislative committee, 
he said, he had suggested that the com- 
mission hold a conference for further 
consideration of the bill. He decided to 
make that suggestion after reading the 
testimony offered at the previous hear- 
ings. The conference was held July 5, 
and the commission there prepared the 
amendments which, as Mr. Splawn put 
it, are designed to “make clear the in- 
tent of the commission” as to the author- 
ity it seeks, 


Proposed in 1946 Report 


Mr. Splawn went on to tell the sub- 
committee how the commission reached 
its original decision to recommend the 
broadening of section 25, which was first 
proposed in its 1946 annual report. 
Some serious railroad accidents of that 
year focused the commission’s attention 
on the matter, he said. “The whole 
country was aroused by these terrific and 
appalling catastrophes,” he added. He 
proceeded to explain that the commission 
recognized that the public demand for 
speed was such that the railroads would 
have to operate their trains on faster sche- 
dules. Thus the decision to seek addi- 
tional regulatory authority for the pur- 
pose of promoting safety of operations. 

Senator Myers was interested in that 
phase of the accident-reporting rules, 
which, as he understood it, did not re- 
quire counting as fatalities persons whose 
deaths from injuries received in railroad 
accidents occurred more than 24 hours 
after such accidents. The senator thought 
such a rule might result in understating 
actual fatalities. Commissioner Splawn 
conceded that the 24-hour feature was 
“arbitrary,” but thought it was “reason- 
able.” While he agreed to file the acci- 
dent-reporting rules for the record, it was 
his recollection that fatalities occurring 
after 24 hours are recorded in the month- 
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ly reports of accidents. Meanwhile, the 
commissioner filed several other state- 
ments, including figures showing casual- 
ties and other information with respect 
to railroad accidents of recent years. 

Commissioner Johnson first expressed 
his belief that Congress and the commis- 
sion have been “negligent” on the mat- 
ter of railroad safety “in general.” He 
pointed out that existing safety laws re- 
late to specific matters, such as ash pans, 
locomotives, and signaling facilities. 
Colonel Johnson thought the commission 
should have “general supervision” over 
railroad safety, but he agreed with the 
present commission position, as stated 
by Commissioner Splawn, that the “gen- 
eral” authority should be granted in a 
separate act. 

Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, 
asked Colonel Johnson if he favored 
transfer of the commission’s administra- 
tive functions, such as those relating to 
safety and car service, to the Department 
of Commerce, as recommended in one of 
the reports of the Hoover Commission. 
That gave the colonel an opportunity to 
advocate again the creation of a depart- 
ment of transportation headed by a 
secretary with cabinet rank. Only in that 
way, he said as he has before, will 
transportation get the attention it re- 
quires. “Transportation,” the colonel 
added, “is on the rocks and I don’t 
mean only the railroads.” His specific 
answer to Senator Reed’s question was 
that the transfer of the administrative 
functions to the Department of Com- 
merce would be “a feeble step in the 
right direction.” 


Against Hoover Group Plan 


Senator Reed had previously asked the 
same question of Commissioner Patterson 
who replied that he was against the 
Hoover Commission proposal. The sena- 
tor then recalled Commissioner Johnson’s 
advocacy of a department of transporta- 
tion, and Commissioner Patterson said he 
was “against that, too.” The senator 
next suggested that the growth of the 
commission’s administrative functions may 
have left it without time to perform 
efficiently as the quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial body it was originally 
intended to be. Commissioner Patterson 
said he was not prepared to discuss the 
matter at length, but he did point out 
that the commission’s jurisdiction over 
safety matters dates back to 1893. 

Senator Myers asked if “any benefit” 
would result from adoption of the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendation. Commis- 
sioner Patterson replied that he couldn’t 
see “any advantage to anybody, except 
perhaps the Department of Commerce.” 
Senator Myers closed the discussion with 
a reference to discussions he has had 
with business men who have told him they 
prefer to confine their dealings with the 
federal government to one agency, if 
possible. The senator suggested that the 
railroads might well feel the same way, 
and thus prefer to have all regulatory 
matters left with the commission. 
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This dual-purpose, 3,000-volt, direct-current locomotive has been built for the Chilean 
State Railway by the General Electric Company in its Erie, Pa., plant. For road service the 
locomotive is designed to operate with power being supplied to the four GE-754 traction 
motors directly from the 3,000-volt, d.c., overhead line. In this service they have an hourly 
rating of 1,500 metric hp. and a continuous rating of 1,285 metric hp. In switching 
service, the motors operate at 1,500-volt d.c. power supplied by a dynamotor-generator 
set which obtains power from the 3,000-volt overhead line. Each locomotive has two operat- 
ing stations, two pantographs, is 41 ft. long and has a maximum permissible speed of 80 


kilometers per hour 





Robertson Spends Week in 
Reviewing Wage Agreements 


A recounting of the history of current 
basic daily wage rates and a summary 
of the provisions of existing local and 
national agreements between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men and various railroads constituted the 
bulk of the testimony presented last week 
by David B. Robertson, B. of L. F. & 
E. president, to the Presidential “fact- 
finding” board which is hearing the un- 
ion’s request for an extra fireman on 
Diesel-electric locomotives (see Railway 
Age of July 2, page 45). 

' Mr. Robertson, discussing the develop- 
ments which led to the present demands of 
the B. of L. F. & E., said: “Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that B. L. F. & E. agreements 
in the eastern, western and southeastern 
regions definitely provided that the fire- 
men (helpers) on multiple-unit Diesel- 
electric locomotives in high-speed, stream- 
lined or main line thruugh passenger 
trains should remain in the cabs of such 
locomotives at all times while their trains 
were in motion, such fireman were spend- 
ing considerable time in the motor rooms, 
frequently under instructions of the 
engineer and often with the acquiescence 
of supervisory officials. Furthermore, 
maintainers, supervisors, road foremen of 
engines, traveling engineers, traveling 
firemen and instructors were performing 
work customarily performed by firemen 
in the motor rooms of Diesel-electric 
locomotives in violation of our agree- 
ments. The managements of some rail- 
roads had issued instructions requiring 
brakemen on freight trains to occupy the 
cabs of Diesel-electric locomotives for the 





purpose of keeping a lookout while the 
fireman was absent in the performance 
of his duties in the motor rooms.” 

An increase in the number of Diesels 
weighing less than 90,000 lb. on drivers 
used in yard service, on which the as- 
signment of a fireman (helper) is not re- 
quired under the terms of previous 
agreements became, Mr. Robertson said, 
“a matter of considerable concern to 
engine service employees, because the 
operation of any engine on a railroad 
without the presence of two men in the 
cab is hazardous and unsafe.” Also, he 
added, “our conviction that the oil and 
electric [wage] differentials are, and al- 
ways have been, unsound, inequitable 
and without justification, impelled us to 
continue our efforts to destroy those dif- 
ferentials. The provisions of our agree- 
ments respecting manning of rail motor 
cars were never completely satisfactory, 
and became increasingly unsatisfactory as 
time went on. The original motor car was 
a self-contained unit and was not designed 
to haul other cars. We reluctantly agreed 
in 1943 and 1944 to exclude from the 
definition of ‘locomotive’ rail motor cars 
which handle other cars, the purpose 
being to permit them to haul perhaps 
one passenger coach. 

“We soon found .. . that the railroads 
were re-designing some of their rail motor 
cars so as to enable them to haul freight 
trains. And pursuant to the literal lan- 
guage of the agreements, but contrary to 
their intended purpose, the railroads 
were operating these trains with only one 
engineer in the operating cab. . . We re- 
garded it as desirable to move to modify 
the provisions of our agreements ap- 
plicable to rail motor cars. Our proposi- 
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tion is that rail motor cars shall be re- 
garded as locomotives if they haul other 
cars, have been constructed since March 
15, 1937, or have been made more power- 
ful since that date.” 

George W. Taylor, chairman of the 
three-man “fact-finding” board, an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the July 
1 session. the receipt of a request by A. 
Phillip Randolph of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters for permission to 
intervene in the proceedings and present 
testimony. The board, Mr. Taylor said, 
“will accept from the representatives 
of the sleeping car porters a brief... 
stating the reasons why it feels it should 
intervene.” 


Low Fare to the Fair 
On C. & E. I.; Kids 50 Cents 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is ex- 
perimenting with special low passenger 
fares to Chicago, featuring the Railroad 
Fair, from 22 stations on its lines in IIli- 
nois and Indiana. The adult round-trip 
excursion rate is formed by adding 25 
cents to the one-way fare; for children, 
the round trip is a flat 50 cents from all 
points. 

The first excursion fare was offered on 
June 27 from Terre Haute, Ind., that day 
being featured as “Terre Haute Day” at 
the Fair; 156 adults, accompanied by 15 
children took advantage of a round-trip 
rate of $4.75, which compares with the 
regular round-trip fare of $8.10. The 
tickets are good on designated morning 
trains going, and may be used returning 
anytime within five days. 

“We are watching the results of this 
excursion,” C. M. Roddewig, _ presi- 
dent of the C.&E.I. said; “it may well be 
that we will learn something helpful to 
not only the C.&E.I., but other railroads 
as well.” 

The special rates will be effective from 
21 other stations—in each case on the 
day designated in the city’s honor at the 
Fair—on consecutive Mondays and 
Thursdays until September 15. 


Allegheny Board Discusses 
Problem of “Dirty” Cars 


The problem of “dirty” freight cars 
was the major subject of discussion at 
a joint meeting of the executive and rail- 
road contact committees of the Alle- 
gheny Regional Advisory Board held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 23, with W. 
W. Larkin, traffic manager, Continental 
Foundry & Machine Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., presiding. To point up the import- 
ance of the problem, W. W. Patchell, 
general manager, Central region, Penn- 
sylvania, stated that railroads in the 
board’s territory are cleaning approxi- 
mately 2,000 cars per day, with an ave- 
rage expenditure of about $6.19 per car, 
or $3,714,000 per year. 

J. W. Hoover, general traffic manager, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, told 
the executive committee that the primary 
responsibility for clean cars lies with the 
receiver, who should see that cars are 
completely unloaded before turning them 
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back to the railroad. J. F. Davis, traffic 
manager, Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
reporting for the car efficiency com- 
mittee recommended ~ three-point plan 
for reduction of the number of dirty 
cars; and the suggestion was made that 
an illustrated pamphlet be prepared and 
distributed nationally to the men who 
control, and do, the unloading of cars. 

The legislative committee report, pres- 
ented by A. A. Mattson, supervisor of 
traffic, Koppers Company, recommended 
support of the principles of the Reed- 
Bulwinkle act; and opposition to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, to increased capitaliza- 
tion for the Federal Barge Lines, to 
the “radio-safety” bills (S.238--H.R.378) 
which would amend section 25 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to creation of 
a federal transportation authority and to 
the bill (H.R.2916) relating to control 
of litigation regarding orders of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Other speakers included C. M. Mc- 
Keen, manager, station operations, Bal- 
timore & Ohio; A. C. Roy, traffic man- 
ager, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, who 
recommended better marking of ship- 
ments as a means of preventing loss or 
damage to freight; W. E. Callahan, man- 
ager, Open Top Section, Car Service Di- 
vision, Association of American Rail- 
roads, and D. O. Moore, manager, freight 
trafic department, Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Finds 1944 Order in Interstate 
Freight Case Has Been Obeyed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that the United States Freight 
Company and Hickok Oil Company have 
complied with the commission’s 1944 or- 
der requiring them to divest themselves 
of all interest in the stock of the Inter- 
state Motor Freight System. The case is 
No. MC-F-2181, and the divestment plan 
now approved ‘by the commission halted 
court proceedings instituted in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York for c-- 
forcement of the commission’s order. 

When the commission’s 1944 report 
and order were issued (see Railway Age 
of June 24, 1944, page 1220) Interstate 
had outstanding 4,655 shares of com- 
mon stock and 2,000 shares of preferred 
stock, each class of which was owned 
45 per cent by U.S. Freight, 21.65 per 
cent by Hickok, and 33.35 per cent 
by the late Harry Bylonga and his rela- 
tives. The Bylonga holdings of Inter- 
state’s common, consisting of 1,552 
shares, were purchased in 1945 by In- 
terstate’s present chairman, John P. Alt- 
water, who in 1946 purchased 853 addi- 
tional shares—595 from U.S. Freight and 
258 from Hickok. 

Those purchases gave Mr. Altwater 
51.66 per cent of Interstate’s common. 
Meanwhile, Interstate was buying up 
its preferred stock, an operation which 
was completed in February, 1948; and 
Acme Truck Rentals, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Interstate, purchased the remaining 


U.S. Freight and Hickok holdings of 





Interstate common. It was after an ex- 
amination of these transactions that the 
commission concluded that U.S. Freight 
and Hickok had complied with its 1944 
order. It found that entry of another or- 
der at this time was unnecessary. 


P.R.R.-L.I. Reply to Charges 
Of Nassau Transit Commission 


Both the Pennsylvania and Long Is. 
land have formally replied to the re. 
cent report of the Nassau County, N. Y., 
Transit Commission, in which the com- 
mission charged the former company 
with alleged “sharp financial practices” 
against its Long Island subsidiary. (See 
Railway Age of June 25, page 106.) 

The Pennsylvania’s answer was an 8. 
page statement authorized by Walter S. 
Franklin, P. R. R. president, which made 
a detailed point-by-point refutation of 
the many allegations in the commission’s 
report. “All of the matters mentioned,” 
the answer stated in part, “have been 
completely disclosed and fully justified 

. in various public hearings and pro- 
ceedings before federal and state com- 
misssions. . . . Very careful and com- 
plete reviews of the agreements, accounts 
and books of the companies have been 
made by properly qualified governmental 
representatives. . . . The Nassau County 
Commission has not . . . unearthed any- 
thing new or anything that has been kept 
secret by the Pennsylvania, but has sim- 
ply displayed an incorrect understand- 
ing of matters which have long been of 
public record.” 

The answer quoted from a March 1 





The Test of 
Voluntary Support 


The importance of a service may well be 
measured by the amount of difficulty 
which would be created by its suspension. 
It is safe to say that every commercial 
airline could cease operations at this mo- 
ment and the life and business of the 
country would go on with scarcely a riffle. 
Only a small percentage of our population 
would be even mildly inconvenienced and 
the vast majority of our people would not 
even know it until they read about it in 
the newspapers or heard it over the radio 
networks. 

It is a well-recognized principle of the 
free enterprise system that only through 
the test of the financial ability of each 
carrier to stand on its own feet and meet 
its own costs can the respective fields of 
maximum usefulness and efficient public 
service of the various types be accurately 
determined. 

When airlines are encouraged by govern- 
ment subsidy to enter fields and perform 
services not economically justified by the 
test of voluntary public support in the 
form of payments for the service used, the 
resulting diversion of traffic from surface 
carriers is an injury to the latter and to 
the nation’s economy. 

—Beverly, N. J., Banner 
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report of the New York Public Service 
Commission to the effect that there is 
“little basis” for the impression that the 
Pennsylvania has been “draining off” the 
resources of the Long Island or “hav- 
ing the better” of joint arrangements 
with it; and closed with an offer to “co- 
operate fully” with “any further study 
which may be regarded as necessary or 
desirable . . . provided such a study is 
made by competent, experienced and dis- 
interested investigators at the expense of 
those desiring it.” 

The Long Island’s own reply was in 
the form of a letter from its trustees, 
David E. Smucker and Hunter L. De- 
latour, to J. Russel Sprague, Nassau 
County Executive. “Please be assured,” 
the letter said, “of the earnest desire of 
the trustees so to direct the operations 
of the property pending reorganization 
that it may, as you say, ‘. . . survive to 
serve us as a self-sustaining private en- 
terprise.’ . . . The report of the commis- 
sion touches upon a number of questions 
which we have had under consideration 
and study for some time. The results of 
our investigations to date are at con- 
siderable variance with the findings and 
conclusions in the commission’s report.” 

As this issue of Railway Age went to 
press the commission was reported to 
have made a counter-reply to the P.R.R. 
statement. 


Coughlin on Value of 
Car Service Rules 


Failure to observe car service rules on 
381 box cars cost almost $315,000 in a 
test case example cited by E. W. Cough- 
lin, assistant to chairman, Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, in an address before the Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board at Tacoma, 
Wash., on June ‘24. During the test 
week, the 381 cars were, at loading point, 
an aggregate of 101,840 mi. from owners’ 
rails. At destinations to which they were 
billed, the cars were 222,988 mi. from 
owners, or an increment of 121,148 po- 
tential empty miles to get them back to 
the owners. 

The speaker pointed out that, “equated 
to an annual basis, this lack of car selec- 
tion saddled the 381 cars with 6,299,696 
potential empty miles, or, at the common- 
ly accepted figure of 5 cents a mile, an 
added cost of $314,984.80 to get the cars 
home.” 

While stating that “these figures are 
freighted with infirmities,” Mr. Coughlin, 
nevertheless, expressed the belief that 
the check indicated that, in many cases, 
cars misloaded on the same day at the 
same platform could easily have been 
reversed in usage, so that the cars could 
be moved home or close to home. 

The speaker pointed out that, in the 
first quarter of 1947, the percentuge of 
empty to loaded freight car miles was 
48.7 per cent. In the first three months 
of 1949, it rose to 57.1 per cent. Admit- 
ting that, “in any period of declining 
carloadings it is natural there should be 
some increase in the proportion of emp- 
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ty mileage,” Mr. Coughlin observed 
that “if, by better observance of car 
service rules, the proportion of empty 
car haul had been kept at the same level 
during the first quarter of 1949 as pre- 
vailed during the same quarter of 1947, 
there would have been a saving of about 
370 million empty miles, or a money sav- 
ing of approximately $18.5 million. 

“Equated to an annual basis this works 
out to $74 million. Even if we discount 
this by a third, to take care of those in- 
stances where loading is not available to 
or toward owners’ rails, a $49 million 
annual saving, through efforts to load 
cars to or toward owners’ rails when 
this is reasonably practicable, is an im- 
pressive figure.” 


New Agency Takes Over Federal 
Traffic Management Activities 


Centralization of the federal govern- 
ment’s activities relating to purchase of 
transportation services is provided for in 
the recently enacted Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act which Presi- 
dent Truman signed on June 30. While 
the centralization contemplated by the 
act could bring <ogether all of these 
so-called traffic management activities of 
the government, there are provisions 
which authorize the Secretary of Defense 
to exempt such activities of the National 
Military Establishment — “unless the 
President shall otherwise direct.” 

The act in general provides for transfer 
of various “housekeeping,” procurement 
and other activities of the government to 
a new agency under a set-up somewhat 
like that recommended in one of the 
reports of the Hoover Commission. The 
new agency is the General Services Ad- 
ministration to be headed by an admini- 
strator, a position to which President 
Truman has appointed Jess Larson, who 
has recently been administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency and who formerly 
served as administrator of the War Assets 
Administration. The President submitted 
Mr. Larson’s nomination to the Senate 
on July 1, and it was confirmed by that 
body on July 6. 

The functions of both the F.W.A. and 
the W.A.A. are among those transferred 
by the act to the new agency. Included 
in the F.W.A. functions .thus shifted are 
those of the Public Roads Administration, 
which has become the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the new G.S.A. set-up. In that 
connection Congress now has before it 
President Truman’s proposal to carry out 
a Hoover-Commission recommendation by 
placing the Public Roads Administration 
in the Department of Commerce (see 
Railway Age of July 2, page 49). Other 
agencies consolidated in G.S.A. are the 
Bureau of Federal Supply and the Office 
of Contract Settlement, both transferred 
from the Treasury Department; and the 
National Archives Establishment. 

It was the transfer of the Bureau of 
Supply from the Treasury Department 
that brought to the new agency most of 
the government’s traffic-management func- 
tions, other than those of the armed 





forces. The bureau includes the Central 
Traffic Service Division, of which William 
E. Hayghe is chief. Meanwhile, the law 
gives the administrator of G.S.A. authority 
to prescribe, for all executive agencies, 
“policies and methods of procurement 

. including related functions such as 
. . . transportation and traffic manage- 
ment.” The administrator is also author- 
ized to represent the executive agencies 
“in negotiations with carriers” and “in 
proceedings involving carriers . . . be- 
fore federal and state regulatory bodies.” 

Indicating how it will proceed, the 
new agency’s first press release said that 
the functions taken over “will continue 
for the present to be carried out by the 
constituents brought into G.S.A.” The 
press release added: “After study, con- 
solidations and reorganizations will be 
made in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. In the field of supply it will 
be the aim of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to bring about maximum use 
and minimum purchases of federal 
property and non-personal services. This 
will be accomplished by establishing 
uniform policies and methods of pro- 
curement, utilization and related activi- 
ties.” 

When the bill (H.R.4754) out of which 
the act came was on its way through 
Congress, the Senate version excluded 
the purchase of transportation services 
from the government procurement activi- 
ties which were to be transferred to 
G.S.A. They were included, however, in 
the House version and in the final version 
which was embodied in the conference 
report reconciling the House and Senate 
measures. 

Debate on the conference report 
brought out the fact that the Senate 
was not opposed to centralizing the traf- 
fic management activities, but members 
of its committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce did not think that the present 
act went far enough along that line. This 
position was pointed up in.a statement 
made on the floor of the Senate by that 
committee’s chairman, Senator Johnson, 
Democrat of Colorado, who is sponsor of 
a pending bill (S.1095) to create a 
Federal Traffic Bureau. Mr. Johnson 
served notice that his committee is not 
dropping that idea. 

“The provisions of the bill we are 
considering at this time,” he said, “do 
not go far enough. For instance, they 
eliminate the transportation of the mili- 
tary, and they eliminate from considera- 
tion of the proposed traffic bureau the 
transportation occasioned by adoption of 
the Marshall Plan. 

“We are dealing here with a very im- 
portant subject. One-tenth of all the 
cost of transportation in the United States 
is paid by the federal government. The 
federal government is the biggest shipper. 
. . . It is in the interest of economy, 
as the Hoover report pointed out, that 
we have a centralized agency to handle 
this transportation. So while the bill 
which is being considered, H.R.4754, does 
move in the right direction, our com- 
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mittee is not entirely satisfied with all 
its terms and provisions. Therefore, we 
wish to announce that we are going 
ahead with hearings on our bill in order 
to develop all the facts pertaining to this 
question . . . and are going to keep a 
watchful eye on the effectiveness of the 
trafic bureau which is being set up under 
H.R.4754. Our committee is not 
dropping the matter.” 


Frederic A. Schaff Receives 
Honorary Degree from Purdue 


Frederic A. Schaff, chairman of the 
beard of Combustion Engineering-Super- 
heater, Inc., was honored by Purdue Uni- 
versity, his alma mater, with the degree 
of Doctor of Engineering at the school’s 
Qlst commencement on June 19. The 
presentation was made by Dean A. A. 
Potter in recognition of Mr. Schaff’s 
“contributions to the design and produc- 
tion of equipment harnessing power for 
the benefit of mankind.” 


Rail-Barge Differentials 
Ordered Effective November 1 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered railroads and water carriers 
on the inland waterways to establish on 
or before November 1 the through routes 
with joint rail-water rates reflecting dif- 
ferentials under all-rail rates which the 
commission found justified in its report 
of a year ago. The report, noted in the 
Railway Age of July 17, 1948, page 47, 
decided the long-pending No. 26712 case 
dealing with the general question of rail- 
barge differentials. 

Following generally a _ differentials 
plan sponsored by the government-owned 
Inland Waterways Corporation, operator 
of the Federal Barge Lines, the findings 
of the commission’s report set out dif- 
ferentials to be deducted from first-class 
all-rail rates between selected key points 
in determining the corresponding rea- 
sonable rail-barge, barge-rail, or rail- 
barge-rail first class rates. Other class 
and commodity rates (not including rates 
on commodities in bulk) will be deter- 
mined on a _ percentage basis—except 
that the present barge-rail rates on su- 
gar will not be affected. 

When the report was issued, the com- 
mission deferred entry of an order and 
requested the respondent carriers to ad- 
vise it as to whether they were willing 
to establish, voluntarily, joint rates “in 
substantial compliance” with the re- 
port’s findings. The order requiring es- 
tablishment of the rates on November 1 
was accompanied by a supplemental re- 
port which stated that the respondents 
had advised that they were unwilling to 
make the adjustment voluntarily. Com- 
missioner Miller, author of the original 
report, also wrote the supplemental re- 
port, which noted that Commissioners 
Splawn, Patterson, Johnson, and Cross 
did not participate. 

The supplemental report also corrected 
the original report’s findings to include 
“a few inadvertent ommissions” among 
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the prescribed differentials; and _ it 
modified that part of the finding relating 
to commodity rates which fixes the rela- 
tionship of such rates as they will ap- 
ply at New Orleans, La., and Houston, 
Tex. 


New Type Reefer Starts 
Summer Tests in Canada 


The first cross-country summer test 
of a new type of railway refrigerator 
car began recently in western Canada 
when the trial car left Prince Rupert, 
B. C., on a 4,000-mi. trip to Halifax, N. 
S., with a load of frozen halibut. 

The new car, according to the Cana- 
dian Fisheries Department, is designed 
to transport frozen or fresh fish over long 
distances from coastal areas to inland 
points. It was built on the west coast by 
fisheries board and railway experts, and 
is equipped with two mechanical refrig- 
eration units, each powered by a small 
gasoline engine. The car made its first 
winter run successfully with a load of 
apples from Kelowna, B. C., to Montreal, 


Que. 


C.N.R.-C.P.R. Say Wage In- 
crease Would Cost $74 Million 


Wage increases being demanded by 
approximately 135,000 non-operating em- 
ployees, plus a 40-hr. work week, 
would cost the two principal Canadian 
railroads $74 million per year, according 
to a recent joint statement by N. B. 
Walton, executive vice-president of the 
Canadian National, and N. R. Crump, 
vice-president of the Canadian Pacific. 
Of that total, $22 million would be as- 
signable to the wage increases of from 7 
to 10 cents per hour which the em- 
ployees would have become effective July 
16 or 17; and $52 million to the 40-hr. 
week which the employees would have 
the railroads put into effect on Septem- 
ber 1. 

As reported in last week’s Railway 
Age, page 130, the combined demands 
represent an over-all increase of about 
28 per cent above the present average 
Canadian non-operating railway wage of 
$1.09 per hour. 


T.A.A. Appoints Baker as 
Consultant; Urges Tax Repeal 


The Transportation Association of 
America has appointed Dr. George 
Pierce Baker, professor of transportation 
at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton, Mass., as consultant to the associa- 
tion’s cooperative project on national 
transportation policy. 

The project is an attempt to resolve 
the basic issues in the national transpor- 
tation problem through study, expression 
of opinion and exchange of conflicting 
ideas between shippers, investors and the 
various forms of carriers; separate pan- 
els have been or will be set up for each 
of those groups. Dr. Baker will attend 
all panel meetings for consultation as 





to the historical and economi- back. 
ground of the issues under consideration 
and will act as moderator at joint panel 
meetings. 

Directors of the T.A.A. have adopted 
a resolution urging immediate repeal by 
Congress of the war-time excise taxes of 
15 per cent on common carrier passenger 
fares and 3 per cent on common Carrier 
freight shipments. These taxes, the reso- 
lution stated, “create a severe burden on 
the users of transportation as well as on 
the transport agencies; their removal 
would provide a strong stimulus to busi- 
ness.” 

The association has elected as addition- 
al members of its board of directors Ed- 
ward P. Farley, chairman of the board, 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
New York; Herbert J. Lorber, president, 
Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Company, Chi- 
cago, and Victor Emanuel, chairman and 
president, Avco Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


Roller-Bearing-Equipped 
Journal Causes Derailment 


Reporting on its investigation of the 
April 28 derailment of the Pennsylvania’s 
westbound “Broadway Limited” near 
Fort Wayne, Ind., the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found that the 
accident was caused by a broken journal, 
the journal involved having been equipped 
with roller bearings. The report by 
Commissioner Patterson included a sum- 
mary of findings made by a P.RR. 
engineer of tests who concluded that 
“the immediate cause of the failure was 
overheating as a result of the inner race 
of the inside roller assembly becoming 
free and rotating on the journal.” 

Also, the commission pointed out that 
the accident covered by the present re- 
port was the third 1949 derailment “in 
which roller bearings have failed” (see 
Railway Age of April 23, page 51). “In 
these cases,” it added, “there was no 
means to indicate a defective or over- 
heated condition of such bearings to 
members of the crew.” At the same time 
it noted that, while the P.R.R. “has not 
yet adopted any such device for general 
use,” it has been experimenting since 
October, 1943, “with several devices in- 
tended to give warning when journals 
become overheated.” 

The “Broadway,” Train No. 29, was 
traveling 70 m.p.h., 5 m.p.h. below its 
speed limit, at the time of the accident 
which resulted in the injury of 21 pass- 
engers, 18 dining-car employees, 3 Pull- 
man employees and 1 train-service em- 
ployee. The derailment occurred at 6:23 
a.m. on April 28, on a tangent stretch of 
track 2.4 mi. east of Fort Wayne on the 
double-track main line of the P.R.R.’s 
Fort Wayne Division. The train had just 
passed over a trailing-point switch which 
serves a cross-over track. It consisted of 
two Diesel-electric locomotives, coupled 
back-to-back in multiple-unit control, and 
15 cars in this order: 1 baggage car, six 
sleeping cars, 1 kitchen-dormitory cat 
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and 1 dining car coupled tegether as a 
unit, and 6 sleeping cars. The first (bag- 
gage) car was of “conventional” carbon- 
steel construction, while the other 14 
were of lightweight high-tensile steel con- 
struction; and all except the first car 
and the rear of the last car were 
equipped with tightlock couplers. 

The journal which broke was the left 
front journal of the rear truck of the 
kitchen-dormitory car, i.e., the eighth car 
in the train. That truck and the tenth 
to fifteenth cars, inclusive, were derailed, 
but the ninth car was not. A separation 
between the eleventh and twelfth cars 
occurred, according to the report, “when 
metallic steam-heat connectors struck the 
rotary-operated coupler-release mechanism 
during the derailment.” The locomotive 
units and the first 11 cars remained 
coupled and stopped with the front end 
of the first unit 2,422 ft. west of the 
point of derailment. The twelfth to 
fifteenth cars also remained coupled, and 
stopped between the track on which they 
had been running and a parallel second- 
ary track, with the front end of the 
twelfth car 805 ft. short of the rear end 
of the eleventh car and 529 ft. west of 
the point of derailment. The eighth to 
the fifteenth cars, inclusive, “sustained 
considerable damage. below the floorline,” 
the commission reported. 

The dormitory-kitchen car on which 
the journal broke was built in January 
of this year and placed in service on the 
26th of that month. It is 85 ft. long, its 
light weight is 156,680 lb., and it is pro- 
vided with two 4-wheel trucks. The re- 
port described the truck parts and fittings 
which include equalizers of the bottom 
type extending between the journal boxes 
on each side of each truck. The equalizers 
are curved upward at each end and are 
seated upon the tops of the journal boxes. 

The journal involved was equipped with 
a deuble roller-type bearing, consisting 
of cylindrical inner and outer races. The 
inner races were impressed upon the 
axle journal, and were of double-cone 
shape to control lateral movement. The 
outer races were pressed into the journal 
box and were arranged not to revolve. 
The journal-box housing was sealed by 
a gasket and a cover plate against the 
leakage of oil, and also against the en- 
trance of water or other foreign matter. 
The journal-bearing assembly was lubri- 
cated by oil which circulated from the 
hottom of the journal box. 

The commission’s investigation dis- 
closed that the breaking of the journal 
caused the front end of the truck’s left 
equalizer bar to drop and come into 
contact with the track structure. “The 
equalizer bar and the left front pedestal 
tie-bar were considerably marked,” the 
report said, and it proceeded to describe 
several marks found on the track. 

“Examination of the failed journal,” 
the report went on, “disclosed that it had 
been overheated, then had become broken. 
The break in the journal occurred within 
the inner race of the inside set of the 
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double-type roller bearing at a point about 
1% in. outward from the journal fillet. The 
portion of the journal remaining attached 
to the axle was ground into an oval 
shape stub, and it extended about 3% 
in. outward from the hub of the left 
wheel. The broken-off portion of the 
journal remained in the journal-box 
housing and was fused to the inner 
races. Both parts of the journal and all 
parts of the bearing assembly were 
badly discolored by overheating. The 
inner assembly of the bearing was prac- 
tically destroyed. The separator cages 


were badly broken, and the roller ele- 
ments were deformed. Exeept for one 
broken separator prong, the outer as- 
sembly was intact. The rear enclosure 
of the journal housing was broken as 
a result of the breaking of the journal. 
All of the oil in this bearing had been 
burned. However, a sufficient amount of 
oil. was found in all the other journal- 





beating assemblies of this car.” 

Later on, where it reported the P.R.R. 
engineer’s conclusion that the overheat- 
ing resulted when the inner race of the 
inside roller bearing became free and 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways 


Compiled from 128 reports (Form 1BS) representing 132 steam railways. 
(SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES NOT INCLUDED) 


United 


For ‘ce, of March 


States 


For the three months of 
1948 


Income Items 194 1948 1949 
1. Net railway operating income...... $65,417,192 $60,724,331  $128,415,886 $142,646,578 
2: GUGINO AIONINE So 3 68 5 8 oko tek’ 17,365,365 17,602,269 50,461,193 57,027,735 
ae BOCHT IMOONIG o60i6 065 6 S566 00S 82,782,557 78,326,600 178,877,079 199,674,313 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from 
UM args oxen a tad aa ale-0i 2,848,242 3,915,897 9,838,482 11,202,887 
5. Income available for fixed charges 79,934,315 74,410,703 169,038,597 188,471,426 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
Ee rer ee 10,525,183 11,133,636 27,370,926 31,193,564 
6-02. Interest deductions!..... 4 24,610,445 24,220,565 73,740,761 72,799,038 
6—02. Other deductions........ 204,332 145,570 549,386 425,190 
6-04. Total fixed charges..... 35,339,960 35,499,771 101.661 ,073 104,417,792 
ie Income after fixed charges... . 44,594,355 38,910,932 67 377,524 $4,053,634 
By (OCG CCNIOEIB coca sececore cee 3,100,845 3,114,776 9,314,960 9,505,388 
9 INGE INOOINOS. 6c Die 06 cece 41,493,510 35,796,156 58,062,564 74,548,246 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures 
and Equipment)............... 33,110,997 30,471,452 98,547,219 90,762,540 
11. Amortization of defense projects... 1,357,573 1,369.805 4,106,267 4,423,679 
12. Federal income taxes............. 24,356,270 26,104,975 61,763,053 71,337,602 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock....... 23,214,687 9,725,988 46,372,242 39,388,250 
13-02. On preferred stock ...... 7,225,952 11,372,449 22,537,604 17,966,393 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
2.10 1.66 1.80 


(Item 5 +6—04)....... cee 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 


United States 
Balance at the end of March 
1949 1948 











17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road....... $70,874,772 $64,260,475 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment . .- 271,686,030 206.538,762 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 

companies (Total, Account 707)..... Aik POE Mal neAre aw ULE ae 519,509,055 565,297,973 
20. Other unadjusted debits. ................ NencislctaceeReonocees’ 133,522,580 162,775,147 
erga e ciaroo a cara iniaiae as, 0'0' 00 cb Se ee celta essa te6 50 OO e teses's 771 307,190 809,210,615 
22. Temporary cash investments....... sieard ae celas lades ee a newinees 918,246,548 936,763,514 
Se RELI aletala:s die. tins 0.0/4.0/4.6. 006.0 0'0ns rasa geeeGonseeas 122,045,673 128,495,214 
DA am ANE ATU PRORINGENIG ooo cos os bic csicccicienccendcestcscceeese 744,398 12,661,342 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr..............ceeeeeeeecees 54,160,925 64,098,094 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors.............- 113,561,041 123,221,740 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable... ........eececeececeececees 313,832,436 339,432,771 
Diy mE NIE NNER a oo Sg ois cle sioreia 0 a16.6 01060 6 nb Hrs SECO BeOS ee 893,194.812 794,564,297 
29. Interest and dividends receivable. ...........0eeeeeeeeceecceces 13,406,073 17,679,873 
30: Accrued GOCOMMtS TECHIVEING. «0... ccc c ced ctcccdecccecnccccncs 141,538,358 163,616,353 
See eee OR DO CO Oe er ee Tee ee 39,456,851 39,584,641 
32. Total current assets (items 21 to 3]).......... 0. eee eee eee 3,381,494,305 3,429,328,454 

Selected Liability Items 1949 1948 

40. Fund debt maturing within 6 months?..............0000seeeseee $156,885,108  $152,716,589 
ee I I oo na i cinior5.cc.0.s sce cc ceceaeagewnssecee 3,000,000 3,795,000 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr............00s eee eeeeecees 73,748,703 94,803;998 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable............0eeeeeeeeceeeee 475,170,328 497,804,697 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable... ........ ccc e ccc ee eee eececes 212,525,572 . 227,702,676 
Mea UNO IIRINCRERTIIIINE c . 5 ace e vcccsiececcccdcvccssesscoceseces 65,927,305 73,294,204 
OG) Tore sete PARC IBTIOEE «5, oa isco occ cet ciecdesesescescdcecieces 21,851,197 18,551,021 
BT, Cer SO OTTO ogo oc oo occ can rcccesccetergecceoecs 71,532,917 66,861,777 
48. Unmatured dividends declared... occ ccccccccciccccctcccscces 26,757,502 29,210,308 
AD Ort DOGOUITIUS POMOUNG « 6.5) 665 0.0) 0:0 sca. ecinicceecedeessocescessis 234,044,930 187,422,818 
RENE Nien I oro a oe kc oooh na. Gino's s,eleleinsie bce oeiedacit’e eee’ 701,672,673 639,152,982 
51. Other current liabilities. ............... Pe eee Pe rt er ere rer 76,119,280 97,558,475 
52 Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51)... ......... 0.000085 1,962,350,407 - 1,936,157,956 
53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 

Be, Ul te, Ra RINE COUIDS 5 oi5cion cack cca leceucstceeccess 572,757,061 517,815,360 

53-02. Other than U.S. Government taxes... ...........00005 128,915,612 121,337,612 
54. Other unadjusted credits......... aia terarat Gi aie/ci bi discal el orei¥ 51818, 6 ae.re' 275,266,492 335,671,187 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes 
due within six months after close of month of report. 

3 Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 

pare ae by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce?Commission. 
ject to revision. 
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DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY FOR EADS BRIDGE—The Eads bridge, the first bridge to be 
built across the Mississippi river at St. Louis, Mo., became 75 years old on July 4. Named 
in honor of its designer, Captain James Buchanan Eads, the bridge represents one of the 
most remarkable engineering feats of its time. It was the first ‘bridge in which steel was 
used extensively and the first to have hollow chord members. In the construction of the 
piers and abutments, pneumatic caissons were used for the first time. Architecturally, it is 
still rated one of the most beautiful bridges of the world. The structure consists of three steel 
arch spans, the center one 520 ft. long and the other two each 502 ft. long. It supports a 
two-level deck, the upper carrying vehicular traffic and the lower railroad traffic. At pres- 
ent the bridge is owned by the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, and is used by 
15 member railroads and 11 non-member transportation companies. Daily rail traffic con- 
sists of about 2,000 freight and 24 passenger cars. In the course of a year about $4 billion 
worth of goods flow through the St. Louis Eads Bridge gateway 





rotated on the journal, the commission 
proceeded to observe that “apparently 
the inner race was loosened as a result 
of failure of one of the separator cages, 
which permitted roller elements to lock 
the bearing.” Meanwhile, the report had 
referred to P.R.R. records which indi- 
cated that the inner race of the failed 
bearing was pressed on the journal under 
a pressure of 20 tons, “which conformed 
to the requirements of the range between 
1¢ and 20 tons.” 

Tests after the accident indicated that 
the eccentricity of the right wheel on 
the same axle was 0.005 in.; and “al- 
though proper tests of the left wheel 
could not be made,” its eccentricity was 
computed to be 0.011 in. Both of these 
wheels were manufactured in 1947, and 
had been applied to the car on March 
9, 1949. After the accident their flange 
height and thickness “conformed to good 
contour,” and the tread wear was “negli- 
gible,” the report also said. The axle 
involved was manufactured in 1948, and 
“normalized and tempered” at the P.R.R.’s 
Juniata shop on March 23, 1948. The 
journals were 6 in. by 11 in. 

At the time of the accident the bear- 
ing assembly had an accumulation of 
99,147 mi., and had last been supplied 
with oil on April 16. The journal-bearing 
assembly on the right journal of the 
axle was in good condition. A sample 
inspection of 20 sets of double-type 
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roller bearings which had been in service 
from 6 to 12 months disclosed that all 
were in good condition. The mileage of 
these journal bearings ranged between 
73,232 and 132,650 mi. 

The car had been inspected and ser- 
viced at Sunnyside Yard, N. Y., before 
being assembled into the train during 
the afternoon of April 27. Also the cars 
were inspected at “several points” after 
the train left New York on the 27th, 
the last such inspection (about 2 hrs. 
prior to the time of the accident) hav- 
ing been at Crestline, Ohio, 129.3 mi. 
east of the point of derailment. That 
inspection, the report said, “consisted 
of an air-brake test and general visual 
inspection of equipment”; but “at this 
time there was no indication of any 
defective condition of the journal in- 
volved.” In that connection the report 
went on to observe that “because of the 
construction of roller-bearing assemblies 
proper visual inspection can be made 
only when the housings are’ removed.” 
Also, it noted that members of the train 
crew had maintained the usual lookout, 
observing their moving train and watch- 
ing for signals from crossing watchmen, 
operators, etc. As to that, the commission 
said “considering the construction of 
modern streamline cars, with skirting 
below the floor line, it is difficult to de- 
tect defective conditions of journals while 
a train is moving at high speed.” 





New Haven Gets Interim Boost 
In New York Commuter Fares 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York has granted the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford an interim increase, 
until next December 21, in commutation 
fares for all stations between Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, and the 
Connecticut line (Port Chester, N. Y.). 
The increase will amount to 18 per cent 
for the standard 60-trip monthly ticket 
and 7.5 per cent for the 46-trip student 
ticket; it also includes authority for 
issuance of a new 46-trip ticket for gen- 
eral commuting, good on any five con- 
secutive days, including Sundays and 
holidays, at a cost of 6 per cent above 
the present 60-trip ticket. 

The increase is expected to produce 
additional gross revenue of approximately 
$258,000 on an annual basis. It was 
granted as an outgrowth of a petition 
for a 25 per cent increase originally 
filed in 1947, at which time the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized 
the New Haven to increase its interstate 
New York-Connecticut commutation fares. 


Class | Roads Spent $24,357,- 
789 for Advertising Last Year 


Class I railroads spent $24,357,789 for 
advertising in 1948, according to a re- 
port sent recently to railroad public re- 
lations representatives by Robert S. 
Henry, vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads in charge of the 
Public Relations Department. Nearly 
half of the total, $12,090,280, was spent 
on “calendars and other advertising me- 
dia,” a classification which includes time- 
tables. 

The second largest expenditure, $5,- 
803,122, was for newspaper advertising, 
while $4,711,445 was spent on magazine 
advertising and $745,347 on radio adver- 
tising. The Union Pacific’s 1948 expendi- 
tures for advertising were larger than 
those of any other road, its outlay hav- 
ing been $2,693,398. Next in turn came 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $2,- 
550,012; Pennsylvania, $2,460,253; New 
York Central, $1,441,649; and Chesapeake 
& Ohio, $1,375,787. No other Class I 
road spent as much as a million dollars 
for advertising last year. The 1948 gross 
revenues of Class I roads totaled $9,671,- 
595,218. 


Tell Passengers Cause of 
Train Delay, Says Milwaukee 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, & 
Pacific is employing a small, cartoon- 
illustrated pamphlet to emphasize to its 
trainmen and station agents the im- 
portance of telling passengers, without 
delay, the reasons for train delays and 
the probable length thereof. 

Entitled “We Haven’t Any Secrets,” 
the leaflet states: “Milwaukee Road em- 
ployees know that our customers have a 
right to expect us to run our trains 
according to time table schedules, and 
it is our aim to do so. But—when some- 
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thing happens on the railroad to delay 
a train, our patrons should be told about 
it. Passengers are as anxious to arrive 
at their destinations on time as we are 
to operate our trains on time. When they 
can’t find out what is causing a delay 
they become impatient. . . . People are 
reasonable about such things . . . when 
they know the facts,” the leaflet con- 
cludes. 


Harriman Award Committee 
Names 1948 Safety Winners 


The Committee of Award of the E. H. 
Harriman Memorial Medals has selected 
the following companies to be the re- 
cipients of the medals for the best 1948 
safety records among domestic Class I 
railroads: Group A _ (roads _ operating 
more than 10,000,000 locomotive-miles 
annually) , Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Group B (roads operating less than 
10,000,000 but more than 1,000,000 loco- 
motive-miles), Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range; and Group C (roads operating 
less than 1,000,000 locomotive-miles) , 
Missouri-I]linois. 

The committee has also voted to award 
certificates of commendation for out- 
standing safety performances to the fol- 
lowing: Eastern district—(Group A), 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
(Group B), Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
and (Group C), Cambria & Indiana; 
Southern district—(Group A), Southern, 
(Group B), Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina, and (Group C), Mississippi Cen- 
tral; and Western district—(Group B), 
St. Louis Southwestern, and (Group C), 
Utah. The award of a certificate to a 
Group A road in the Western district 
will be the subject of further investiga- 
tion by R. V. Fletcher and W. J. Patter- 
son, of the award committee. 

The 1948 awards, which will be pre- 
sented to the winning railroads at a 
dinner to be held in September, were 
made on the basis of individual railroad 
companies, as distinguished from railroad 
systems, 


Forecast Puts Loadings 7.4 Per 
Cent Below 1948's 3rd Quarter 


Freight carloadings in the third quar- 
ter of 1949 are expected to be 7.4 per 
cent below those in the same period of 
1948, according to estimates of the 13 
Shippers Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, load- 
ings of the 32 principal commodity 
groups will be 8,179,941 cars in the third 
quarter of 1949, compared with 8,832,648 
actual carloadings for the same commo- 
dities in the corresponding period of 
1948. All boards except one—the Great 
Lakes—estimate a decrease in loadings. 

The tabulation below shows actual 
loadings for each district in the third 
quarter of 1948, the estimated loadings 
for the third quarter of 1949, and the 
percentage of decrease. 

The 13 boards expect a decrease in 
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Shippers Third Third 

Advisory Quarter Quarter Per Cent 

Boards 1948 1949 Decrease 
New England .... 123,317 104,791 15.0 
Atlantic States 944,426 868,863 8.0 
Allegheny _........ 1,167,384 985,033 15.6 
Ohio Valley .... 1,078,257 979,648 9.1 
Southeast .......... 944,463 846,884 10.3 
Great Lakes ... 675,836 682,141 0.9inc 
Central Western 307,853 296,466 3.7 
Mid-West _ .......... 998,126 899,064 9.9 
Northwest 830,932 829,273 0.2 
Trans - Misso 

Kansas 475,876 469,484 1.3 
Southwest .. 596,439 556,479 6.7 
Pacific Coast ... 390,270 384,067 1.6 
Pacific Northwest 299,469 277,748 7.3 

TOTAL ........ 8,832,648 8,179,941 7.4 





the loading of 22 of the commodities 
listed and an increase in nine. Livestock 
loadings are expected to be about the 
same. Among those showing the greatest 
decrease are: Poultry and dairy products, 
20.8 per cent; citrus fruits, 18.5 per 
cent; metals, other than iron and steel, 
17.4 per cent; potatoes, 16.1 per cent; 
coal and coke, 14.3 per cent; lumber 
and forest products, 12.2 per cent; ma- 
chinery and boilers, 11.9 per cent; sugar, 
syrup and molasses, 11.2 per cent; iron 
and steel, 10.5 per cent; chemicals and 
explosives, 10.5 per cent; paper, paper- 
board and prepared roofing, 10.2 per 
cent; cottonseed, soybean-vegetable cake 
excluding oil, 9.6 per cent; gravel, sand 
and stone, 8.9 per cent; petroleum and 
petroleum products, 8.1 per cent; fresh 
vegetables, other than potatoes, 7 per 
cent; lime and plaster, 6.9 per cent, and 
brick and clay products, 6.3 per cent. 
Commodities for which increases are 
estimated and the amount of increase 
include: Vehicle parts, 18.8 per cent; 
fresh fruits other than citrus, 11.3 per 
cent; grain, 7.2 per cent; cotton, 6.7 
per cent; cement, 3.6 per cent, and auto- 
mobiles and trucks, 3.4 per cent. 


University Studies 
M. U. Diesel Sets 


Diesel motor trains with multiple-unit 
electric controls, as used in the Nether- 
lands since 1934, may provide a basis for 
reducing costs and increasing revenues 
of passenger trains in the United States. 
This is one of the conclusions reached 
in a research study of Diesel motor 
trains throughout the world, conducted 
by the Department of Transportation at 
Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Stanley Berge, associate professor of 
transportation, who has been in charge 
of this research, announced recently 
that a complete documented report of the 
project will be released later this sum- 
mer. He stated that the basic Dutch 
design, consisting of a three-car arti- 
culated Diesel motor train, with two 
engines mounted in the center car, can 
be run for approximately half the cost 
of an equivalent steam train. This makes 
it possible, he said, to double suburban 
or main-line train service without exceed- 


ing present steam train costs. The Diesel 
motor: train, which carries passengers or 
‘other payload in the power car, can be 
run for considerably less cost than a com- 
parable train with a Diesel locomotive, 
according to the study. 

The study notes: “Following the ex- 
tensive application of Diesel motor trains 
by the Netherlands railways, an observed 
increase in traffic took place. The re- 
sultant faster, more frequent service 
succeeded in drawing traffic not only 
from the bus lines but also from private 
automobiles. 

“In 1938 a cost comparison was made 
between one of the three-car Diesel-elec- 
tric motor trains and a steam-driven train 
consisting of a locomotive and four 
coaches. The cost of operating the motor 
train was .61 guilders per mile as against 
1.30 guilders per mile for the steam train, 
a reduction of about 54 per cent. 

“In November, 1948, the reported oper- 
ating cost per train-mile for a Diesel- 
electric motor train, consisting of two 
three-car sets having a capacity of 336 
seats, was 2.90 guilders ($1.10). For a 
steam train consisting of a locomotive and 
five coaches with a capacity of 343 seats, 
the figure was 3.15 guilders ($1.19) per 
mile. In these figures, the costs for repair, 
maintenance, interest and depreciation 
are included.” 


Inducement of Railroaders 
Found Beyond Scope of Boycott 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled that inducing railroad em- 
ployees to withhold their services does 
not come within the scope of the sec- 
ondary-boycott ban of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act. It was the first 
ruling by the board on this question. 

The board based its decision upon a 
finding that railway employees are not 
“employees” as defined in the act. The 
act’s definition of an “employee” specifi- 
cally excludes “any individual employed 
by an employer subject to the Railway 
Labor Act,” and the definition of an 
“employer” excludes “any person subject 
to the Railway Labor Act.” 

The Board’s decision overruled a con- 
tention of the N.L.R.B. general counsel 
that the secondary-boycott ban applies to 
a union’s secondary action involving in- 
dividuals, or employers not covered by 
the act’s definitions. It also reversed a 
ruling by the trial examiner who had 
heard the case and upheld the general 
counsel’s view. 

In accordance with its ruling, the board 
dismissed charges of secondary boycott 
against Local 201 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, .American 
Federation of Labor. The charges were 
brought by six rice mills in the vicinity 
of Crowley, La., after teamster pickets 
prevented train crews of the Southern 
Pacific and Missouri Pacific from switch- 
ing railway cars in and out of the mill 
during a 1947 strike. The trial examiner 


‘found that the railway employees were 


induced to stop their switching opera- 
tions for a period of about seven days, 
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by threats and by groups of 15 to 30 
pickets congregating on the tracks. 

Of its finding that railway employees do 
not come within the scope of the second- 
ary boycott ban, the board said: “Our 
conclusion in this respect is buttressed 
by the separate treatment that Congress 
has historically accorded railroads, their 
employees, and organizations of their 
employees. In our opinion, a sudden 
contrary intent on the part of the 
Eightieth Congress should not be in- 
ferred in the absence of a clear expres- 
sion in the statute that such was the 
Congressional purpose. We find no sug- 
gestion of such a clear expression here. 
Indeed, the fact that the 1947 amend- 
ments changed the definition of employee 
by excluding persons ‘employed by an 
employer subject to the Railway Labor 
Act,’ whereas no such exclusion was 
contained in the Wagner Act before 
amendment is, if anything, an expression 
of an opposite intention.’ 

Picketing on the railroad tracks, which 
began October 15, 1947, was halted 
October 22, 1947, after Judge Paul 
Debaillon of Louisiana State District 
Court issued a preliminary injunction 
enjoining the Teamsters’ Union from “in- 
terfering with” the M. P. “in the con- 
duct of its business as a common car- 
rier.” The N.L.R.B. decision was issued 
on June 22. 


O.D.T. Out of Business 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
went out of business on schedule June 
30, after having functioned for 7% years. 
It was created December 18, 1941, by 
the late President Roosevelt, who gave 
it the job of assuring “maximum utiliza- 
tion of the domestic transportation facili- 
ties of the nation for the successful 
presecution of the war.” 

Its second and last director—Colonel 
J. Monroe Johnson, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—made no formal statement as 
the agency went out of existence. In an 
informal talk with reporters, the colonel 
expressed his satisfaction with what 
0.D.T. had accomplished and paid his 
respects to the “fine people in all forms 
of transportation” with whom he had 
worked. Colonel Johnson had been di- 
rector of the agency since April 4, 1944, 
when he succeeded to the position after 
the death of Joseph B. Eastman, the first 
director. 

During the past three months, O.D.T. 
has been pretty much in the liquidation 
stage. On April 16, it suspended its last 
three orders which were General Order 
ODT 18A, the minimum-loading order for 
carload freight; General Order ODT 1, 
the minimum-loading order for l.c.l.; and 
General Order ODT 16C that had main- 
tained controls on carload shipments mov- 
ing to ports for export. One day earlier, 
on April 15, it withdrew from further 
participation in the voluntary steel-allo- 
cation program for freight cars which was 
being administered by the Department of 
Commerce’s Office of Industry Coopera- 
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tion, Colonel Johnson explaining that the 
allocations were not being taken up. Five 
employees were on O.D.T.’s payroll at 
the end; at one time it had 4,917 
employees and its peak annual appro- 
priation totaled about $18,000,000. 
O.D.T.’s end was made official this week 
when President Truman issued an ex- 
ecutive order terminating the agency and 
assigning the job of completing its liqui- 
dation to the I.C.C. The order, issued 
July 6, was made effective as of July 1. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Car loadings for the week ended July 
2 were not available when this issue of 
Railway Age went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 25 totaled 802,941 cars, 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, Asso- 


ciation of American Railroads, follows: 
RevenveE Freicnt Car Loapincs 
For the week ended Saturday, June 25 
District 1949 1948 1947 
138,143 158,822 158,069 
164,134 183,552 185,023 
Pocahontas 64,571 69,738 46,299 
Southern 114,129 136,126 123,555 
Northwestern _.... 132,579 135,469 135,913 
Central Western 128,760 137,945 131,186 
Southwestern _.... 60,625 66,716 66,096 





Total Western 
Districts 321,964 340,130 333,195 


Total All Roads 802,941 888,368 846,141 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 
products 64,893 52,491 55,258 
Livestock  .......00+ 6,828 8,928 11,441 
171,510 191,963 129,446 
12,158 14,325 12,526 
40,092 49,642 46,644 
80,665 80,626 82,328 
Merchandise l.c.1. 91,222 104,978 116,096 
Miscellaneous .... 335,573 385,415 392,402 





802,941 888,368 846,141 
649,351 906,631 901,296 
808,156 906,663 895,292 
698,824 821,206 900,747 
784,824 904,757 830,205 


Cumulative total 
25 weeks ........ 18,091,798 20,070,232 20,982,169 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended June 25 totaled 75,352 cars, com- 
pared with 74,493 cars for the previous 
week, and 78,901 cars for the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics. 
Revenue’ Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
June 25, 1949 . as 75,352 29,403 
June 26, 1948 78,901 34,709 


Cumulative totals for Canada: 
June 25, 1949 1,813,651 789,226 
June 26, 1948 1,863,241 884,858 


Railroads Withdraw Protest 
Against Radio Allocations 


Railroads have abandoned, for the pres- 
ent at least, their efforts to have the 
Federal Communications Commission re- 
consider its recent order which took 
away from the Railroad Radio Service 
19 to 21 of the 60 frequencies originally 
allocated to it. After the F.C.C. issued 
the order (see Railway Age of May 7, 
page 59), the Association of American 
Railroads and six individual roads filed 
a joint petition, with a detailed support- 
ing argument, for vacation of the order 


or for reopening of the case for hearing 
and reconsideration. 

The same petitioners on June 27 filed 
a request for leave to withdraw the 
petition, and the F.C.C. granted the re. 
quest on June 29 when it dismissed the 
petition “without prejudice.” Dismissal 
on that basis was in accordance with 
the railroads’ request which also said 
that the petitioners did not wish the 
withdrawal to be understood “either as 
admitting the adequacy of the frequency 
allocation,” or as waiving petitioners’ 
“right, at any appropriate time in the 
future, to seek the allocation to the Rail- 
road Radio Service of such additional 
frequencies as the needs of such service 
and the public interest may require.” 

The A.A.R. was a petitioner “in be- 
half of its members,” and the six in- 
dividual-railroad petitioners were the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Baltimore 
& Ohio; Erie; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, and Seaboard Air 
Line. 


T. E. Bickers Becomes 
Secretary of N.M.B. 


Thomas E. Bickers, who became secre- 
tary of the National Mediation Board on 
July 1, succeeding Robert F. Cole, has 
been engaged in labor relations work 
for more than 30 years. As reported in 
the Railway Age of June 25, page 128, 
Mr. Cole, who relinquished the secretary- 
ship at his own request in anticipation 
of his early retirement, has temporarily 
joined the board’s staff of mediators. 

Mr. Bickers was born in Richmond, 
Va., and was in railroad service prior to 


Thomas €£. Bickers 


1918 with the Chesapeake & Ohio in va- 
rious capacities, including labor relations 
work. From 1918 until 1920, he served 
with the Board of Wages and Working 
Conditions of the United States Railroad 
Administration; and, upon termination 
of federal control of the railroads, be- 
came an examiner on the staff of the 
former United States Railroad Labor 
Board, which was created by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. When that board 
was supplanted in 1926 by the former 
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U. S. Board of Mediation, Mr. Bickers 
joined the new agency’s staff as a media- 
tor. 

From 1930 until 1938, he was again in 
railroad service as a personnel officer for 
the former Pere Marquette and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. Mr. Bickers 
then returned to government service as a 
mediator on the staff of N.M.B., which 
had meanwhile succeeded to the duties 
of the former U.S. Board of Mediation 
in 1934, He continued as an N.M.B. me- 
diator until his appointment as secretary. 
Among other assignments, he served on 
the committee which promulgated the 
Standard Occupational Classification of 
Railroad Employees and_ Reporting 
Forms. 


April Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics’ preliminary 
summary of steam railway accidents for 
April and this year’s first four months. 
The compilation, which is subject te re- 
vision, follows: 


4 months 
Month of ended 
April with April 
Item 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Number of train acci- 
GRIME sicitceoteaccs 663 788 3,161 4,270 


Number of accidents 

resulting in casual- 

REN: “stsccssstarecectesecasaseoss 37 33 166 241 
Number of casualties 

in train, train-serv- 

ice and  non-train 


accidents: 
Trespassers : 
| ae 102 99 315 374 
MEO. scsscsanccecs 74 91 281 300 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train ac- 


cidents* 
RANI -Snciesesese — 3 _ 17 
Injured _.......... 28 158 164 536 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
ol enn 4 3 a 9 
Injured ....... 148 227 649 867 
Travelers not on trains 
SO cscccsstictccaseccesey == ~- _ 2 
UGE | ciccscsicentscsetscs 63 96 259 SiC 
Employees on duty: 
SANG: | istcassseyccatescceses 34 38 143 208 
DRUM cssacescesesisstess 1,820 2,243 7,913 10,840 
All other nontrespassers :** 
OSG: spassccssscaccesicsss 124 126 540 578 
TRPURG . . sicstisccocsescsss 407 428 2,120 2,359 
Total—All classes of persons: 
ISTO. ceasscdigssecessinier 264 269 1,007 1,188 
TRAITOR. icsercceesieocnss 2,540 3,243 11,386 15,279 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former caused dam- 
age of more than $250 to railway property in 1948. 
Beginning January 1, 1949, this minimum was 
raised to $275. Only a minor part of the total 
accidents result in casualties to persons, as noted 
above. 

** Casualties to ‘‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total highway 
grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons, 
including both trespassers and _ nontrespassers, 
were as follows: 


Persons: 
RSTO vosceseiccasesets 112 108 501 527 
HEFGTOR. ccaccsrcescens 278 293 1,463 1,519 


Chicago Convention Bureau 
Hits Transportation Tax 


Chicago, as the nation’s biggest trans- 
portation center, is paying the heaviest 
penalty for continuation of the 15 per 
cent federal tax on public transportation, 
the board of directors of the Chicago Con- 
vention Bureau charged recently. In 
communications sent by I. S. Anoff, 
bureau president, to the Illinois congres- 
sional delegation and members of the 
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Senate finance committee and the House 
ways and means committee, the bureau 
stated that “as long as this outmoded and 
unfair tax continues in effect there can 
be little buoyancy of spirit in an America 
previously noted throughout its history 
as a nation free te come and go as it 
pleased.” 

Agreeing that there might have been 
justification for the tax, when it was 
originally enacted, as a necessary and fea- 
sible method of controlling public travel 
during the war, Anoff declared that such 
need has long since passed and that 
continuance of the tax creates an unwar- 
ranted hardship and injustice. “Effects 
of this tax have been particularly severe 
in Chicago where transportation is a key 
source of income,” he averred. “Not only 
has it resulted in growing unemployment 
in the transportation industry, but it has 
had parallel discouraging effect in all 
branches of business dependent upon 
travei.” 

Citing the sharp decline of domestic 
travel over the past 12 months, Anoff 
said “this depressing condition, which 
has not only curtailed regular vacation 
and tourist business as well as attendance 
at conventions important to the public 
welfare, also is evidenced in the marked 
tendency of commercial travelers and 
businessmen to hold their trips down to 
a minimum. Obviously such a negative 
trend can only lead to a further reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of goods 
and services offered by the travel industry 
and adversely affect our entire national 
economy.” 


Lists 1948 Commodity Statistics 
According to Geographical Area 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics has made public its statement 
No. Q-550 for the year 1948, showing for 
Class I railroads the tons of revenue 
freight originated ad terminated in car- 
loads by classes of commodities and by 
geographical areas. The commodity-group 
figures total 1,488,612,427 tons originated 
and 1,359,174,639 tons terminated. 

The “geographical areas” breakdown is 
by states, except the six New England 
states which are grouped together. The 
largest originat-r and terminator is Penn- 
sylvania, where 239,699,843 tons origi- 
nated and 177,471,476 tons terminated in 
1948. Illinois, as in 1947, was the leader 
in the forwarder traffic, with 1,168,846 
tons originated and 811,251 tons termin- 
ated. 

Illinois also led as the largest 1948 
originator of agricultural products, with 
13,742,795 tons, and as the biggest origi- 
nator of animals and products, with 2,- 
094,079 tons. Texas took the lead as 
terminator of agricultural products, with 
14,080,594 tons, while New York, with 
2,066,103 tons, was the foremost termina- 
tor of animals and products. 

Pennsylvania was the leading origi- 
nator and terminator of mine products, 
with 180,512,556 tons and 122,440,726 
tons, respectively, and also led the 


manufacturers and miscellaneous group, 
with 57,362,622 tons originated and 44,- 
465,111 tons terminated. Oregon, with 
12,182,483 tons originated, and Washing- 
ton, with 7,895,928 tons terminated, 
headed the forest products category. 


Craemer Cites Harmful 
Effects of Excise Taxes 


Justus F. Craemer, of the California 
Public Utilities Commission, and E. W. 
Coughlin, assistant to chairman, Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
ca.. Railroads, were the featured speakers 
at the 79th regular meeting of the Pa- 
cific Coast Transportation Advisory 
Board at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Craemer, speaking at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Trans- 
portation Club, emphasized the harmful 
effects on shippers and carriers, particu- 
larly in the West, of war-time federal ex- 
cise taxes on common carrier transporta- 
tion. Mr. Coughlin, at one of the busi- 
ness sessions, stressed three basic ways in 
which efficiency of freight car handling 
may be improved — heaviest practicable 
loading, fastest possible turn-around and 
loading toward owner’s rails. 

The board adopted a resolution favor- 
ing retention of car service, inspection 
and safety functions in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as at present, 
and opposing their transfer to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

J. W. Witherspoon, assistant general 
traffic manager, United States Rubber 
Company, Los Angeles, and vice-general 
chairman, presided, in the absence of 
General Chairman Irving F. Lyons, traf- 
fic director, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. Attendance totaled 
409. 

The board’s next meeting will be at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 14-15. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 157-167. 





SUPPLY TRADE 





The Automatic Control Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., has appointed J. F. Wul- 
fetange, Jr., 317 State street, Syracuse 2, 
N. Y., as the company’s eastern New 
York representative. 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. has 
announced that removal of its AMPCO 
twist drill manufacturing facilities from 
Jackson, Mich., to Greenfield, Mass., is 
now underway and is expected to be 
completed by September 1. The corpor- 
ate structure of the Ampco Twist Drill 
Corporation has been dissolved and all 
assets transferred to Greenfield, where a 
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complete drill-making establishment is 
being set up. Frank J. Sikorovsky, presi- 
dent and general manager of Ampco 
Twist Drill, has been appointed a vice- 
president of Greenfield Tap & Die. The 
AMPCO sales organization will continue 
as an independent unit, also with head- 
quarters in Greenfield. 


J. L. McDermott has been appointed 
manager of the Ryertex division of 
Jeseph T. Ryerson & Son, to succeed Ken- 
neth T. MacGill, who has retired after 
32 years of service. Mr. McDermott 
had been western sales manager of the 
division since January 1, 1948. He has 
been with the company since 1923. 


John J. Summersby has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales for the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Thomas J. Kehane has been made assist- 
ant vice-president and general sales 
manager. 


The following personnel changes have 
been made in the pigment division of the 
Reynolds Metals Company: A. P. Fleming, 
formerly at the Philadelphia, Pa., office, 
transferred to New York as sales man- 
ager, a newly created position; F. W. 
Allsmiller, assistant sales manager, trans- 
ferred from New York to Louisville, Ky.; 
J. W. Macauley, of the New York office, 
assigned to the Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Philadelphia territories, with headquart- 
ers in Philadelphia; E. F. Reilly, trans- 
ferred from San Francisco, Cal., to Kan- 
sas City and assigned to the central 
states division; A. H. Kleinfeldt, made as- 
sistant to Gordon M. Babcock, technical 
director; L. H. Besten, placed in charge 
of sales service in the New York office, 
and L. V. Sheain, transferred from the 
pigment division to the newly formed 
chemical division. 


P. B. Mayfield has been appointed tech- 
nical consultant on wood preservation 
for the Barrett division of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. Mr. Mayfield will 
be located at the company headquarters, 
40 Rector street, New York 6. 


E. H. Remde, formerly works manager 
of the industrial truck division of the 
Baker-Raulang Company, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of ad- 
visor to the president on engineering 
and manufacturing. H. A. Schultz, form- 
erly superintendent of the division, has 
been appointed manufacturing engineer, 
and |. L. Young has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent. John A. Matousek 
has been named manager of manufactur- 
ing, to be in charge of all manufacturing, 
purchasing and engineering functions of 
the division. 


H. D. Wright has been appointed di- 
rector of sales, western region, for the 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, Cal. 


Robert J. Mullahy, district sales man- 
ager in charge of the Detroit, Mich., of- 
fice of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
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has retired and has been succeeded by 
C. Hix Jones, formerly assistant district 
manager. 


T. M. Robie, manager of the Diesel di- 
vision, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
director of quality control at the firm’s 
Beloit (Wis.) works. He has been suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Wright, formerly man- 
ager of the Diesel engine sales depart- 
ment at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Robie, who 





T. M. Robie 


graduated in mechanical engineering at 
the University of Michigan, joined Fair- 
banks, Morse in 1919, following service 
in World War I, and has held various 
positions in manufacturing, service, and 
sales at Beloit, Dallas, Tex., New York 
and Chicago. 

Mr. Wright graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and, after serving a short 
time in the company’s Beloit works, be- 
came associated with the sales offices at 





J. W. Wright 


Cleveland, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y. He 
was later transferred to Kansas City 
as field engineer, and in 1938 was 
appointed Diesel department manager 
at Dallas. He left that post in 1942 
to join the United States Navy. In Feb- 
ruary, 1946, Mr. Wright was released 
from active duty with the rank of com- 





mander, U. S. Naval Reserve, and in the 
following March became manager of the 
Diesel engine department at Kansas City, 
He was promoted to manager of the gen- 
eral Diesel sales division at Chicago, in 
April, 1949, which post he held at the 
time of his more recent appointment. 


The name of the American Fork & Hoe 
Co. has been changed to True Temper 
Corporation. 


William D. Hoffman has been appointed 
vice-president of the Railway Track-Work 
Company. Robert M. Johnson, until re- 
cently with the Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany, has been engaged as sales engi- 
neer. Mr. Johnson was associated for six 
years with the bridge, building, signal 
and water supply departments of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


OBITUARY 


J. Frederic Byers, Sr., chairman of the 
board of the A. M. Byers Company, died 
recently in Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Canada to Bridge Canso Strait 


The Department of Transport of the 
Canadian government has awarded to 
Foundation Maritime, Ltd., of Halifax, 
N. S., a contract for completion, before 
the close of navigation this year, of test 
borings at the site of each of eight piers 
to be included in a proposed $13,500,000 
railway-highway bridge across the 3,000- 
ft. wide Strait of Canso,. between the 
Canadian mainland and Cape Breton 
Island. Each boring will be made in an 
average low-tide water depth of 185 ft., 
and will be carried at least 10 ft. into 
bedrock, to insure suitable foundations 
for the future piers, which will have to 
withstand strong tidal currents through 
the strait and heavy ice pressures during 
spring break-ups. 

While the borings are under way, 
baseline surveys are being made and 
work is going ahead with preparation of 
plans for the bridge and its approaches, 
including necessary relocations of railway 
lines and highways both on the main- 
land and the island. The bridge, which is 
expected to require three years for con- 
struction, will probably be located be- 
tween Cape Porcupine, on the mainland, 
and Balacho Point on Cape Breton is- 
land, where the strait is narrowest. Ten- 
tative plans call for a short-span, low- 
level bridge, with clearance of 14 ft. 
above water at high tide, and 156-ft. ver- 
tical lift span close to the Cape Breton 
shore, for passage of ships. As compared 
with the present Mulgrave-Point Tupper 
car ferry, the bridge is expected to save 
approximately 50 min. in running time 
of Canadian National trains to and 
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from the Sydney-North Sydney, N. S. 
area. 

Dr. P. L. Pratley, consulting. engineer 
of Montrea!. Que., has been appointed bv 
the government to supervise construction 
of the bridge. He was one of a board of 
three engineers who decided in favor of 
a low-level bridge in preference to a tun- 
nel, a causeway, a high-level bridge or an 
improved ferry service. A low-level bridge, 
these engineers reported, was the only 
cne which would show a saving on pres- 
ent operating costs, and consequently the 
cnly one which, in their opinion, was eco- 
nomically justified. 


Missouri Pacific—This road plans to 
reconstruct bridge No. 10 at Rio Vista, 
Ark., at a cost of approximately $65,000. 
Work is nearing completion on the Nat- 
chez, (Miss.) joint project of the Nat- 
chez & Southern (part of the M. P.) and 
the Illinois Central, involving the con- 
struction of 7,254 ft. of industrial lead 
track and a 242-car capacity yard to serve 
the International Paper Company mill. 
Grading work was performed by the 
Cook Construction Company, Jackson, 
Miss., and the track work is being com- 
pleted by company forces. 


Northern Pacific-Great Northern.—Con- 
tracts have been awarded to the Noble 
W. White Construction Company and the 
University Plumbing & Heating Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., for work in connection with 
construction of four service buildings, at 
an estimated cost of $350,000, in the 
coach yards at King Street passenger 
station, Seattle (owned jointly by the N. 
P. and G. N.). 


Southern Pacific—This road plans to 
spend $2,450,000 to replace its rider-op- 
erated hump yard at Taylor, Cal. (Los 
Angeles division), with an automatic car 
retarder yard. The project will involve 
the extension of tracks in the receiving 
yard, retirement and replacement of 
tracks in the classification hump yard, 
construction of tracks in the departure 
yard, and extension and revamping of 
various other tracks. Some 97,780 ft. of 
track and 106 switches are to be retired, 
and 166,289 ft. of track and 171 switches 
will be installed. The hump yard will be 
laid out in five groups of eight tracks 
each, with switches automatically op- 
erated from three control towers. Eight 
car retarders will govern the speed of cars 
over the hump. A grading contract for 
$54,550 has been awarded to T. M. Page, 
Monrovia, Cal. Among the various jobs 
to be completed in connection with the 
new yard are: Construct three reinforced 
concrete control towers, a humpmaster’s 
office, inspection pit, wash and locker 
rooms and five prefabricated structures; 
install 9,510 ft. of drainage pipes in 
classification hump yard and 5,800 ft. of 
air and water lines to rip and commodity 
tracks; retire and replace track scales; 
install floodlights for night operations and 
journal box oiler at hump; construct 
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pedestrian overpass for employees; and 
install communications facilities consist- 
ing of high and low level speakers and 
two-way radio control from humpmaster’s 


office to engines and yardmaster’s office.. 


Other projects planned by the S. P. 
are: Construct industrial trackage to 
serve the General Food Corporation at 
Estudillo, Cal. ($38,795); remodel por- 
tion of bridge over Sacramento river 
(second crossing), at Redding, Cal. 
($174,431) ; construct two icing tracks 
of 3,080 ft. and rearrange tracks, at 
Coachella, Cal. ($29,535) ; install piping, 
treating plant and power connection at 
Tucumcari, N. M., for the purpose of 
taking water from the Conchas Dam 
project to bolster a decreasing water sup- 
ply, and install additional facilities at 
El Paso, Tex., for servicing newly ac- 
quired Diesel locomotives ($41,160). 


Texas & Pacific—This road has 
awarded a $94,000 contract to the Ful- 
cher Burgher Construction Company, 
Austin, Tex., for remodeling and mo- 
dernizing the combination freight and 
passenger station at Odessa, Tex. 


Union Pacific-Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy.—These two roads are sharing an 
estimated $200,000 expenditure at the 
mail transfer depot in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, involving construction of a new 
concrete transfer platform, extension of 
present facilities and re-arrangement of 
tracks. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





The first regular meeting of the new- 
ly formed Chicago Railroad Diesel Club 
will be held July 14, at 7 p.m., in the 
Bal Tabarin room of the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. This meeting, and all future 
monthly meetings, will be open to all, 
with the programs particularly slanted 
to be of interest to those involved in 
maintenance, operation or supply of Die- 
sel power. At the first meeting a slide- 
illustrated paper on speed and load 
control for Diesel locomotives will be 
presented by M. Sudheimer, instructor in 
Electro-Motive’s Diesel locomotive train- 
ing center at LaGrange, Ill. Present plans 
for subsequent meetings call for similar 
programs, with an illustrated paper pres- 
ented by a representative of one of the 
locomotive builders, followed by a floor 
discussion. Officers of the club are: 
President, W. P. Miller, assistant super- 
intendent of Diesel equipment, Chicago 
& North Western; first vice-president, R. 
I. Fort, assistant research engineer, IIli- 
nois Central; second vice-president, O. P. 
Jones, electrical engineer, C. & N. W.; 
and, third vice-president, F. T. Kuhns, 
general foreman, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. 


The 1949 annual meeting and dinner 
of the Railway Business Association will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
November 18. 








MODERN SHOP FOR SOO LINE DIESELS—The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
has added to its facilities at Shoreham Shops, Minneapolis, Minn., a new building for the 
Constructed of reinforced concrete, brick 


servicing and inspection of Diesel locomotives. 


and steel as an addition to a section of the existing roundhouse, the new service shop is 
173 ft. long and 60 ft. wide. It has two inspection pits, two working levels, glass block 
windows, electrically operated overhead doors, hood-type ventilators to collect Diesel ex- 
haust fumes, and reflector-type lights for all working areas, including the pits. The 
building is heated by unit-type heaters, some of which are arranged to aid in melting 
snow and ice from the Diesels during the winter months 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


SIGNALING 


The Boston & Maine has awarded a 
contract to the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. covering installation of centralized 
traffic control on 10.5 mi. of single track 
from Crescent Tower, N. Y., to Scotia. 
The style B-60 control machine will be 
located in Crescent Tower. Other mate- 
rial includes the code equipment, style 
H-2 searchlight signals, S-20 spring 
switch layouts, SL-6A electric I-cks, and 
the necessary relays, rectifiers, transform- 
ers and housings. 





The M’ssouri Pacific plans to install 5.5 
mi. of centralized traffic control between 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., and Strasburg, at an 
estimated cost of $62,000. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Manitou & Pike’s Peak has ordered 
two specially built 400-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotives from the General Electric 
Company, to be delivered in 1950. 


FINANCIAL 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—New Di- 
rector.—N. Loyall, senior partner in the 
firm of McLaren, Goode & Co., San 





Francisco, Cal., has been elected a di- 


rector of this road. 


Des Moines & Central lowa.—Acquisi- 
tion —M. H. Salzberg, M. P. Gross, and 
M. H. Snerson, officers and stockholders 
of H. E. Salzberg & Co., a New York 
corporation dealing in used railroad and 
power equipment, have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire control of this road, as 
reorganized, through ownership of its 
common stock. The application said the 
applicants hold $1,081,000 of the bank- 
rupt company’s first mortgage bonds. Un- 
der the approved plan of reorganization 
(see Railway Age of October 2, 1948, 
page 69, and July 2, page 53), they will 
he entitled to $400 of new first mortgage 
bonds and 12 shares of new common 
stock for each $1,000 of bonds. The stock 
received by them in this exchange would 
total 12,972 shares of the 17,142 shares 
which the reorganized company will have 
outstanding. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.—To assume lia- 
bility for $3,990,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 51 Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives of 1,000 
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hp. each. The Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation will build 28 
of the locomotives—22 at $97,969 each 
and 6 at $101,223 each. The American 
Locomotive Company will build 23—11 
-at $99,612 each and 12 at $97,812 each. 
The certificates would be dated August 1, 
would mature in 30 semi-annual install- 
ments of $133,000 each, beginning Febru- 
ary 1, 1950, and would be sold on the 
basis of competitive bids, with the inter- 
est rate being fixed by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—To as- 
sume liability for $2,060,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 
300 refrigerator cars estimated to cost a 
total of $2,597,000 (see Railway Age of 
May 28, page 58). The certificates will 
be dated June 1 and will mature in 20 
semiannual installments of $103,000 each 
beginning December 1. The commission’s 
report approved a selling price of 99.561 
with a 2 per cent interest rate—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., which will make 
the average annual interest cost approxi- 
mately 2.09 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.2 to 2.325 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

Southern Pacific—To assume liability 
for $12,480,000 of series BB equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part the 
acquisition of 20 Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives and 1,242 freight cars at an esti- 
mated total cost of $18,735,802 (see Rail- 
way Age of June 11, page 64.) The cer- 
tificates will be dated July 1 and will 
mature in 15 annual installments of 
$832,000 each, beginning July 1, 1950. 
The commission’s report approved a sell- 
ing price of 99.062 with a 236 per cent 
interest rate—the bid of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., and 20 associates, which will make 
the average annual interest cost approx- 
imately 2.53 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.4 to 2.7 per cent, accord- 
ing to maturity. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


July Last Last 
5 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. ...... 36.43 36.16 51.06 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds ...... 82.81 84.17 91.46 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable September 1 to holders of record July 29. 

Camden & Burlington County.—75¢, semian- 
nual, payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable July 20 to holders of record July 8. 


Delaware.—$1, semiannual, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 15. 
Maine Central.—6% _ prior preferred, $1.50, 


quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 25 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—25¢, payable August 
1 to holders of record July 22. 

Norfolk & Western.—75¢, quarterly, payable Sep- 
tember 9 to holders of record August 10; 4% 
adjustment preferred, 25¢, quarterly, payable 
August 10 to holders of record July 13. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able July 9 to holders of record July 1. 

Reading.—50¢, quarterly, payable August 11 to 
holders of record July 14. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—-$1.50, semiannual, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—$1.50, semi- 
annual; 5% preferred, $1.25, semiannual; both 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 30. 

Western Pacific.—75¢, quarterly, payable August 
15 to holders of record August 1. 








RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


A. T. Lowmaster, who has retired as 
executive vice-president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 25, 
was born at McCutchensville, Ohio, on 
August 29, 1882. Mr. Lowmaster entered 
railroad service on October 3, 1900, as a 
clerk and chore boy in the master car- 
penter’s office of the Erie and subsequent. 
ly served in various clerical capacities at 
Huntington, Ind., and Chicago until 
April, 1911, when he went with the C. & 
O. as chief clerk to superintendent of 
terminals and construction at Chicago. 








A. T. Lowmaster 


He was appointed general agent at Chi- 
cago in March, 1912; superintendent ter- 
minals at Chicago in July, 1916; as- 
sistant superintendent at Richmond in 
November, 1917; superintendent trans- 
portation at Richmond in July, 1923; 
general superintendent transportation at 
Richmond in October, 1926; and general 
manager at Richmond in February, 1933. 
Mr. Lowmaster served as vice-president 
and general manager, also at Richmond, 
from January, 1937, to March, 1943, when 
he was appointed executive vice-presi- 
dent, the position he held until his re- 
tirement. 


Rolla R. Fenner, vice-president of the 
Texas-Mexican, at Laredo, Tex., retired 
on June 30, due to ill health. Mr. Fen- 
ner, whose railroad career extended over 
43 years, was born on September 25, 
1888, at Beeville, Tex. He attended high 
school in his home town and later stud- 
ied at Magnolia Business College, Hous- 
ton, Tex., entering railroad service in 
March, 1906, as freight brakeman on 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio (now Southern Pacific Lines) at 
Victoria, Tex. In 1908 he was advanced 
to yardmaster at Rosenberg, Tex., and 
later became a conductor. He was again 
appointed yardmaster in 1913, which 
position he held successively at Victoria, 
Tex., Glidden and Houston, interrupted 
only by military service during World 
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War I. In August, 1930, Mr. Fenner 
joined the T.-M. as a switchman at Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex. and subsequently 
served as brakeman and conductor until 
his promotion to superintendent of trans- 
portation in March, 1942. The follow- 
ing June he was appointed general man- 
ager and later became vice-president. 


Carl A. Taylor, whose election as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Chesapeake district of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at Richmond, Va., was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 25, was born 
at Kenton, Del., on June 15, 1891, and 
was graduated from the University of 
Delaware in 1912. Starting his railroad 
career with the Pennsylvania in the fall 
of that year, as signal repairman, he ad- 





Carl A. Taylor 


vanced to the position of supervisor of 
telegraph and signals by 1925, when he 
joined the C. & O. as a signal office en- 
gineer. In 1940 he became assistant gen- 
eral superintendent and two years later 
general superintendent of the road, with 
headquarters at Huntington, W. Va. Mr. 
Taylor was appointed general manager, 
Chesapeake district in 1947, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, which position he 
will continue to hold in addition to the 
vice-presidency. 


Thomas J. Thomas, assistant to presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy at Chicago, retired on June 30. Born 
at Collinsville, Ill., he entered railroad 
service in July, 1904, with the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois at Danville, Ill, hold- 
ing various clerical posts with that road 
until 1913. From 1914 to 1918, he was 
secretary and chief clerk to general su- 
perintendent of the Terre Haute & 
Southeastern (now Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific) at Terre Haute, Ind., 
and later served with the United States 
Railroad Administration until 1920, 
when he joined the Burlington as chief 
clerk to the president at Chicago. He 
was advanced to superintendent of the 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City (now C. 
B. & Q.) at Kansas City Mo., in 1922, 
and was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Burlington in February, 1925. 
Mr. Thomas also became president of 
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the Valier Coal Company (C. B. & Q. 
subsidiary) the following August, and 
was named associate deputy, Solid Fuels 
Administration for War, in June, 1942, 
and director of production and director 
of health and safety, Coal Mines Admin- 
istration, in May, 1943. He resigned from 
those government posts in November, 
1943, but remained on the staff of the 
Secretary of Interior as special consultant 
until February, 1945, when he returned 
to the Burlington as assistant to presi- 
dent. 


Ross S. Marshall, senior vice-president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, retired on 
July 1 under the pension rules of the 
company, after 50 years of railroad serv- 
ice, 27 of which were with the C.&0O. 


Maurice G. Roberts, whose retirement 
as vice-president and general counsel of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 25, worked on several news- 
papers in the South and Southwest prior 
to entering the legal profession. He. also 
served as trial attorney for the Chicago, 
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Burlington & Quincy in Missouri for 
eight years and joined the Frisco in 
1920, as general attorney and commerce 
counsel. In 1941 Mr. Roberts was ap- 
pointed general counsel for the trustee of 
the Frisco and, when the road was re- 
organized in January, 1947, he became 
vice-president and general counsel. 


Fred W. Okie, president of the Union 
Railroad (Pittsburgh, Pa.), one of the 
country’s largest switching roads, was 
elected also president of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie at a meeting of that com- 
pany’s board of directors at Pittsburgh 
on July 2. The B. & L. E. operates a 
total of 224 mi. of line between North 
Bessemer and Erie, Pa., and Conneaut 
Harbor, Ohio, with various branches. Mr. 
Okie’s election fills the vacancy created 
by the death of Frank |. Snyder on June 
18, reported in the Railway Age of June 
=. 

Mr. Okie was born on June 7, 1907, 
and received his B.S. in C.E. degree 


from Virginia Military Institute in 1929. 
He entered railroad service in the en- 
gineering department of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific (Southern 
system) during the summers of 1924 
and 1925 and served as student appren- 
tice on a section gang during the sum- 
mers of 1926, 1927 and 1929. From May, 
1930, to September, 1933, Mr. Okie was 
assistant trainmaster, becoming train- 
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master on the latter date. He was ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Alabama Great 
Southern (Southern system) in February 
1936, and became superintendent of the 
Mobile division of the Southern in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, being appointed superinten- 
dent of the Alabama Great Southern and 
the New Orleans & Northeastern eight 
months later. From August 1, 1939, to 
February 15, 1942, Mr. Okie served as 
superintendent of the Birmingham di- 
vision of the Southern and the Northern 
Alabama. During World War II he com- 
manded the 727th Railway Operating 
Battalion in its campaign through North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy and France. He also 
served on the staff of Major General Carl 
R. Gray, Mr. Okie holds the reserve 
rank of colonel. He returned to the 
Southern as superintendent of the Birm- 
ingham division on January 1, 1946, be- 
coming general manager of the Western 
Jines of the system two months later. Mr. 


_ Okie was elected president of the Union 


railroad on August 1, 1946, which posi- 
tion he will continue to hold. 


J. M. Fields, assistant vice-president of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, has been elected 
vice-president—traffic, with headquarters 
as before at Wilmington, N. C., succeed- 
ing R. J. Doss, whose death on June 26 
was reported in the Railway Age of July 
2. Mr. Fields was born near Swainsboro, 
Ga., on August 7, 1896, and attended 
the public schools of Georgia and the 
University of Toulouse, France. He en- 
tered railroad service on the Georgia 
Railroad in 1916 at Atlanta, Ga., join- 
ing the Coast Line in 1920 as steno- 
grapher in the office of the general agent 
at Atlanta. Mr. Fields was appointed 
chief clerk in the office of the general 


agent at Atlanta in 1921; traveling 
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freight agent at Atlanta in 1923; com- 
mercial agent at Savannah, Ga., in 1924; 
eastern freight agent at New York in 
1932; assistant general freight agent at 
Savannah in 1937; manager development 











Fabian Bachrach 
J. M. Fields 


service at Wilmington in 1938; assistant 
to general traffic manager at Wilmington 
in 1941; assistant to vice-president at 
Wilmington in May, 1942, and assistant 
vice-president in September, 1942. 


Charles J. Geyer, whose election as 
vice-president—maintenance of way and 
construction—system, of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at Richmond, Va., was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 25, was born 
at Zanesville, Ohio, on April 6, 1889. 
Mr. Geyer attended Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va., and began his rail- 
road career with the C. & O. in April, 
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1908, as a rodman in the construction de- 
partment at Huntington, advancing to 
assistant engineer in 1918, and to divi- 
sion engineer in 1924. He was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in 1929 
and became general manager of the 
road in 1943. Mr. Geyer was appointed 
assistant vice-president in 1947, which 
position he held until his recent promo- 
tion. 


K. M. Kerr, chief clerk to the vice- 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
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been appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, traffic department, with headquar- 
ters as before at Wilmington, N. C. 


Eugene G. Nahler, whose appointment 
as vice-president and general counsel of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 25, is a native of St. Louis and 
a graduate of Benton College of Law. 
Admitted to the Missouri bar in 1913, he 
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was employed by the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis for eight years 
before entering the law departmeut of 
the Frisco in May, 1913. Mr. Nahler sub- 
sequently served as attorney and gen- 
eral attorney and later became general 
solicitor of St. Louis, the post he held 
until his recent appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Louis Frandsen, assistant land com- 
missioner of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted to land commissioner 
in charge of ‘the road’s non-operative 
lands in California, Oregon, Nevada and 


Utah. 


James A. Maclean, office assistant to 
the president of the New York Cen- 
tral, has been appointed an assistant sec- 
retary of the company and its leased and 
affliated companies. 


W. R. Rouse, who, for the past three 
years, has handled special assignments 
for the Union Pacific as assistant vice- 
president, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., has resumed his former position 
of assistant western general counsel. C. B. 
Matthai, assistant general solicitor at 
Omaha, has been promoted to general 
solicitor and has been succeeded by 
George C. Holdrege, general attorney. R. 
B. Hamer, assistant general attorney, has 
replaced Mr. Holdrege. James A. Wilcox, 
assistant to the assistant vice-president, 
and John J. Burchell, attorney, have been 
promoted to assistant general attorneys. 





News Department continued on next left-hand page 











OPERATING 


Harry H. Kaplan, formerly in charge of 
dining cars on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific’s “Rocky Mountain Rocket,” 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
dining car service, system, with head. 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding T. D. 
Wickham, who has retired. 


- Edward Heller Buelow, whose promotion 
to superintendent, Memphis division, IIli- 
nois Central, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 11, was born at Ruston, La., 
on December 6, 1905, and attended high 
school at Vicksburg, Miss. He entered 
railroad service in April, 1924, with the 
Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific (now part of 
the I. C.), subsequently holding various 
clerical positions at Vicksburg until Jan- 
uary, 1930, when he was advanced to 























Edward Heller Buelow 


chief clerk to general foreman, mechani- 
cal department, at Monroe, La. In May, 
1930, he returned to Vicksburg to serve 
successively as material distribution 
clerk; engine, file and insurance clerk; 
efficiency clerk in the master mechanic’s 
office; and chief clerk to the master me- 
chanic. He was promoted to assistant 
trainmaster at Vicksburg in 1941, and 
became trainmaster the following year, 
serving later in that capacity at Mem- 
phis, Greenwood, Miss., and Grenada. 
Mr. Buelow was appointed trainmaster 
at Jackson, Tenn., in March, 1947, from 
which post he was promoted to superin- 
tendent. 


T. J. Anderson, trainmaster of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Dodge 
City, Kan., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the Missouri division, with 
headquarters at Marceline, Mo., suc- 
ceeding M. M. Killen, transferred to the 
Middle division, at Newton, Kan. Mr. 
Killen has replaced H. G. Arnold, who 
has retired. 


P. B. Collier, supervisor of bridges and 
buildings of the Missouri Pacific at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed superin- 
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On June 14th, the new Lima-Hamilton 1000-hp diesel switcher was shown for 


e- the first time at Lima, Ohio. 
; To date, 31 of these switchers have been sold — 30 to major Class I railroads 
r, and one to a steel mill. Deliveries have already started. 


The diesel is our own — a heavy-duty 8-cylinder 4-cycle 1200-hp engine that 

has been designed from saddle up specifically for switcher service. A full 1000 

" brake horsepower is available for traction. Electrical equipment is Westinghouse. 

You’re going to hear a lot about this switcher — about its get-up-and-go and 

the way it handles — about the way parts have been located so they are easy to 

get to. The traditional Lima-Hamilton fineness of design and manufacture, so 

long a characteristic of Lima steam locomotives, has now been carried into the 
diesel-electric field. 
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tendent of scales at that point, succeed- 
ing F. H. Schlinkert, who has retired after 
54 years of service. 


C. L. Franklin, assistant general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific at El Reno, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed acting general manager at Chi- 
cago, succeeding G. W. Raney, who is 
on a leave of absence. B. R. Dew, super- 
intendent of the Rock Island division, 
with headquarters at Rock Island, IIL, 
has replaced Mr. Franklin and has, in 
turn, been succeeded by B. F. Wells. 


E. C. Sheffield, acting superintendent, 
Houston (Tex.) terminal, International- 
Great Northern (part of Missouri Paci- 
fic Lines), has been transferred to the 
Kingsville and DeQuincy divisions, with 
headquarters at Kingsville, Tex., suc- 
ceeding A. F. Judd, who is ill. A. L. 
Adams has replaced Mr. Sheffield, and F. 
M. Crump has been appointed trainmas- 
ter at the Houston terminal. 


J. C. Bussey has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Des Moines & Cen- 
tral Iowa, with headquarters at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Robert G. Vawter, assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Western General di- 
vision, Chesapeake district, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, at Huntington, W. Va., has been 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Eastern General division, Chesapeake 
district, at Clifton Forge, Va., succeed- 
ing Lee A. Grubbs, who retired on July 1 
under the pension rules of the company, 
after 49 years of service with the C.&0O. 


TRAFFIC 


J. D. Malefyt, chief of the Union Paci- 
fic’s service bureau at Omaha, Neb., has 
been promoted to general agent at Reno, 
Nev., succeeding E. E. Larkin, who has 
retired after more than 44 years of serv- 
ice. F. M. Purnell has been appointed 
general agent at Gering, Neb., replacing 
S. C. Clarke, who has retired. 


Andre Thubet has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Canadian National at 
Paris, France, succeeding A. L. Regamey, 
who has retired on pension. 


S. G. Williams, assistant general freight 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been appointed assistant to freight traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters as before 
at Wilmington, N. C. 


George A. Hill, assistant general freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania, at Chicago, 
retired on July 1, after more than 52 
years of service. H. Percy Bates, district 
freight agent at Chicago, has been ad- 
vanced to division freight agent at that 
point. 


H. A. Tenney, district passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
& Louisiana, at Houston, Tex., has been 
promoted to assistant general passenger 


agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Tom Hood, who has retired after 
50 years of service with the S. P. Lines. 
H. A. Shiver, traveling passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Houston, has been 
advanced to succeed Mr. Tenney. 


Benjamin D. Rhodes, whose appointment 
as Pacific Coast freight traffic manager 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 11, is a native 
of Indiana and received his higher edu- 
cation at business school and LaSalle 
Extension University. He entered rail- 
road service with the Pennsylvania in 
1939, at Indianapolis, Ind., and subse- 





Benjamin D. Rhodes 


quently served in various clerical capaci- 
ties and as freight representative, dis- 
trict freight agent, foreign freight agent 
at Chicago, division freight agent at In- 
dianapolis and assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis, Mo. In 1940 Mr. 
Rhodes was promoted to general Western 
freight agent, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


MECHANICAL 


Clyde B. Hitch, chief mechanical officer 
of the Chesapeake district of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., retired on July 1 under 
the pension rules of the company, after 
47 years of railroad service, 41 of which 
were with the C.&O. Richard J. Williams, 
chief mechanical officer of the Pere Mar- 
quette district, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., also retired on July 1 un- 
der the pension rules, after 50 years of 
railroad service. Elmer A. Kuhn, superin- 
tendent motive power of the Pere Mar- 
quette district, will succeed Mr. Wil- 
liams, with full jurisdiction over the me- 
chanical department, but will retain his 
former title, and maintain headquarters 
as before at Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
position of chief mechanical officer on 
the Pere Marquette district has been 
abolished. 


John W. Rowley, assistant master me- 
chanic of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buf. 
falo, has been promoted to master me- 
chanic, with headquarters as before at 
Hamilton, Ont., succeeding Ross Ethering- 
ton, who has retired under the company’s 
pension regulations. The position of as- 
sistant master mechanic has been 


abolished. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


E. C. DeWoody has been appointed dis- 
trict storekeeper of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding J. M. Doolittle, who has retired 
after 40 years of service. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Harold S. Ashley, engineer of track of 
the Boston & Maine, has been appointed 
assistant engineer maintenance of way, 
with headquarters as before at Boston, 
Mass. John P. Canty, assistant to engineer 
maintenance of way, has resigned, effec- 
tive July 1, after 59 years of service. 


T. B. Hutcheson, assistant to chief 
engineer of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Norfolk, Va., has been promoted to as- 
sistant chief engineer, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding C. H. Burks, 
who has been appointed division engineer 
at Jacksonville, Fla. R. E. Tew, division 
engineer at Americus, Ga., succeeds Mr. 
Hutcheson as assistant to chief engineer 
at Norfolk. Mr. Burks replaces J. R. Trap- 
honer, who has been transferred to Tam- 
pa, Fla. W. R. Fudge, assistant division 
engineer at Atlanta, Ga., succeeds Mr. 
Tew as division engineer at Americus. 

Mr. Tew was born at Portsmouth, Va., 
and was graduated from North Carolina 
State College. He joined the Seaboard in 
1933 as apprentice section foreman at 
Birmingham, Ala., and subsequently 
served as assistant to division engineer 
and division engineer at Savannah, Ga., 
before going to Americus in 1947. 

A photograph and biography of Mr. 
Hutcheson were published in the Rail- 
way Age of October 30, 1948, page 110. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. Victor B. Kieffer, division surgeon 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas’ Hospital 
Association at St. Louis, Mo., died on 
June 23, in that city. 


Edward Lawrence Burbank, who retired 
in 1932 as assistant general freight agent 
of the Illinois Central at Chicago, died 
on June 28, at his home in River Forest, 
Ill., at the age of 80. 


Ralph Blaisdell, who retired on May 
31, 1946, as chief accounting officer of 
the Florida East Coast at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., died in that city on June 26 
in his 85th year. 


Operating Revenues and Expenses table appears on next left-hand page 
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Railway operating revenues ... 
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Railway operating expenses. .. 


Net revenue from railway operations 
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Federal income taxes........... 
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Net = town operating income . 
Ratio of expenses to revenue (percent) 
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Railway operating expenses ... 


Net revenue from railway operations 
pond tax accruals 
Ae tae yl en ee 
eral income taxest........... 
i OE BANE Sg Biss 65 owen ine 
Railway operating income... .. 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance... . . 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance. 
Net railway operating income. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 


t Includes income tax and surtax. 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL 1949 AND 1948 


Compiled from 128 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 132 Class I steam railways. 


OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 












* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 
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Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 











Subject to revision. 














United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
, A A. 
az “a 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
226,671 227,204 53,490 53,699 46,050 46,162 127,131 127,343 
$620,293,199  $601,375,640  $241,065,118 $226,206,683 $133,094,890  $118,564,709  $246,133,191 $256,604,248 
68,659,374 69,490,190 36,208,076 35,092,108 11,705,543 11,580,067 20,745,755 22,818,015 
18,896,494 15,499,223 7,111,774 5,639,899 3.419.410 2,732,391 8,365,310 7,126,933 
6,967,635 10,874,958 2,015,129 4,118,378 1,356,475 1,797,026 3,596,031 4,959,554 
32,442,611 31,728,948 14,795,653 13,938,160 5,524,758 5,445,842 12,122,200 12,344,946 
747,259,313 728,968,959 301,195,750 284,995,228 155,101,076 140,120,035 290,962,487 303,853,696 
113,261,565 106,772,738 40,982,698 36,746,672 23,218,827 21,779,279 49,069,040 48,246,787 
10,612,852 10,309,553 4,458,867 4,372,765 1,851,372 1,785,502 4,302,613 4,151,286 
955,735 1,751,883 427,099 "424,127 232,849 123,062 295,787 1,204,694 
*300,586 *427,889 *113,410 *27,260 *54,552 *113,360 *132,62 *287,269 
152,603 141,469 16,835 10,507 46,478 42,955 89,290 88,007 
*4,452,033 *2,040,177 *2 010, 123 *193,664 *391,023 *872,156 *2,050,887 *974,357 
106,292,994 97,037,899 38,203,430 32,160,197 21,533,703 20,813,276 46,555,861 44,064, 426 
142,019,613 132,725,267 58,785,069 55,503,670 28,719,766 26,041,692 54,514,778 51,179,905 
22,524,224 20,463,985 8,626,620 8,065,773 5,165,453 4,510,783 8,732,151 7:887,429 
*76,507 *41,685 *17,387 *1 988 8,644 *11,451 *50,476 *28,246 
*131,624 *382,236 oj | rn *49,882 *76,702 *26,328 *305,534 
1,222,008 1,225,200 450,967 452,342 235,877 238,927 532,164 533,931 
68,784 251.920 *21,488 56,457 117,891 271,406 *27,619 *759,943 
118,412,728 111,208,083 49,801,771 46,931,086 23,256,071 21,108,729 45,354,886 43, 168, 268 
16,629,605 16, 320,866 5,597,932 5,429,839 3,392,601 3,573,002 7,639,072 7,318, 025 
289,286,742 296,685,637 123,909,215 125,280,754 55,102,785 53,971,546 110,274,742 117,433,337 
9,628,382 10,223,324 3,658,650 3,817,382 1,564,768 1,662,108 4,404,964 4,743,834 
23,443,945 22,897,639 9,089,752 8,830,096 5,007,859 4,951,354 9,346,334 9,116,189 
594,269,852 585,625,471 242,023,316 235,608,413 117,006,606 111,978,981 235,239,930 238,038,077 
152,989,461 143,343,488 59,172,434 49,386,815 38,094,470 28,141,054 55,722,557 65,815,619 
74,794,116 75,356,189 28,030,370 27,599,111 18,643, 033 15,708,866 28,120,713 32,048,212 
21,890,412 29,265,713 9,028,144 11,894,967 4,233,722 5,669,120 8,628,546 11,701,626 
25,478,684 20,205,989 8,734,400 6,034,413 8,686,019 4,443,476 8,058,265 9,728,100 
27,425,020 25,884,487 10, "267, 826 9,669,731 5,723,292 5,596,270 11,433,902 10,618,486 
78,195,345 67,987,299 31, 142, 064 21,787,704 19,451,437 12, 432,188 27,601,844 33,767,407 
10,082,705 11,574,516 5,040,303 5,444,674 79,21 86 4,963,186 6,065,156 
3,349 606 3,308,711 1,615,725 1,524,138 548,254 495,496 1,185,627 1,289,077 
64,763,034 53,104,072 24, ~~ 036 14,818,892 18,823,967 11,872,006 21,453,031 26,413,174 
79.5 80.3 0.4 82.7 75.4 79.9 80.8 78.3 
FOR THE FOUR MONTHS ENDED WITH APRIL 1949 AND 1948 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
pa x + a = om on ms ’ 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
226,675 227,216 53,491 53,699 46,042 46,158 127,142 127,359 
$2,390,299,595 $2,446,976,791  $929,195,716  $935,852,936  $507,706,825  $513,533,981  $953,397,054 $997,589,874 
285,163,790 296,850.494 148,831,081 150,637,412 50,115,055 51,416,829 86,217,654 94,796,253 
71,439,775 60,228,283 26,262,589 21,435,158 13,093,763 10,855,786 32,083,423 27,937,339 
22,442,597 40,915,545 6,161,950 12,814,283 4,741,126 7,871,292 11,539,521 20,229,970 
123,407,323 127,239,383 55,168,064 56,216,960 21,434,657 22,176,615 46,804,602 48,845,808 
2,892,753,080 2,972,210,496 1,165,619,400 1,176,956,749 597,091,426 605,854,503 1,130,042,254 1,189,399,244 
417,352,039 409,075,851 14,314,501 147,544,977 88,390,712 89,217,093 179,646,826 172,313,781 
42,261,873 41,216,296 17,783,493 17,506,147 7,408,433 7,141,100 17,069,947 16,569,049 
3,386,809 3,317,717 1,006,258 764,629 471,515 358,039 1,909,036 2,195,049 
*876,440 *1,546,409 *253,241 *65,892 *185,829 *612,457 *437,370 *868,060 
592,518 842,527 60,881 47,203 191,095 171,546 340,542 623,778 
10,258,887 9,775,503 5,362,572 5,186,545 3,391,883 2,112,756 1,504,432? 2,476,202 
361,728,392 355,470,217 125, "354, 538 124,106, 345 77,113,615 80,046,109 159, 260, 239 151,317,763 
558,131,718 550,709,367 228,972,604 233; ‘921, 346 112,116,923 110,602,884 217,042,191 206,185,137 
89,421,420 80,319,781 34,405,770 31,513,187 20,099,583 17,872,038 34,916,067 30,934,556 
*261,540 *440,742 *50,487 *36,420 *40,296 *100,443 *170,757 *303,879 
*581,748 *] 626,391 PERRIS §. > bisdtees *181,084 *353,735 *106,534 *1 272,656 
4,888,362 4,947,823 1,803,924 1,808,163 955,545 956,642 2,128,893 2 183,018 
902,874 1,718,002 ,070 350,479 789,446 1,225,725 ,398 141,794 
463,762,350 465,790,894 193,082,457 200,285,937 90,493, "729 91, 002, 653 180,186,164 174,502,304 
65,668,076 63, ‘928, 838 22,389,162 21,055,991 13, 936, 193 14, 932, 333 29,342,721 27,940,514 
1,190,245,850 1,250,546,142 503,752,278 536,983,096 222'091,745 233,220,630 464,401,827 480,342,416 
41,047,902 43,253,415 15,533,888 16,352,482 6,658,433 7,195,553 18,855,581 19,705,380 
93,804,315 89,782,403 36,451,787 34,334,610 19,980,412 19,527,101 37,372,116 35,920,692 
2,366,249,900 2,406,596,016 956,414,220 990,192,502 463,174,418 473,995,594 946,661,262 942,407,920 
526,503,180 565,614,480 209,205,180 186,764,247 133,917,008 131,858,909 183,380,992 246,991,324 
280,229,564 312,579,377 106,489,460 110,949,530 67,432,254 70,733,952 106,307,850 130,904,895 
$5,584,910 121,139,799 35,203,402 50,129,964 16,671,010 23,812,762 33,710,498 46,897,073 
87,241,736 91,543,591 30,880,558 23,398,469 28,269,034 25,598,376 28,092,134 42,546,7 746 
107,402,918 99,895,987 40,405,490 37,112,097 22,492,210 21,322,814 44,505,218 41, "461, 076 
246,273,616 253,035,103 102,715,720 75,823,717 66,484,754 61,124,957 77,073,142 116,086,429 
40,231,270 43,600,844 18,891,335 21,787,715 *1,084,668 *2,816,754 22,424,603 24,629,883 
12,863,427 13,683,608 6,071,791 6,444,454 2,015,788 2,070,556 4,775,848 5,168,538 
193,178,919 195,750,651 77,752,594 47,591,538 65,553,634 61,871,155 49,872,691 86.2 87,958 
81.8 81.0 82.1 84.1 77.6 78.2 83.8 79.2 
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Specialized tank cars for more effi- 
cient shipping of liquids are designed 
and built at General American’s plants. 


General American’s maintenance 
shops, located throughout the coun- 
try, keep GATX cars rolling. 


In cooperation with the railroads, ex- 
Perilenced record keeping and traffic 
control distribute GATX cars to meet 
shippers’ special and seasonal re- 
quirements, 


GATX 
SERVICE FOR 
SHIPPERS 








The GATX reporting mark identifies the General 


American fleet of more than 40,000 tank cars of 
207 specialized types. This fleet, built in General 
American’s own plants and serviced by General 
American’s shops and offices everywhere, con- 
tinues to give shippers the safe, economical trans- 


portation of bulk liquids they need. 




















GENERAL AMERICAN 


Transportation Corporation 


135 South LaSalle Street ¢ Chicago 


District Offices: Buffalo ¢ Cleveland -« Dallas 

Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans « New York 

Pittsburgh e St.Louis © San Francisco © Seattle 
Tulsa ¢ Washington 

Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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Greater Service to Fork-Truck tsers 


Greater Opportunities 
for Men Who Sell Them — 


Clark Dealer (lan Cletiieves Both 


ITH sales of its fork- 

lift trucks ‘and in- 

dustrial towing tractors 

exceeding all expectations, 

= and with its position of 

‘production and engineering leadership 

firmly rooted in rich, productive soil, 

Clark Equipment Company, in its 30th 

year as a builder of materials-handling 

machines, has found it desirable to estab- 

lish a nation-wide organization of inde- 

pendent franchised dealers as exclusive 

distributors of the products of its Indus- 
trial Truck Division. 


HIS is indeed a far cry from 

1939 when the entire output 
of the Industrial Truck Division was sold 
with ease by a handful of men! 


ODAY’S volume 

a bee twenty times 

that of 1939; and the 

Company’s stature— 

financial and engi- 

neering—is more 

than twenty times as great as in 1939. A 
considerable number of the ’39 machines 
are in daily service, and many older 
machines are in regular operation after 20 
and 25 years. The conviction is natural 
that 30 years hence many ’49 machines 
will still be ‘‘on the job” alongside the 
new output of 1979. There will be no 
“orphans” bearing the name “Clark.” 


O KEEP PACE with increasing 

demands, and to deliver the 
broad and competent service which 
Industry expects from Clark, the Com- 
pany has chosen this plan of selling 
through independent dealers as a sound 
and logical evolution. Until the middle 
of 1948, approximately one-third of 
Clark’s Industrial Truck Division repre- 
sentatives were on an independent dealer 
basis. It is expected that by the end of 


1949 the nation-wide dealer organization 
will be complete. 


EADING up the dealer- 
ships or actively par- 


ticipating in them are key 
sz men of Clark’s erstwhile 
‘ " factory-branch sales offices 
—factory- trained men, tested and proved 
as capable materials-handling counselors. 
These men share with Clark manage- 
ment the conviction that they can de- 
liver, under the new plan, a broader and 
more valuable service to their customers 
and to all users of mechanized materials- 
handling; that they face broader, deeper 
vistas of opportunities which ambitious 
men so earnestly desire—opportunities 
for independence, for building greater 
earnings by their own efforts, for achiev- 
ing prestige and leadership in their 
communities. 


NOTHER influence 

which furthered 

the plan is the fact that 

Clark management his- 

torically has been engi- 

neers and manufacturers. By decentral- 

izing marketing activities, Clark can 

intensify its emphasis on development of 

better materials-handling machines and 

methods—to the end that Clark products 

shall achieve even higher excellence at 

lower cost, shall become still more valu- 

able to industrial users and to the 
dealers who serve them. 


HROUGH your Clark dealer, all 
pene advantages of Clark engi- 
neering,integrated productionand match- 
less experience are quickly available to 
you. He is fully qualified to make an 
unbiased appraisal of your materials- 
handling operations, and to recommend 
the type of machine that will serve you 
most efficiently at lowest cost. It’s “good 
business” to CONSULT CLARK. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


BATTLE CREEK 24, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS—BUCHANAN e JACKSON « BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORED 





AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM 
*M-H EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
845 LOMB AVENUE 


ARIZONA: PHOENIX 


ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 


743 GRAND AVENUE 
ARKANSAS: LITTLE ROCK 


FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 


209 EAST MARKAM STREET 
CALIFORNIA: FRESNO 1 


ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 


505 MASON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 23 


*ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 


3008 EAST OLYMPIC BLVD. 


OAKLAND 3 
*GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
10521 PEARMAIN STREET 


SAN DIEGO 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 


3872 FIFTH AVENUE 
STOCKTON 
GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
409 BELDING BUILDING 
COLORADO: DENVER 2 


*J. N. MEADE 
420 U. S. NATIONAL BANK 


Service: FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE 


2855 WEST 8TH AVENUE 
CONNECTICUT: NEW HAVEN 


*C. E. REUTTER CORPORATION 


66 AMITY ROAD 
FLORIDA: TAMPA 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1145 ELLAMAE STREET 


ILLINOIS: CHICAGO 4 
*MODERN HANDLING EQUIP., 


INC, 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


(Service: Cook County) 


LIFT TRUCK SERVICE COMPANY 
6919 SOUTH HALSTED STREET 


INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 5 
*W. A. MARSCHKE & SONS 
1121 E. 46TH STREET 


SOUTH BEND 14 


*MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIP. CO. OF 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
2625 SOUTH MICHIGAN STREET 


IOWA: DAVENPORT 
*BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
1344 WEST THIRD STREET 
DES MOINES 
*BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 


914 GRAND AVENUE, ROOM 255 


KANSAS: KANSAS CITY 
Sales and Service: 


(SEE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI) 


LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS 
T. G. FRAZEE 
910 CARONDELET BLDG. 
MAINE: PORTLAND 


BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC; 


(CONTACT MALDEN, MASS.) 
MARYLAND: BALTIMORE 


FALLSWAY SPRING & EQUIPMENT CO: 


CORNER FALLSWAY & LEXIN 


GTON 


MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON (MALDEN 48) 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
50 COMMERCIAL STREET, MALDEN 48 


MICHIGAN: BATTLE CREEK 
CLARK EQUIPMENT C 


OMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV. PLANT 


DETROIT 2 
*CLARK E gel COMPANY 


6520 CAS 


Service: INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SERVICE, INC. 


8815 HARPER AVENUE 


MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 2 
*MATERIAL HANDLING ENGIN 


EERS 


225 SOUTH 5TH STREET, ROOM 201 
Service: SMITH-DUNN COMPANY, INC. 
2301 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, S. E. 


MISSOURI: KANSAS CITY 6 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPAN 
1009 BALTIMORE AVENUE 


Service: 


Y 


LIFT TRUCK SERVICE & SUPPLY 
NORTHWEST 15TH AND McGEE STREETS 


ST. LOUIS 8 


*MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CORP: 


3820 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
Service: 

FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE 
511 CHANNING STREET 


co. 





—————— 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS (Continued from page 145) for 


NEW JERSEY: JERSEY CITY 
*JERSEY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC; 
















34 EXCHANGE PLACE Missouri Pacific to 

Service: ; H 

BOND INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE CO, Publish History 

oS vonk 1a i GREENWICH In preparation for its centennial next 
NEW YORK: BUFFALO year, the Missouri Pacific has arranged 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC; with Dr. John Bakeless, of New York 

1450 wane eh and Seymour, Conn., to prepare a history 
*BOND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. oi the origin and building of the rail- 

165 BROADWAY, ROOM 2200 (OFFICE) road, and of its contributions to the 
Service and Display Room: development of the territory it serves. 





51 CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH 
NEW YORK 14—also 
289 BOND STREET, BROOKLYN 31 





Dr. Bakeless, a graduate of Williams 
College and Harvard University, and a 












SYRACUSE 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC; veteran of both World Wars, has had 
712 STATE TOWER BLDG. extensive experience in writing, editing 
sINDUSTRIAL TRUCK SALES. ING. and teaching. He is the author of a 
BROADWAY AT 25TH, WATERVLIET number of magazine articles and of 
NORTH CAROLINA: GREENSBORO several books of an historical nature, in- 
Service Outlet only: cluding biographies of Christopher Mar- with one coat of 
eee ane oeeeece COMP. lowe, Daniel Boone and Lewis and Clark. 





629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


OHIO: CINCINNATI 
ROBERT C. YOUNG, P. 0. BOX 96 M ft R 1 HH 
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7 Faricy Made Honorary Member 

522 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. Of M.R.S. Veterans Group 
William T. Faricy, president of the | Here’s the tested, tough protective 

Association of American Railroads, has coating far superior to paints and 







TOLEDO 10 
PERCIVAL L. REYNOLDS, 2558 FULTON STREET 
OKLAHOMA: TULSA 









3 NORTH MADISON NY oe gai ‘hier pai — cut-back asphalt products. It gives a 
OREGON: EUGENE erans Organization. The membership card | rich, dull black finish. 
pete Pagal was presented to Mr. Faricy in his Wash- 
PORTLAND 5 ington, D. C., office on July 5 by Colonel | Applied with brush, trowel, or spray. 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY Herbert Qualls, the executive officer of | [ts the most practical, low-cost rust 






1220 S. W. MORRISON STREET 
PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA 8 






the Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany of the Second Military Railway 





preventative for roofs, interiors, and 
















*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY id Milit £ 9 diiitia ail 
all NORTH BROAD STREET Service from its activation in 1943 until | underframes of steel freight and re- 
ervice: ° 
PHILADELPHIA ENGINE REBUILDERS, INC. ’ end - the ce ia ita frigerator cars, covered hopper cars 
330 WEST QUEENS LANE n making the presentation, olone used for soda ash, lime and simi- 

P PITTSBURGH Qualls said that Mr. Faricy was being : x 
aa cen nue INCORPORATED honored because of his official position lar products, ice bunkers and equip- 

SOUTH DAKOTA: SIOUX FALLS with ee — sett and because ment exposed to acid fumes and 

CENTURY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO, most of the members of the organization : . 

= ases. Just the thing for steel bridges 

= here ee are railroad employees. The Second Mili- 8 : J “ & o 

= 1. Poa he COMPANY tary Railway Service Veterans Organiza- cooling system ducts and sumps, 

1110 UNION AVENUE tion is composed of the officers and en- | outside storage tanks, tool houses 

os se listed men who were assigned to that and bins 

1012 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. unit during the war. Mr. Faricy was re- 

Service: cently made an honorary member of the @ Protects against rain and moisture 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT COMPANY Military Railway Service Veterans, whose 






2409 COMMERCE STREET @ Protects against salt brine 














































HOUSTON honorary director general is Major Gen- ; : 
*T. G. FRAZEE, 810 PETROLEUM BLDG. eral Carl R. Gray, Jr., administrator of @ Protects against acid and alkali 
UTAH: SALT LAKE CITY veterans affairs. fumes 
hy SOUTH SRD. west STREET @ It’s odorless 
. , 
"THELEANCSHAND, ING Undercharges-Overcharges : oe ere F 
: . : t’s vermin-proo 
WASHINGTON: SEATTLE 1 se ~~ a 
“TERsTON EMER COMPANY Time limits within which court actions | Mortex No. 4 adheres to any clean, dry 
: SPOKANE 9 roti be ee by pos Rona carriers | surface. Will not run, sag, blister or 
r recovery of undercharges or over- ° 
EAST 41 GRAY AVENUE pion a now uniformly ri years as Ct a0 a Se 
page nny to all types of carriers subject to the 
759 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVENUE, ROOM 623 Interstate Commerce Act. They were TRY IT YOURSELF! a 
Service: LIFT TRUCK SERVICE CO. made so by recently enacted legislation 
cua haseol audi: cules signed by President Truman on June 29. hereongy pn pestis ea 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY The legislation, Public Law 138, came | gisms you can order a one 
927 15TH STREET N. W out of a bill (S.257) sponsored by Sena- | & fye-gallon test can with 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULU tor Reed, Republican of Kansas. It | easy directions. Put it through 
oe SEED 73 eye amended those provisions of the Inter- | your own comparison tests. 
“Seles aad Sevdiee, state Commerce Act which relate to ac- 
For Names and Addresses of Export Distributors, write — by or against motor carriers, water Write for literature 
to: Export Division, Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, carriers, and freight forwarders for the 
Mich., U.S.A. recovery of undercharges or overcharges. J. W. MORTELL CO. 
_ han aumaagegen | The two-year time limit already applied Technical Coatings since 1893 
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with respect to such actions against 


railroads. As to actions by or against mo- 
tor carriers and forwarders, and actions 


by water carriers for the recovery of 
undercharges, the act previously provided 
no time limits; and it thus left such ac- 
tions subject to the statutes of limitations 


of the various states. 


The time limit within which an action 


could be brought for recovery of over- 


charges from some water carriers was 
previously three years. In cutting it to 
two, the act made a like cut in the time 


limit for filing reparations claims against 
water carriers. It also broadened the over- 


charges and reparations provisions of 
Part III to cover all common carriers by 
water subject to that part. Previously, 
these provisions had applied only to wa- 
ter carriers which are “engaged in trans- 
portation. . .(1) by way of the Panama 
Canal, or (2) as a common carrier by 
water on the high seas or the Great 
Lakes on regular routes from port to 
port.” The Interstate Commerce Act now 
kas no reparations provisions relating 
to motor carriers or freight forwarders, 
and the amendments did not change that 
situation. 


The House committee on interstate 















Smooth Action and Ruggednes 





























RINNEAR 
STEEL 
ROLLING 
DOORS 


You save in at least three ways when 
you equip service openings with Kin- 
near Steel Rolling Doors. First, their 
smooth, easy, coiling upward action gives 
you full use of all surrounding floor 
and wall space. Materials, rolling stock, 
freight, anything can be stored within 
an inch or two of the doors, inside or 
out, without impeding their operation. 
They open completely out of the way 
of traffic, coiling compactly out of wind’s 
reach. 











Second, Kinnear’s neat, strong curtain 
of interlocking steel slats assures long, 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Factories: 2020-40 Fields Ave., Columbus 16. Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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that PAY DIVIDENDS i 


(INE 
! al Buildings 













Above installation shows how hood of Kinnéar Rolling Door 
can be mounted on building exterior where desired. May 
also be concealed above lintel or mounted on inside wall. 


dependable, low-maintenance _ service. 


Upkeep costs are negligible. 


Third, the all-metal construction of Kin- 
near Rolling Doors gives you extra pro- 
tection against fire, intruders, wind and 
storm damage, and other hazards. 


Years of actual use in hundreds of rail- 
way buildings prove the economical high 
efficiency of Kinnear Rolling Doors. 
Motor or manual control. Easily in- 
stalled in old or new buildings. Any size. 
Write for details today! 


ROLLING DOORS 














and foreign commerce’s favorable report 
on the legislation said that some question 
had been raised as to whether the time 
limits imposed upon proceedings against 
carriers “would have application to the 
efforts of the government to recover un- 
lawful overcharges.” Presumably, the 
question related to the pending com. 
plaints whereby the Department of Jus- 
tice is seeking reparations from the rail. 
roads on the basis of allegations that 
freight rates paid by the government on 
various shipments during World War II 
were unreasonable. The House commit. 
tee made this comment: 

“The committee, in approving the bill, 
has done so with the sole object in mind 
of placing the carriers covered by parts 
II, III, and IV of the act on the same 
footing with the carriers covered by part 
I insofar as the matter of limitations on 
proceedings is concerned. In so doing it 
has not attempted to determine that the 
existing limitations of part I do or do not 
apply to proceedings instituted by the 
United States but has left that question 
for determination judicially as appro- 
priate cases may arise.” 


Postpones Hearing on Southern 
Bulwinkle-Act Application 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed “to a date to be hereafter 
fixed” the hearing which had been sched- 
uled for July 19 at Atlanta, Ga., on the 
rate-procedures agreement proposed by 
Southern railroads. The proceeding is 
docketed as Section 5a Application No. 
6, the agreement having been filed for 
commission approval under section 5a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which was 
added last year by the Bulwinkle-Reed 
Act. 


C. of N. J. Polls Commuters 
On Saturday Travel Needs 


The Central of New Jersey on July 13 
will distribute questionnaires on its west- 
bound and southbound trains asking 
commuters for information about their 
Saturday travel needs. The distribution 
of the questionnaires was announced by 
the road, through E. T. Moore, chief ex- 
ecutive officer, in newspaper advertise- 
ments on July 7. “Eighty-two years ago,” 
the advertisement said, the C. of N. J. 
“was confronted with the problem: What 
to do about train service on Sundays? 
That problem was solved by the histori- 
cally interesting Jersey Central General 
Order No. 2: ‘From and after this date, 
no trains or engines must be run on this 
read on Sundays, except through express 
passenger trains and stock trains, the lat- 
ter to move only on the ground of im 
perative necessity and not for the profit 
oi the company.’ That order represented 
the railroad’s attempt to conform to the 
thinking and habits of the public as 
they existed in 1867. Our thinking and 
habits have changed greatly and now, 82 
years later, the railroad is faced with the 
problem: What to do about train service 
on Saturdays?. . . . We have readjusted 
our Saturday schedules from time to time 
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in an attempt to keep pace with the 
transition to a shorter work week. The 
Monday-to-Friday work week is now so 
widespread as to be almost universal and 
we believe that the time has come for 
us to stop guessing and ask you to tell 
us what your travel needs are on Satur- 
day.” 


Right Pictures—Wrong Order 


In the account of the 53rd annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents, which began 
on page 81 of the Railway Age for June 
25, the portraits of the association’s re- 


Fred Diegtel 


tiring and incoming presidents were in- 
advertently reversed. The pictures appear 
here in their proper order, with Fred 
Diegtel, superintendent of the Delaware, 


S. M. Gossage 


Lackawanna & Western at Hoboken, 
N. J., the newly elected president, above, 
and S. M. Gossage, department of per- 
sonnel, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que., 
retiring president, below. 


Eastern Railroads to Study 
Competitive, Policy Problems 


The Eastern railroads have created a 
committee to study the problems con- 
fronting the railroads as a result of pub- 
lic policy which provides transportation 
facilities in competition with the rail- 
Toads for charges which are not fully 
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Charge fiery brass smelting furnace... 


ALUMINUM 


An electric industrial truck is 
used as a furnace charger at the 
W. J. Bullock smelting and re- 
fining plant in Fairfield, Ala- 
bama. Flames leap out furnace 
door making a battery-powered 
truck mandatory. A ten-foot 
long ram-attachment inserts 
ton loads of scrap into furnace 
...a rotating head spills load 
directly into furnace. Labor of 
5 men is saved, releasing them 
for other work. 2 hours cut 
from smelting cycle. Heat loss 
during loading greatly reduced. 

A fleet of sturdy battery- 
powered trucks speeds all han- 
dling in the Bullock plant. 
Trucks work 24 hours a day, 


Cut 2 hours from smelting cycle... 


Save hot, fatiguing labor of 5 men. 


seven days a week with prac- 
tically no down time. Move 
bales, drums, slabs, pigs, ingots 
into or out of boxcars, produc- 
tion and storage. Provide fire- 
proof motive power with ut- 
most dependability for round- 
the-clock handling throughout 
all operations. 


Another example of electric 
truck safety and sturdiness help- 
ing industry—while providing 
material handling at lowest cost 
per unit moved. This criterion, 
rather than initial investment, 
explains why so many industries 
prefer battery-powered trucks! 
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With Towmotor Mass Handling, men and production ma- 
chines operate at peak efficiency. Maximum production 
at lowest cost is the result. Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and 
Tractors, gasoline powered for full-time, full-power service, 
offer you every advantage and benefit of modern lift 
truck operation. There is a size for every type of plant, 
small or large. Numerous accessories and attachments 
further increase the adaptability of Towmotor Mass Han- 
dling to your particular handling job. Get maximum pro- 
duction at minimum cost all the way down the line. Use 
Towmotor, the Fork Lift Truck preferred by professional 
handlers everywhere. 














TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © Div. 21 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada 


Redesign Your Plant Layout in Miniature 


Determine in advance how you can use Towmotor 
Fork Lift Trucks to best advantage. Send today for 


MINIATURE MODEL TOWMOTORS 
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compensatory. Walter J. Tuohy, presid-nt 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, is chairman 
of the committee, and other members are 
W. S. Franklin, president, Pennsylvania; 
G. Metzman, president, New York Cen. 
tral System; R. B. White, president, 
Baltimore & Ohio; William White, presi- 
dent, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
L. F. Whittemore, president, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and R. E. Wood- 
ruff, president, Erie. 

The committee will explore all phases 
of public policy as it adversely affects 
the ability of the railroads to compete on 
a basis of equality of treatment with other 
forms of transportation. 

Initially, it will devote attention to the 
cost of providing and maintaining high- 
ways carrying traffic of heavy inter-city 
trucks. It will examine into the extent 
to which this cost is borne inequitably 
by private motorists and other highway 
users and by the taxpayers in general. 
The committee aims to arrive at informa- 
tion which may effect a basis for sound 
public policy in the matter of trans- 
portation costs. 


New York Board of Trade 
Urges Transport Tax Repeal 


Pointing out that practically every 
form of transportation now has ample 
facilities for carrying more passengers, 
the New York Board of Trade has writ- 
ten to all members of appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress, urging complete 
elimination of the 15 per cent tax on 
common carrier passenger fares and the 
3 per cent tax on common carrier freight 
rates, : 

The board points out that many people 
are avoiding these taxes by placing their 
orders for tickets either in Canada or in 
Panama, and urges that the reason for 
these taxes was to discourage public 
traveling during the war when the com- 
panies had to use all their facilities for 
troop movements and the war effort. The 
letter further states that the board would 
like to see all emergency war-time excise 
taxes removed, but is making special 
emphasis on the transportation taxes, be- 
lieving that their repeal would stimulate 
all lines of business. 


Congress Gets Proposal for 
$111% Billion Outlay for Roads 


President Truman has sent to Con- 
gress a report of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration which recommends _ that 
$114 billion dollars, in addition to pres- 
ent expenditures on highways, be spent 
over a period of not more than 20 years to 
correct “deficiencies” on roads of the :0- 
called Interstate Highway System and to 
adapt that system “to the needs of its 
present traffic.” The President took no 
position on the proposed program in his 
brief message which called the P.R..A. 
report a “useful document” and reco- 
mended it “to the consideration of the 
Congress in connection with such further 
provision as may be made for the ccn- 
tinuance of federal aid for highway con- 
struction.” 
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The report, a 176-page document en- 
titled “Highway Needs of the National 
Defense,” was prepared by P.R.A. in 
compliance with a provision of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1948 which di- 
rected the commissioner of public roads 
to cooperate with state highway depart- 
nents in making a detailed study of the 
status of improvements and the principal 
deficiencies of the Interstate Highway 
System as of December 31, 1948. The In- 
terstate Highway System comprises 37,- 
800 mi. of road, the network having been 
designated by the states in cooperation 
with P.R.A. under authority of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 

The system as now designated serves 
20 per cent of the country’s highway 
trafic, the report said. The 1944 act au- 
thorized designation of a 40,000-mi. sys- 
tem, but approximately 2,200 mi. of this 
lave been reserved “for future additions 
to the system, principally in urban areas,” 
it was explained by the P.R.A. announce- 
ment summarizing the report. The an- 
neuncement also said that of the $1114 
million expendituré proposed, about $514 
million would be spent on urban sections 


_ of the presently-designated system while 


$6 billion would be spent on rural sec- 
tions. As to the “deficiencies” which are 
found to require correction, the report 
listed “sight distances” and the width of 
pavements as the most important. 

The suggestion that the $1114 billion 
should be spent in not less than 20 years 
is embodied in that section of the report 
which said that “deficiency-correcting” 
improvements will be called for on “every 
mile” of the 37,800-mi. system “in a pe- 
riod no longer than 20 years.” In the 
same connection, the report also said: 
“If the system is to be brought to a state 
of adequacy in this longest reasonable 
period, a capital investment averaging 
probably not more than $500,000,000 per 
year will be required. No less provision 
can be economically justified.” 

As the proposed improvements are un- 
dertaken, provision should be made for 
the increased traffic that may be antici- 
pated over the 20-year period, the report 
also suggested. It added that this might 
increase the cost “to some extent, but 
not greatly.” Meanwhile, it asserted that 
the proposed improvements are “needed 
now.” It conceded that they can be de- 
ferred, but hastened to warn that “de- 
ferral means the acceptance of greater 
costs in lives, in convenience, and in the 
actual expense of vehicle operation.” 
Completion of the proposed improvements 
in a period shorter than 20 years would 
result in “greater economic and _ social 
benefits,” the report also said. And it 
found that the needs of national defense 
require a substantially more rapid im- 
provement.” ° 

The current federal-aid highway pro- 
stam contemplates expenditures by the 
national government totaling $450 million 
a year, of which $75 million is allocated 
to the Interstate Highway System. The 
genera plan of the program is that the 
federal expenditures will be matched by 
outlays of the states. The P.R.A. report 
recommends that this program be con- 
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Guides To Briggs & Stratton Factory- 
Trained and Supervised Service 


These are important to every manufacturer of powered equip- 
ment—every distributor, dealer, and user of Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle air-cooled gasoline engines. They are assurance of con- 
tinued maximum performance and efficiency of all equipment 
powered by Briggs & Stratton. 


These signs identify authorized and qualified Briggs & Stratton 
service organizations — each a part of an unequalled network of 
such outlets, available in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


Each service organization has Briggs & Stratton factory-trained 
men, factory-approved tools and uses, factory-approved methods 
and only original factory parts. 


This network of supervised service organizations is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Supervising, training, and constantly 
expanding this network and service is an important part of 
Briggs & Stratton’s continuous effort to make its engines of 
greatest, constant value to their users. 


Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 
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JUSTRITE ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


PARTS EASILY REPLACED 


Damaged parts easily and quickly 
removed. Replacement ‘‘on the job”’ 
can be made with standard parts. 


NO SPECIAL TOOLS REQUIRED 


Note screw type assembly illus- 
trated above. 


SIMPLIFIED SWITCH DESIGN 


No wiring to get out of order. 


BUILT OF FINEST MATERIALS 





Designed to withstand rough usage | 


under all service conditions. 


Write for Catalog on Justrite cost-reducing 
lanterns for railroad use. 


JUSTRITE company 


COMPANY 


2063 N. Southport Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. D-1 
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tinued by the federal government, while 
it takes on the additional program pro- 
posed in the report. Federal participa- 
tion in this additional program, it is sug- 
gested, should be “in a ratio greater 
than the normal 50 per cent” authorized 
in existing highway legislation. And if a 
state elects to speed up the improvement 
of routes in the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem, the report also suggests, “it would 
seem desirable” to amend the federal 
highway legislation to permit future al- 
location of federal funds to be applied 
for the retirement of indebtedness in- 
curred for such improvements exclusive 
of interest. 


R.B.A. Would Intervene 
In Reparations Cases 


The Railway Business Association has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for leave to intervene in the 17 pend- 
ing proceedings wherein the federal gov- 
ernment is seeking large reparation 
awards on the basis of allegations that it 
was overcharged by the railroads on its 
shipments of various commodities during 
World War II. The R.B.A. petition put 
the association’s members on record in 
opposition to the government’s claims. 

It asserted the interest of those mem- 
bers in adequate and efficient transporta- 
tion service and their belief that the re- 
lief sought by the government, if granted, 


would result in subjecting them to “‘inef. 
ficient transportation service by rail” and 
to “irreparable damage and injury.” Ref. 
erence was also made to the fact that 
R.B.A. “embraces the vast majority of 
the railway supply industry, which de. 
pends almost exclusively upon the pur. 
chases of the defendant carriers herein,” 
The petition added that granting of the 
reparations sought by the government 
“would work serious havoc to the railway 
supply industry, and the industry as a 
whole would thereby suffer irreparable 
injury and damage—contrary to the pub- 
lic interest.” - 


Great Lakes Shippers Foresee 
Major Changes in Regulation 


“Unwillingly and unwittingly we are 
drifting toward the nationalization of 
transportation, and it will take all of the 
intelligence and ability of transportation 
men throughout the country to prevent 
that catastrophe,” Andrew H. Brown, 
trafic commissioner of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, and chair- 
man of the board’s legislative committee, 
warned some 400 members of.the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board during 
the group’s 72nd quarterly meeting at 
Toledo, Ohio. 

“Under these circumstances,” Mr. 
Brown added, “our committee urges all 
members of the board individually to 
familiarize themselves with existing legis- 





Eye Protection 
for Gas Welders 
Who Wear Glasses 


Style CW60 


There’s comfort for wearers of prescription glasses in 
WILLSON Cover-All* welding goggles with the deep eye 
cups. And the adjustable leather bridge covers a danger 
spot and rests lightly on the nose. WILLSON-Weld* 
lenses are carefully matched for pairs; inspected for finest 


optical quality, and exceed Federal Specifications for filter- 
ing out ultraviolet and infrared rays. 


C? 


WADLILSOIN| 


Style DC53 
Chip- Weld Goggies 
For complete in- 
formation on these 
products and their 
application, as well 
as many more eye 


and respiratory pro- 
tective devices, 
in touch with your 
nearest WILLSON 
distributor or write 
us direct. 


get —WILLSON- WELD* Glass made 


in shades from 3 to 14 incl. for 
allkinds of gas and arc we/ding. 


*T.M.Reg.U.S. at. Off. 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 241 WASHINGTON STREET, READING, PA. 
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lation and to be prepared to give intelli- 
gent consideration to what we believe will 
be vital changes in the entire system of 
transportation regulation in the United 
States.” His committee specifically urged 
that the board continue its opposition to 
repeal of, or substantial changes in, the 
Bulwinkle-Reed Act (section 5a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act); to establish- 
ment of an executive department of trans- 
portation or creation of a transportation 
authority, and to direct statutory rate- 
making. 

Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, pointed out that the railroads 
are not sharing in the national prosperity, 
but that this “does not stem from any 
ineficiency .. . The railroads can meet 
all demands of industry ... There is 
nothing in their physical condition that 
would in any way retard the economic 
development of the country.” He also 
decried the theory that the railroads are 
“pricing themselves out of the market,” 
stating that “The railroads don’t price 
themselves. The government does it. In 
addition there is no market unless every- 
body is competing under equal circum- 
stances, which is not the case in trans- 
portation.” “You have nothing to say 
about the price of your shirt, but you do 
have something to say about the cost of 
bringing it to you,” he added, explaining 
that only in the case of utilities like the 
railroads do the users have a “right to 
make their thoughts known.” 

Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief of the 
Toledo Blade, speaking at the formal 
luncheon which closed the sessions, de- 
scribed government ownership of trans- 
portation as “sheer tragedy,” stating that 
“we are not sufficiently proud” of the 
fact that “private ownership and opera- 
tion have given America. the finest trans- 
portation system in the world.” To em- 
phasize his point, he contrasted the effi- 
ciency of private operation of railroads 
with the inefficiency of government op- 
eration in other countries, and in this 
country during World War I. 

The board considered at some length 
the possible effect of the 40-hr. week on 
lel. service, expressing the hope that 
any necessary reductions in personnel or 
services would be taken “only after care- 
ful consideration of the effect on com- 
petitive traffic or on service.” The board 
also approved increasing use by railroads 
of highway vehicles in coordinated rail- 
truck service, and commended the grow- 
ing improvement in merchandise car 
service and the extension of such opera- 
tions. It also turned down a proposal to 
abolish its car efficiency committee, sub- 
mitted by the committee itself. C. A. 
Skog, vice-president and general manager 
of the Grand Trunk Western, was 
elected chairman of that committee, to 
succeed Carl L. Jellinghaus, vice-pres- 
ident of the New York Central, who has 
recently been transferred from Detroit, 
Mich.. to New York. A report on freight 
claims was preserited by J. A. MacLellan, 
special representative, Freight Claim 
Division, A. A. R. 

The board’s next meeting will be at 
Buflalo, N. Y., on September 27 and 28. 
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“DIESELOMETER” Products — Valve 
Pilot Diesel Operation Recorders will 
give you the answers to many of the 
questions which arise in Diesel locomo- 


tive operation. The easily-read tapes pro- 
vide both supervisors and enginemen 
with highly useful operating data. 


This equipment is produced with typical 
Valve Pilot precision and dependability 
and is made in various types to suit 
your individual requirements. 
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High temperature properties 
of Manganese-Vanadium Steel Plate 


N PLATE STEEL for boiler construction, ability to 
maintain ductility throughout the temperature 


range customarily experienced in high pressure boilers 
is a notable achievement. 


The above chart indicates that Manganese-Vanadium 
plate steel meets this requirement to a superlative 
degree. Representing closely-agreeing results obtained 
on 9 commercial heats of this type of steel, made to 
ASTM Spec. A 225-46, it displays in striking manner 


the excellent ductility in that temperature range 
ordinarily referred to as “blue brittle.” 


The hazardous embrittlement which occurs when 
firebox plate of ordinary steels is heated through this 
temperature range is of great concern to both design- 


ing engineers and operators of locomotive boilers. The 
satisfactory service record of Manganese-Vanadium 
steel plate in a number of locomotive boiler applica- 
tions, under a wide variety of operating conditions, 
is a practical demonstration that its mechanical 
properties are adequate for successful locomotive 
boiler operation at elevated temperatures. 


Our metallurgical engineers have had considerable 
experience in this field, and will be glad to help you 


obtain the maximum benefit from the use of Manga- 
nese-Vanadium steel. 
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